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CHAPTER  I. 

Madeline  was  alone  at  the  Little  Mills ; 
alone,  since  Kate  was  still  at  Woldney  Moat 
engaged  in  her  sorrowful  labour  of  love  by 
the  bedside  of  Barton  Chance,  and  Roger  was 
away  in  Redtown  on  business,  at  which  place, 
he  had  told  Madeline  before  starting,  that 
same  business  would  detain  him  until  a  late 
hour. 

She  was  in  the  garden  behind  the  house — 
a  pleasant,  cool,  old-fashioned  garden,  with 
an  abundance  of  gnarled  fruit  trees,  and  with 
espaliers  and  hollyhocks  bordering  the  grass 
paths — sitting  by  the  brook  which  tinkled 
and  sang  at  the  bottom  of  it,  sparkling  and 
glancing  through  the  nut-trees  which  separ- 
ated the  garden  from  the  meadows. 

Though  a  volume  lay  open  upon  her  knee, 
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she  was  not  reading.     She  was  thinking  of 
Eoy. 

Only  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day — 
Wednesday — had  she  written  to  Cumberland 
Square,  a  long  fond  letter,  as  those  from  her 
pen  to  this  much-loved  brother  always  were, 
telling  Roy  that  the  weary  waiting-time  would 
soon  be  over,  ber  difficult  and  distasteful  task 
soon  done;  would  be  done,  she  trusted,  ere 
they  both  were  many  hours  older  ;  when  the 
world  would  at  last  know  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  herself  and  Roy,  which  for  so  many 
years  now  had  remained  unsuspected.  The 
month  of  further  grace  which  she  had  granted 
to  Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  had  expired. 

Her  letter,  she  knew,  would  reach  London 
that  evening;  but  Roy  was  no  longer  at 
Cumberland  Square. 

The  sun  was  setting  over  the  hills  beyond 
Coverley ;  a  shaft  of  its  fiery  light,  striking 
through  the  cool  and  dusky  nut-boughs,  lay 
quivering  athwart  the  shallow  brook.  The 
shoals  of  minnows  which  darkened  its  pebbly 
bed,  palpitated  with  joy  in  the  golden  warmth. 
The  evening  was  very  quiet ;  all  "  the  world  '* 
for  miles  round  had  gone  to  the  Coverley 
Races. 

Presently  Madehne,  hearing  the  "  swish  " 
of  a  garment  on  the  grass  near  her,  awoke 
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from  her  reverie  and  looked  up.  Hannah 
was  coming  to  her  with  a  little  traj,  and 
upon  it  there  lay  a  note  for  Miss  Dexter. 

"  A  young  groora-cliap  from  the  Moat  have 
just  brought  this  for  ye,  Miss,  and  says  he's 
to  wait  for  an  answer,"  announced  Hannah, 
full-grin.  For  the  young  groom  from  the 
Moat  was  a  good-looking  and  an  impudent 
young  man ;  and  he  having  made  wicked 
glances  at  Hannah,  Hannah  had  in  no  wise 
been  behindhand  in  making  back  wicked 
glances  at  him. 

Madeline,  rising,  took  the  note  eagerly  and 
broke  the  crested  seal. 

*'  I  will  be  on  the  bridge  this  evening,  at 
the  Woldney  end,  at  9.15,"  read  Madeline's 
rapid  glance.  "  Should  the  bearer  of  this 
find  you  at  home,  send  an  answer  by  him  to 
say  that  you  will  come  to  me  there. 

"G-AETH    GiLROY." 

That  was  all.  No  date,  nor  anything  else. 
So  Gilroy  was  back  at  the  Moat !  Where 
had  he  been,  how  had  he  been  occupied, 
during  the  past  few  days  ?  Madeline  went 
indoors  immediately,  and,  sitting  down  to 
her  desk,  wrote  three  words  in  answer,  and 
three  words  only  : — 

"  I  will  come." 
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She  folded  and  safely  sealed  this  brief  re- 
ply, and  sent  it  out  by  Hannah  to  the  waiting 
messensrer.  Then  she  went  back  to  the  cool 
old  garden,  there  to  pace  restlessly  the  grassy 
walks  between  the  espaliers  until  it  should 
be  time  to  present  herself  at  the  rendezvous 
which  Sir  Garth  had  named. 

Punctually  at  a  quarter-past  nine  by  her 
watch  she  put  on  her  hat  and  sable  tippet, 
and  left  the  Harlands'  house. 

It  was  rapidly  growing  dusk ;  the  mist 
was  rising  on  the  river;  a  few  small  stars 
had  already  appeared,  twinkling  wanly  and 
wonderingly  down  upon  earth.  Gilroy  was 
first  at  the  meeting-place.  As  Madeline  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  he  awaited  her,  she 
saw  that  he  leaned  upon  the  wooden  rail  of 
the  bridge,  his  arms  folded  upon  it,  a 
crumpled  newspaper  in  one  hand,  and  was 
staring  at  the  water  which  flowed  beneath 
him. 

It  was  a  gloomy  picture  in  the  gathering 
dusk. 

Brave  and  resolute  as  she  could  be  at  times, 
and  indeed  was  now,  she  was  conscious  not- 
withstanding that  her  limbs  were  beginning 
to  tremble.  In  her  heart  she  knew  that  she 
feared  the  man. 

He  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought.     He  did 
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not  change  his  position  until  Madeline  was 
close  to  him. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  she,  as  calmly  as  she 
was  able.  ''  What  have  you  done — what 
have  you  to  tell  me  ?  " 

Then  he  started,  lifting  his  hat.  But  he 
did  not  offer  her  his  hand,  because  he  knew 
that  she  would  ignore  the  action  were  he  to 
attempt  to  perform  it. 

It  was  still  light  eoough  for  each  to  see 
distinctly  the  face  of  the  other ;  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  compassion  escaped  the  girl 
involuntarily.  Her  soul,  though  in  it  there  was 
naught  but  aversion  for  the  man  before  her 
— aversion  that  would  soon  be  deepened  to 
absolute  loathing  and  horror — was  yet  the 
soul  of  a  true  and  tender-hearted  woman. 

*'  Sir  Grarth,  you  are  ill !  "  she  said. 

He  laughed  carelessly;  and  resumed  his 
meditative  attitude  upon  the  rail  of  the 
bridge,  staring  down  again  at  the  water 
below. 

*'Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  answered;  *' what 
makes  you  think  so.  Miss  Dexter  ?  I  recollect, 
you  perceive,  that  you  prefer  my  calling  you 
'Miss  Dexter.'" 

"  You  are  pale — very  pale  to-night,"  she 
answered,  more  coldly.     "  That  is  all." 

*'  So   haggard    and    strange-looking   like- 
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wise,"  with  trutli  she  might  have  added,  but 
did  not. 

"  Am  I  not  always  pale  ?  "  Gilroy  said, 
musingly,  but  not  looking  at  Madeline  as  he 
spoke.  "  To-night,  I  suppose,  I  am  a  little 
fagged — I  have  been  travelling  all  day  ; 
have  been  at  home  scarcely  an  hour.  I  wa& 
anxious  to  reach  Woldney  this  evening,  you 
see,  knowing  that  every  moment  you  would 
be  expecting  to  hear  from  me.  The  month 
you  granted  to  me  expires  to-night,  I  think. 
Miss  Dexter,"   he  smiled  absently. 

"  Is  it  likely  that  I  have  forgotten  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  scorn.  After  a  moment's  pause 
— "  Have  you  been  in  London,  Sir  Garth  ?  " 
said  she,  abruptly. 

''  In  London  ?  "  he  echoed,  in  the  same 
preoccupied  tone.  "  Yes,  I  have  been  in 
London,  and — and  elsewhere — " 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her  again» 
Madeline  shivered  in  spite  of  herself.  Never 
before  had  she  beheld  that  face  so  ghastly 
white  as  it  was  to-night. 

'*  Have  you  seen  the  evening  papers  ? " 
Gilroy  inquired  suddenly. 

Impatiently  she  shook  her  head,  as  she 
answered  : 

"  I  never  see  an  evening  paper  here.  Sir 
Garth.     Now  kindly  tell  me,  if  you  please,"" 
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continued  the  girl,  firmly,  "  what  you  intend 
to  do  towards  wiping  the  cruel  stain  from; 
the  name  of  Minna  Ford,  so  that  that  dear 
name  shall  at  last  be  rightly  known  to  the 
world  as  Minna  Grilroy —  What  was  that  ?  " 
she  broke  off,  in  a  quick  and  troubled  voice, 
looking  around  her  in  the  twilight.  "  Did 
you  not  hear  it  ?" 

*'  I  heard  nothing." 

So  saying,  Gilroy,  with  an  odd  smile 
curling  his  lips,  dropped  the  crumpled  news- 
paper upon  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  river. 
Swiftly,  with  the  noiselessness  of  a  ghost,  it 
glided  under  the  bridge — they  were  standing 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  Woldney 
Moat — to  be  presently  borne  along,  carried 
over  upon  the  current  of  the  weir,  aud 
dashed  into  pulp  and  nothingness  amidst 
the  pool  of  its  savage  waters. 

On  the  Woldney  side  of  the  bridge  the 
broad  stream  was  smooth,  swift-flowing,  and 
deep — horribly  deep  it  was  known  to  be. 
On  the  other  side,  a  few  feet  to  the  left  of 
Sir  Garth  and  Madeline,  were  the  clear  and 
stony  shallows  of  the  weir ;  in  the  reedy 
neighbourhood  of  which,  of  late,  it  was 
whispered  that  more  than  one  fine  trout  had 
been  captured  by  not  altogether  legitimate 
means.      Owing    to    the    indolence   of    the 
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master  of  the  Moat,  this  surreptitious 
angling  had  long  prevailed  unchecked  in 
the  vicinity  of  Woldney. 

'*You  are  mistaken,  I  fancy;  I  heard 
nothing  myself,"  said  Gilroy  again,  seeing 
that  Madeline  still  appeared  to  be  listening 
intently.  "  What,  pray,  did  you  think  you 
heard  ? " 

"  I  thought,"  answered  she,  in  a  slow,  low 
tone,  *'  that  I  heard  a  muffled  kind  of  cry ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  like  a  cry  either.  It — it 
seemed  to  be  immediately  near  us  — "  She 
hesitated,  again  looking  anxiously  about  her. 
''  I  suppose,  however,  that  I  was  mistaken," 
admitted  Madeline,  "  for  there  is  no  soul 
upon  the  bridge  save  ourselves." 

Just  then  a  great  deal  of  hilarious  shouting 
and  laughter,  accompanied  by  cries  of  "  Lock 
— lock — lock,"  came  borne  to  them,  from 
Coverley  way,  on  the  soft  dusk  evening  air. 
A  steam-launch,  freighted  with  a  boisterous 
crew,  was  returning  homeward  from  the 
Coverley  Races. 

"  That  is  what  you  heard,"  observed  Sir 
Garth. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Madeline,  still  in 
doubt  upon  the  point. 

"  I  sent  to  you  this  evening,  Miss  Dexter," 
leisurely  continued  Gilroy,  once  more  turning 
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his  eyes  downward  to  tlie  smooth-flowing 
stream,  as  if  its  dark  and  awful  depths  held 
for  him  some  singular  fascination,  "  because 
I  felt  certain  that  jou  would  not  be  gone  to 
Coverley — like  the  rest  of  our  neighbours 
hereabout — since  your  friend  Miss  Harland 
has  come  to  the  Moat  for  a  time.  At  least, 
so  it  would  seem  ;  for  I  hear  from  Mrs. 
James  that  she — Miss  Harland — is  in  the 
house,  occupied  in  nursing  that  young  fool 
of  an  agent  of  mine ;  I  mean  Mr.  Chance ; 
who  has  seen  fit  to  drink  himself  mad,  or 
something  like  it.  You  know  young  Barton 
Chance,  I  believe  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

"  I  naturally,  of  course,  imagine  that  a 
tendresse  stronger  than  common  exists  be- 
tween him  and  this  Miss  Harland,"  murmured 
Gilroy.  '^  Otherwise,  surely,  she  would 
scarcely  take  upon  herself  to  play  the  part 
she  is  just  now  engaged  in  ?  Is  it  so,  do 
you  know  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  tell  you." 

''It  is  not  an  ordinary  role  for  a  young 
unmarried  lady  to  assume,  at  all  events, 
unless  she  have  within  her  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  sick-nursing  sisterhood  ?  "  cyni- 
cally observed  Sir  Garth.  "Do  Miss  Harland's 
views  at  all  tend  in  that  direction  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Well,"  said  Gilroy,  rousing  liimself-^he 
stood  erect,  with  arms  now  folded  upon  his 
chest,  and  leant  his  back  against  the  rail  of 
the  bridge — ''  well,  the  moment  he  recovers 
I  must  send  him  about  his  business  ;  it  seems 
that  I  can't  depend  upon  him.  I  am  sorry ; 
for  I  knew  and  liked  his  father.  After  my 
marriage  there  must  certainly  be  an  alteration 
in  affairs  at  the  Moat.  I  must  look  out  for 
a  safer  man  than  Mr.  Barton  Chance." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Madeline,  with  eyes 
kindling,  "  you  will,  after  all,  persist,  then, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  wild  marriage- 
scheme  ?  " 

"  Assuredly — if  it  be  a  wild  thing,  Miss 
Dexter,  for  a  man  to  try  to  mend  his 
broken  fortunes.  Mine,  Heaven  knows,  at 
the  present  time  are  bad  enough,  and 
couldn't  well  be  worse  !  " 

"  In  what  spirit,  I  wonder,"  cried  Made- 
line, unconsciously  raising  her  voice  in  the 
pain  and  passion  of  the  moment,  "  will  the 
second  wife  listen  to  the  story  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  first  ?  In  what  spirit.  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy,  do  you  imagine  that  she  will  hear 
that  the  name  of  the  first  wife  was  Minna 
Ford  ?  She  shall  be  told  all — the  heartless- 
ness  of  you,  the  falseness,  the  perfidy,  the 
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cruelty — nothing  shall  be  concealed.  I  owe 
you  neither  respect  nor  obedience ;  and  I,  at 
any  cost,  will  speak  the  plain  truth  if  you  do 
not  ! " 

"  Minna,"  said  he,  coolly,  ''  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  of  it,  but  you  are  curiously 
like  your  mother — particularly  to-night.  She, 
I  soon  discovered,  had  a  devil  of  a  temper  of 
her  own.  We  never  could  have  pulled  to- 
gether for  life,  she  and  I." 

The  brutal  comment  served  to  recall  the 
girl  to  herself.  It  was  with  a  strong  effort 
that  Madeline  Dexter  got  back  her  self- 
control,  and,  with  something  like  a  sob,  she 
brought  her  voice  to  obey  her  in  a  calmer 
key. 

"  If  you  speak  of  my  dear  mother  at  all — ■ 
though  her  name  upon  your  lips  is  nothing 
short  of  profanity  in  my  ears — will  you  be 
good  enough  to  remember,  for  her  daughter's 
sake,  to  speak  that  name  with  the  respect 
which  is  its  due  ? "  said  Madeline,  with 
dignity.  "  Also,  may  I  again  remind  you.  Sir 
Garth,  that  I  am  never  '  Minna '  to  you  ?" 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  he  replied, 
with  a  saturnine  smile.  ''  My  memory.  Miss 
Dexter,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  hopelessly  short 
one  after  all.  For  the  future  I  will  endeavour^ 
I  promise  you,  to — " 
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"  Ah,  what  was  I  saying  a  moment  ago  ?  " 
interrupted  the  girl,  with  weariness  in  her 
voice,  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead  as 
if  her  wits  were  straying. 

"  Nothing  very  polite  or  very  pleasant — 
would  it  be  ?  "  suggested  Gilroy,  blandly. 

"  I  remember,"  she  said  rapidly,  deter- 
mined that  no  taunt  or  callous  word  of  his 
should  stir  her  hardly-governed  wrath  again, 
'•  I  remember  ;  I  was  wondering  —  was  I 
not  ?  —  whether  your  future  wife  will  be 
greatly  amazed  to  hear  the  true  story  of 
your  treatment  of  Minna  Ford — the  story  of 
her  brief  sad  married  life — the  bitter  history 
of  that  old  man's  wrongs,  robbed  of  his  all 
in  a  weak  and  childish  old  age — " 

The  last  words,  in  a  stifled  cry  of  alarm, 
almost  died  upon  Madeline's  lips.  Fearfully 
she  glanced  over  her  shoulder  ;  and,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did,  she  clutched  Grilroy 
by  the  coat-sleeve. 

"  That  noise  —  that  voice  again  !  "  she 
whispered,  trembling  excessively.  "  Sir  Garth, 
there  is  someone  near  us,  close  to  us  here  on 
the  bridge — I  am  certain  of  it — we  are  not 
alone  !     I  heard  it  distinctly  that  time  — " 

Gilroy  shook  off  the  girl's  clinging  hand. 

"  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses, 
Miss    Dexter  ? "    he   asked,    roughly.      Her 
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sudden  clutch  and  frightened  gasping  voice 
had  given  his  own  nerves — which,  perhaps, 
were  somewhat  highly-strung  and  shaky  to- 
night —  an  unpleasant  shock.  "  How  on 
earth  can  there  be  anyone  near  us  upon  the 
bridge,  v^hen  it  is  not  yet  so  dark  but  that 
one  can  see  plainly  from  this  end  of  the  place 
to  the  other  ?  It  is  impossible.  There  is  no 
one  here  but  ourselves." 

"  It  was  a  groan — a  voice,"  said  Madeline, 
faintly  but  obstinately.  "  I  heard  words 
moaned  out  as  if  the  speaker  were  in  mortal 
anguish.  The  voice  was  quite  near  us — at 
least — at  least,  it  seemed  so.  You  cannot 
convince  me  to  the  contrary." 

Sir  Grarth  smiled  in  quiet  derision. 

''  It  was  a  voice  in  the  weir  that  you 
heard,"  he  said. 

"  A  voice  in  the  weir  ?  "  echoed  Madeline, 
wonderingly.     "  I  do  not  understand." 

*'  Have  you  never  heard  of  voices  in  the 
weir  ?  "  said  Gilroy,  with  an  affected  ease  of 
manner  which  was  meant  to  reassure  his 
companion.  It  was  growing  late.  He 
wished  the  interview  over  and  done  with. 
"  Nervous  and  imaginative  people  often  hear 
them  at  dawn  and  in  the  twilight,  and  say 
that  they  are  the  ghost-voices  of  folks  who 
have  been  drowned  near  the  spot." 
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The  girl  shivered  and  remained  silent. 
Her  resolute  young  heart  was  quailing ;  her 
courage  was  gradually  forsaking  her,  as  it 
occasionally  did.  Indeed  it  was  invariably 
so  with  Madeline  after  a  spell  of  ungovern- 
able excitement;  and  the  excitement  had 
now  been  intensified  by  a  spasm  of  shadowy 
but  really  acute  terror. 

Her  fear  having  in  a  measure  died  out,  a 
sensation  of  docility,  languor  almost,  stole 
over  her,  and  she  could  have  dropped  her 
head  to  the  rough  rail  of  the  bridge  and 
have  wept  freely  in  the  heart-weariness 
which  possessed  her. 

''  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said,  tiredly. 
*'  Perhaps  it  was  a  voice  in  the  weir — I  do 
not  know." 

''  Of  course  it  was  a  voice  in  the  weir — if 
it  was  anything.  Be  rational.  Now  listen, 
Miss  Dexter.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
you  must  do." 

''  I  am  listenino^." 

''  No  soul  around  us  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I  believe,  suspects  that  you  are  the  daughter 
of  Minna  Ford  ?  "  he  asked,  somewhat  sus- 
piciously nevertheless. 

''  No  soul  around  us  in  this  neighbour- 
hood suspects  that  I  am  the  daughter  of 
Minna  Grilroy,"  corrected  Madeline. 
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"  Put  it  as  jou  will,"  he  said,  impatiently. 
"  Not  even  your  friends  the  Harlands  ?  " 

"  I  put  it  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
put — the  right  way,"  said  Madeline.  ''No; 
not  even  my  friends  the  Harlands." 

"  Let  them,  then,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  remain  in  ignorance  a  little  while 
longer.  My  plan  is  this.  The  surest  and 
the  easiest  way  to  make  the  truth  quite 
publicly  known  will  be  for  you,  Miss  Dexter, 
to  come  to  Woldney  Moat  and  take  up  your 
abode  beneath  my  roof.     Then  it  will  be  — " 

Proudly  she  straightened  her  slight  small 
figure.  Her  courage  was  returning.  Her 
nerves  were  growing  steadier. 

"  Impossible,"  she  was  beginning.  "  I 
have  told  you  before  to-night  that  I  would 
rather  — " 

"  I  say  again — be  rational,"  interrupted 
Gilroy,  calmly.  "  It  is  the  best  course  to 
adopt  in  an  awkward  business.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  you  need  not  remain 
at  the  Moat  an  instant  longer  than  you 
please  or  there  may  be  occasion  for.  From 
the  Moat  I  will  write  to  the  Pringle  family, 
and  reveal  to  them  the  story  of  my  past 
life,  and  will,  moreover,  make  them  com- 
prehend that — my — my  daughter  is  with  me 
at  Woldney  — " 
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"  And  that  your  son  and  heir,  whom  you 
will  publicly  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
is  living  in  London,"  interjected  Madeline, 
firmly.  ''Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Sir 
Garth.  We  shall  not  spare  you  in  any  one 
particular  which  relates  to  that  shameful 
past  of  yours." 

For  some  seconds  there  was  utter  silence 
between  them.  Gilroy  was  leaning  heavily 
against  the  bridge,  his  pallid  face  turned 
from  Madeline.  Before  he  again  spoke  he 
was  obliged  to  clear  his  throat;  it  had,  it 
seemed,  during  those  few  seconds,  become 
hoarse  and  dry. 

"  That  is  understood — of  course,"  he 
assented;  a  vague  assent  which  might 
mean  anything.  Then  he  continued  more 
hurriedly — "  From  the  Moat,  you  perceive, 
you  can  write  to  the  Harlands,  and  to — to 
- — to  your  people  in  town,  and  can  tell 
them  that  at  last  you  are  beneath  your 
father's  roof." 

Madeline  was  pondering  this  plan.  It 
appeared  to  her  a  feasible  one;  she  could 
suggest  no  better.  Sir  Garth  watched  her 
narrowly  meanwhile.  Her  profile,  clean-cut 
as  a  profile  in  cameo,  was  framed  in  the 
starlit  gloom.  Their  two  figures  were 
mirrored   in   the   dark    starlit    river  which 
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glided  beneath  the  old  bridge.  And  once 
more  sounds  of  wild  jocularity  came  to 
them — softened  by  distance — from  pleasure- 
boats  late  returning  from  the  Coverley 
Races. 

''  Two  questions  I  would  ask  you,"  said 
Madeline  by-and-by.  "  The  first  of  which 
is  :  How  am  I  to  account  to — to  Mr.  Har- 
land  for  my  quitting  the  shelter  of  his  house 
in  exchange  for  that  of  yours  ?  The  second 
is  :  When  shall  I  come  to  Woldney  Moat  ?  " 

'*  One  question  at  a  time,"  replied  Gilroy, 
deliberately.  "  You  can  explain  to  young 
Harland  that  I  have  invited  you  to  the 
Moat — and  I  do  now  invite  you — to  stay 
there  for  a  day  or  so  with  his  sister.  She 
has  no  over-joyous  time  of  it  just  now,  I 
should  imagine,  and  will  be  glad  of  your 
society.  There  will  be  no  actual  falsehood 
in  telling  your  friend  that." 

"  Very  well,"  faltered  Madeline—"  I  will 
tell  him  that." 

Another  lie  more  or  less  now — what  did  it 
matter,  thought  she  drearily  ?  Did  not  she 
know  how  thoroughly  Roger  detested  all 
crooked  paths  ?  But  for  Madeline  now  there 
was  no  turning  back — she  was  lost  in  a 
maze  of  them  ! 

"  And  with  regard  to  your  coming  to  the 
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Moat,"  went  on  Sir  Garth,  in  the  same 
deliberate  manner ;  *'  come  to  me  to-morrow- 
evening — will  you  ? — say,  at  the  identical 
hour  at  which  you  met  me  here  this  evening. 
Come  between  nine  o'clock  and  half-past ; 
and  I  will  be  waiting  for  you  at  the  wicket 
in  the  meadows/' 

"  Not  before  the  evening  ? "  inquired 
Madeline,  with  a  little  frown. 

"I  think  not.  I  shall  be  in  town  on 
business  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
cannot  possibly  return  until  a  late  train. 
Besides  it  will  be  more  seemly — will  it  not  ? 
— everything  considered,'*  said  Gilroy,  not 
without  an  ironical  inflection  which  Made- 
line was  quick  to  detect  and  to  resent, 
"  that  you  should  arrive  at  your  father's 
house  when  he  is  at  home  to  bid  you 
welcome." 

"  I  will  come  at  the  time  you  name,"  she 
answered,  with  calm  hauteur.  "  And  now,  I 
think,  there  is  nothing  more  for  the  present 
to  be  said  on  either  side.     Good-night — " 

"  Stay  a  moment !  "  he  interposed.  "  You 
recollect  those  pearls  that  you  wore  on  the 
night  of  the  Pringles'  dance  last  winter — 
you  recollect,  I  mean,  how  they  attracted 
my  attention,  so  that  I  felt  constrained  to 
inquire  of  you,  Miss  Dexter,  stranger  though 
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you  were  to  me  tlien,  how  tlie  necklace  and 
bracelets  had  come  into  your  possession?'* 

''  I  recollect  perfectly." 

"  Well,  T — I — I  have  other  jewels  at  the 
Moat  which  belonged  to  Minna  Ford  — " 

"  Which  belonged,  you  mean,  to  Lady 
Gilroy.     Yes?" 

Sir  Garth  breathed  a  horrible  curse. 

"  Yes,  I  mean,"  he  assented  aloud,  "  which 
belonged  to  Lady  Gilroy.  You  would  natur- 
ally be  glad  to  have  them  ?  " 

"  Naturally — if  they  really  were  once  my 
dear  mother's  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
them,"  replied  Madeline,  coldly. 

"  Very  well ;  you  shall.  It  is  but  right 
that  you  should.  And,  oh,  by-the-bye,  that 
— er — er — that  black  locket  and  its  contents 
which  you  once  showed  to  me,"  said  Gilroy, 
with  some  hesitation, — ''  do  you  still — er — 
er — may  I  ask — wear  it  upon  its  ribbon 
round  your  neck  ?  " 

The  inquiry  directly  struck  Madeline 
as  a  curious  one  ;  both  curious  and  irrele- 
vant ;  and  insensibly  her  right  hand  crept 
upward  and  pressed  the  black  locket  to  her 
bosom.  8he  could  feel  that  it  was  safe  there 
in  its  hiding-place  beneath  the  laces  on  her 
gown. 

"  Certainly,  I  still  wear  it,"  she  replied ; 
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"and    shall  continue  to   wear  it  as  long  as 
I  live.'" 
"  All ! " 

*'  May  I,  in  my  turn,  Sir  Garth,  ask  why 
you  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"For  the  simplest  reason  in  the  world," 
he  answered,  carelessly.  "  Amongst  the 
jewelry  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago  there  is 
a  large  gold  locket  monogrammed  in  bril- 
liants and  emeralds.  It  was  a  passing  idea 
of  mine  that  you  might  be  glad  to  discard 
that  shabby  old  jet  affair  for  something 
prettier  and  costlier,  that  would  answer  your 
purpose  just  as  well.  That  was  all.  All 
women,  I  know,  love  costly  toys,"  he  said. 

"  The  shabby  old  jet  affair,  as  you  term  it, 
was  my  mother's  first  gift  to  me.  On  that 
account  I  prize  the  locket  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  possess.  On  that  account,  too,  I 
may  tell  you,  I  entrust  to  its  keeping,"  said 
the  girl,  defiantly,  "  its  sacred  contents." 

"  Please  yourself,"  sneered  Gilroy.  "Ex- 
perience has  shown  me,  Miss  Dexter,  that 
you  are  a  woman  with  a  will.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  whence  you  got  it  —  " 

"Unluckily  for  you,  Sir  Garth,  I  am," 
retorted  she,  quickly.  "  Good-bye — until  to- 
morrow evening." 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Dexter — until  to-morrow 
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evening,"     mockingly     echoed     Sir     Garth 
Gilroy. 

He  took  off  his  hat ;  Madeline  bowed ;  and 
thus  they  separated — enemies — as  they  had 
met,  with  the  iron  glove  thrown  down 
between  them.  Homeward  she  sped  along 
the  creaking  old  wooden  bridge,  half  fearful, 
and  yet  half  ashamed  of  her  terror,  lest  the 
ghost- voices  in  the  weir  should  for  a  third 
time  assail  her  ears.  "With  a  shiver  she 
prayed  that  she  might  never  again  hear  the 
sound,  even  though  that  mournful  cry  were 
but  the  trick  of  a  fevered  brain. 

As  she  hurried  past  the  Lock  a  familiar 
voice  sang  out — "  G-ood-night,  miss  !  " 

"  Good-night,  Dan'l,"  she  answered  back 
at  once. 

She  glanced  at  the  two  upper  windows  of 
the  Lock  cottage.  They  were  in  darkness ; 
no  light  shone  in  either  of  them.  So  Made- 
line concluded  that  Adam,  worn  out  with  the 
toil  of  an  unusually  hard  day — for  during  the 
Coverley  Eace-week  river-boats  of  every  de- 
scription were  constantly  passing  through 
Borough  Lock — had  gone  earlier  than  common 
to  his  bed  ;  and  that  Roger's  foreman,  as  he 
so  often  did  in  the  summer-time,  had  good- 
naturedly  consented,  for  a  few  hours,  to  fill 
the  old  lock-keeper's  place. 
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Madeline,  having  reached  the  Harlands* 
house,  learnt,  to  her  astonishment,  that  it 
was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  The  hall-door 
was  open ;  the  night  was  so  balmy  and  fair. 
The  lamp  stood  lighted  upon  the  table  in  the 
dining-room,  with  the  supper  spread  around 
it. 

Naomi,  hearing  someone  enter  the  hall^ 
came  in  from  the  kitchen  to  ascertain  who  it 
was.  She  was  not  in  the  most  amiable  of 
tempers ;  neither,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did 
she  look  in  the  least  amiable.  Dan'l  was 
''fiddle-faddling"  over  at  the  Lock  yonder 
just  when  it  was  time  to  be  thinking  of  bed  ;. 
and  as  for  Hannah — which  was  nothing  fresh 
— she  was  in  disgrace. 

"  Oh,  it's  you.  Miss  Dexter,  is  it  ?  "  said 
the  tall  old  woman,  in  her  unceremonious 
fashion.  ''  What,  ain't  Mr.  Hoger  come  in 
as  well  ?  " 

For  Naomi  had  pardonably  settled  it  that 
the  master  and  Mis>s  Dexter  had  been  galli- 
vanting about  in  the  meadows  together ;  elsa 
they  would  have  been  indoors  before. 

"  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  Harland  has  got 
back  from  Eedtown?"  Madeline  remarked, 
as  she  took  off  her  hat  and  tippet. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  Naomi  told  her,  "  he  got 
back  here  soon   after  you   went  out.      But 
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when  he  heard  as  you  weren't  at  home,  he 
jest  step  up  in  the  dog-cart  again  and  druv 
off  to  Woldney  Moat.  He  said  as  he  was 
going  to  see  how  Miss  Kate  was  getting 
along — leastways  Mr.  Chance.  I  told  him, 
'owever,  that  a  note  had  come  to  you  from 
the  Moat,  and  I  believed  as  you  was  gone 
there  on  the  same  arrant." 

Madeline's  brain  was  in  a  turmoil.  An 
interview  with  Sir  Garth  always  served  to 
unnerve  her  for  many  hours.  She  was 
unspeakably  heartsick  and  depressed,  and 
longed  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts — 
locked  away  from  everybody  within  her  own 
chamber.  She  knew  that  she  could  not 
sleep ;  but  in  her  bed  she  could  lie  awake 
and  think.  She  was  almost  thankful,  for 
many  reasons,  that  she  had  returned  before 
Eoger ;  that  she  need  not  meet  him  to- 
night. Without  delay  she  would  go  to  her 
room. 

"  I  am  very  tired,  Naomi,"  said  the  girl, 
wistfully.  "Will  you,  please — do — do  you 
mind  ? — bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee  upstairs.  I 
do  not  want  any  supper." 

''Coffee  is  about  the  wuss  thing  in  the 
world  you  could  take,  miss,  at  this  time  o' 
night,"  said  Naomi,  bluntly. 

**  Never  mind  if  it  is,"  returned  Madeline, 
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sighing.  ''  I  prefer  it  to  anything  else.  But 
do  not  you  trouble,  Naomi.  Let  Hannah  get 
it  for  me." 

"Hannah's  gone  to  bed  a  little  quicker 
than  she  bargained  for,"  said  the  grim  old 
woman,  darkly. 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Madeline,  with  a 
little  weary  smile.  "  What  then  has  Hannah 
been  doing  ?  " 

"Why,  making  a  fool  o'  herself,  miss," 
cried  Naomi,  irefully.  "  She  has  her  supper 
along  o'  me,  and  presently  out  she  goes  into 
the  lane  for  a  breath  o'  fresh  air,  she  says. 
But  it's  after  the  chaps — that's  what  she 
goes  for  really.  I  know  her  !  'Owever,  she 
ain't  been  gone  more  'an  five  minutes  when 
back  she  comes  with  a  rush,  a-screaming  and 
a-hallooing  with  all  her  might  and  main. 
She  gave  me  a  regular  turn  inside  out  like, 
Miss  Dexter.  She  was  jest  like  a  gal  wi' 
hystiricks." 

"  But  something  surely  was  the  matter," 
said  Madeline,  kindly.  "  She  would  not 
scream  for  nothing." 

"  Why,  what  she  said  was,"  replied  Naomi, 
scornfully,  "  that  she  had  run  agen  Bocky 
Oakum  in  the  dark,  skulking  about  in  the 
lane  by  the  willows ;  him  as  murdered  his 
grandmother,  you  know,  Miss  Dexter,  up  in 
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Trinder's  Yard  at  Coverley.  Stoopid,  fanci- 
ful hussy  !  She  don't  play  such  tom-fool 
games  as  that  with  me  for  nothing.  So  I 
boxed  her  ears  well,  and  told  her  as  she  had 
met  a  chap  she  hadn't  reckoned  on,  and 
packed  her  off  upstairs." 

"  Poor  Hannah  !  "  said  Madeline,  gently. 
''  Perhaps,  after  all,  Naomi,  you  were  rather 
harsh  with  her.  People,  I  well  know,  some- 
times cannot  help  being  a  little  fanciful." 

Madeline,  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  thought 
of  the  voices  in  the  weir. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  following  morning  Roger  and  Made- 
line were  seated  at  breakfast  together. 

She  had  slept  badly,  and  looked  wan  and 
ill  ;  but  Harland,  having  heard  that,  on 
the  previous  evening,  she  had  been  in  the 
company  of  the  master  of  the  Moat,  and 
knowing  from  past  observation — an  obser- 
vation sharpened  by  the  keen  eyes  of  love 
— how  sorely  an  interview  with  this  man 
always  tried  her,  forebore  to  worry  Madeline 
with  inquiries  as  to  her  health. 

So  he  ate  his  breakfast  in  silence,  and 
buried  himself  in  his  newspaper,  thus  leaving 
Madeline  likewise  in  undisturbed  quiet  to 
read  the  two  or  three  letters  which  the  early 
post  had  brought  her. 

Roger  was  wanted  in  the  mill,  and  had 
time  only  for  a  cursory  glance  through  his 
Telegraph. 

So  skimming  the  morning's  news,  a  certain 
short  paragraph,  which  was  squeezed  into  a 
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lower  corner  of  the  third  page  of  the  news- 
paper, failed  to  catch  Roger's  roving  eye. 

It  was  a  paragraph  merely  of  a  few  lines, 
telling  the  world  that  a  deserted  old  manor- 
house  in  Warwickshire,  called  Lonefield 
Grange,  which  was  said  to  be  the  property 
of  Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  had,  late  on  Tuesday 
night  or  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  been 
burnt  to  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood. 

Newspaper  news,  however,  is  not  always 
correct ;  and  the  paragraph  went  on  to  say 
that  the  sole  occupant  of  the  Grange,  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  was  an  aged  person  named 
Oliver,  who  acted  as  caretaker  in  the  tumble- 
down old  house,  and  whose  charred  remains, 
after  close  searching,  had  at  last  been  dis- 
covered amongst  the  ruins.  It  was  believed 
that  the  fire  must  have  originated  in  the 
attic  in  which  the  old  woman  slept,  doubtless 
through  the  overturning  by  the  bed-clothes  of 
a  paraffin  lamp.  Being  both  nearly  blind  and 
wholly  deaf,  she  was  probably  suffocated  in  her 
sleep.  Lonefield  Grange,  the  paragraph  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  was  not  insured. 

"  No  news  in  the  paper  this  morning  worth 
speaking  of,  Madeline,"  remarked  Roger, 
cheerily,  holding  out  his  Telegraph.  "  Do 
you  care  to  see  it  ?  " 

''No,  thank  you;  I  will  take  your  word 
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for  it,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile.  After  a 
pause,  Madeline  said,  as  she  took  Harland's 
coffee-cup  to  refill  it — ''  Roger,  how  are  Kate 
and  her  patient  ?  You  have  not  told  me  how 
you  found  them  last  night." 

"Kate,"  answered  the  young  man,  gloomily 
— "  bless  her  brave  heart ! — is  as  well  and  as 
strong  as  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  see 
her.  As  for  Barton — poor  fellow  ! — he  is 
still  frightfully  ill;  but  Headstone  Payne, 
who  was  at  the  Moat  last  night,  assured  me 
that  if  good  nursing  can  save  a  man  stricken 
like  Barton,  Kate's  unwearied  pluck  at  his 
bedside  will  do  it.  This  will  be  a  lesson  to 
him,  I  pray,  Madeline,  that  he  won't  readily 
forget ;  in  fact,  it  should  do  for  him  more 
than  my  poor  preaching  has  ever  been  able 
to  do." 

"  Roger,"  faltered  Madeline,  bending  her 
wan  face  low  over  the  plate  before  her,  "  has 
— has  she — Kate — proper  help  in  the  duties 
she  has  undertaken  ?     Because — because — " 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  put  in  Roger,  more  genially ; 
•*  Mr.  Payne  has  seen  to  that.  He  very 
soon  perceived  that  that  tipsy  old  Mrs. 
James  was  of  no  use;  that  Badger,  the 
butler,  was  little  better  than  another  old 
woman  ;  and  so  he  promptly  sent  to  Kate's 
assistance  one  ot  Miss  Snafle's  most  experi- 
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enced  nurses  from  the  Cottage  Hospital.  In 
spite  of  sundry  little  weaknesses,  Headstone 
Payne  is  a  kind,  good-hearted  fellow,  and  is 
sure  to  do  well  in  the  world,  as  he  deserves 
to." 

"  Yes — yes,  I  believe  so,"  answered  Made- 
line, at  random.  "  Roger,  I — I  was  only 
about  to  say  that  if — that  if  Kate  should  in 
any  way  want  help,  perhaps,  I  could  be  of — 
of  some  use — " 

"You,  Madeline!" 

*'Yes,"  she  went  on,  timorously;  "last 
night  Sir  Garth  asked  me  to  go  to  the  Moat 
— to  go  this  evening,  Roger — and  to  remain 
there  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to — to — " 

"  What,  to  stop  with  Kate  !  "  conjectured 
Roger,  looking  yet  more  astonished,  and  thus 
unexpectedly  helping  her  out  in  the  best  way 
that  he  could  have  done  it.  "  'Pon  my  word, 
it  is  very  considerate  on  his  part.  Knowing 
what  the  man  is,  I  shouldn't  have  expected  it 
of  him,  Madeline." 

"No;  no  one  would,  I  know,"  said  she, 
hastily.  She  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  In 
taking  the  false  words,  as  it  were,  from 
between  her  own  lips,  Roger  had  uncon- 
sciously saved  her  no  small  amount  of  pain, 
**  You  do  not — do  not  mind  my  going?"  she 
said. 
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He  came  over  to  her  chair,  and  sfcood  by 
it,  resting  a  hand  upon  its  back.  His  miller's 
€ap  was  in  his  other  hand. 

"  ISFot  if  it  is  your  wish  to  go,  Madeline," 
he  answered. 

She  looked  up  at  him  half-piteously,  and  he 
saw  then  that  shadow  of  fear  which  lay  in 
her  pathetic  eyes. 

"  Only  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps;  not,  I 
am  almost  certain,  for  longer,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  And  then  you  will  return  to  the  Little 
Mills  ?  " 

Her  upturned  eyes  fell  before  his  ;  her 
lips  were  almost  trembling;  her  voice  was 
so  low  he  could  hardly  hear  it. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  from  the  Moat  to- 
night," she  said — "  and  you  shall  hear." 

"  And  that  mysterious  '  month  of  waiting,' 
dear,  which  you  told  me  about,"  said  Roger 
— here  he  put  his  hand  upon  her  shouldej:* — 
"  when  is  that  to  be  over,  Madeline  ?  Is  it 
not  already  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  already  gone." 

'*  Then,"  cried  he,  eagerly,  "there  is  no 
further  need  of  this  hateful  mystery  !  Made- 
line, you  can  tell  me  everything  !  " 

"  I  will  make  it  all  clear  when  I  write  to 
you  to-night,"  she  said.       She  took  within 
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both  lier  own  the  strong  warm  hand  which 
lay  upon  her  shoulder  and  held  it  against 
her  cold  white  cheek.  "  When  you  know 
everything,  Roger,"  she  added,  drearily,  ''you 
will  be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  you 
would  care  for  me  to  return  to  the  Little 
Mills." 

''  You  say  this  to  me,  Madeline,  after  all 
that  has  passed  between  us  ! " 

"  Roger,"  was  her  evasive  and  tremulous 
rejoinder,  "  you  have  trusted  me  for  so  long, 
trust  me  now  for  yet  another  day.  I  ask  no 
more." 

For  answer  he  bent  over  her  and  pressed 
his  lips  lingeringly  upon  her  thick  soft  hair. 
Then  he  quitted  her  presence  hurriedly  and 
went  out  to  his  mill. 

Left  alone,  Madeline's  head  dropped  to  her 
locked  hands  ;  and  for  some  minutes,  in  utter 
silence,  she  remained  at  the  table  seated  thus. 
Seeing  her  there,  one  would  have  said  that 
she  was  weeping;  but  no  tears  came  to  the 
relief  of  her  full  and  troubled  heart.  Soon, 
however,  thank  Grod,  she  would  know  the 
worst ! 


Madeline  got  through  the  day  somehow — 
yet  how  she  hardly  knew. 
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When  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  twilight 
broadened  over  the  river,  and  the  corncrake 
had  raised  his  harsh  voice  in  a  distant  field, 
she  prepared  to  start  for  Woldney  Moat. 

The  few  things  that  she  would  require  for 
her  brief  sojourn  there  Eoger  had  promised 
should  speedilj  follow  her  from  the  Little 
Mills. 

"  I  shall  accompany  you,  Madeline,"  said 
he,  when  she  was  ready.  ^nd  so  quietly 
saying,  Harland  wenfc  into  that  sanctum  of 
his  which  led  out  of  the  dining-room,  and 
exchanged  his  dusty  cap  and  coat  for  more 
respectable  gear. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  nervously. 
"  Sir  Garth  will  meet  me  at  the  wicket  in  the 
meadows." 

They  walked  towards  Woldney  in  silence ; 
it  seemed  that  language  to-night  was  difficult 
for  both  of  them.  Across  the  twilight  river 
came  sounds  of  revelry  from  the  Pringles' 
house ;  for  to-day  had  been  the  grand  day  of 
the  week,  the  Cup-day  at  Coverley-on-Dane, 
and  Mrs.  Pringle's  Race  ball  was  to  be  given 
on  that  evening,  But  of  course  the  Har- 
lands  had  received  no  invitation  to  the  dance. 
The  broken  friendship  between  the  two 
families — if  friendship  it  could  be  called — 
could  never  be  mended  or  patched  up  at  all 
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SO  long  as  Miss  Dexter  stayed  on  at  the 
Little  Mills.  Madeline — so  to  speak — was 
still  the  red  rag,  and  Mrs.  Pringle's  temper 
with  regard  to  it  was  still  bull -like  in  the 
extreme. 

The  night  was  by  no  means  so  fair  and 
serene  as  that  of  the  previous  day.  The 
clouds  were  lower  and  inclined  to  gather 
tempestuously ;  the  martins  twittered  pee- 
vishly as  they  skimmed  the  leaden  river. 
A  little  freakish  wind,  the  chilly  harbinger 
perhaps  of  rain,  every  now  and  then  crept 
out  from  the  rushes  and  troubled  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Here  and  there  through  the 
travelling  clouds  a  star  dimly  peeped  forth  ; 
then  all  at  once  it  would  disappear,  and  the 
wide  cold  stream,  as  the  wrinkling  breeze 
passed  over  it,  would  take  a  steely  hue. 

Madeline  before  starting  had  found  the 
evening  chilly,  and  so  had  wrapped  herself 
in  her  fur-lined  cloak.  The  heavens  seemed 
to  grow  more  overcast  as  they  neared  Wold- 
ney  Moat;  the  wind  too  was  growing 
stronger.  They  could  hear  the  creaking 
and  soughing  of  the  trees  which  hid  the 
gloomy  old   house. 

Madeline  halted  suddenly  in  the  winding 
meadow-path. 

''  E.oger,"  she  said,  "  you  must  leave  me 
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now.  Cotne  no  farther.  See !  Yonder  is 
the  wicket,  and — and,  as  I  told  you,  Sir 
Garth  will  meet  me  there.'* 

Dimly,  very  dimly,  in  the  stormy  gray  light, 
she  could  see  the  little  gate,  framed  in  the 
sombre  foliage  of  the  thicket  into  which  it 
gave  entrance  from  the  meadows.  Standing 
there  behind  the  wicket  she  fancied  that  she 
could  distinguish  also  the  figure  of  a  man. 

She  knew  that  the  figure  must  be  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy. 

"  There  is  Sir  Garth  waiting  for  me — I 
can  see  him,"  she  had  added  feverishly,  in 
the  next  second.     "  Roger,  good-bye  !  " 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her 
against  his  heart.  She  clung  to  him  then  as 
if  she  could  not  let  him  go,  her  face  hidden 
upon  his  breast. 

"My  dear  one,  when  shall  I  see  you 
again  ?  "  murmured  Harland. 

"  Soon — soon,  I  hope,''  was  all  that  she 
could  say.  And  the  words  were  almost 
sobs.  How  soon  indeed  she  would  see  him 
again,  she  little  dreamed  at  that  moment ! 

"  And  you  promise  that  you  will  write  to 
me,  Madeline,  and  will  tell  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  will  write  out  for  you  and  Kate  the 
whole  truth,"  she  answered ;  "  will  write  it 
out  before  I  close  my  eyes  to-night.  My 
letter   shall    reach    you   in    the   morning — 
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Hark !  "  slie  broke  off,  in  a  trembling 
whisper,  remembering  the  ghost-voices  of 
yesternight,  the  drowned  voices  in  the  weir 
— ''  did  you  hear  nothing,  Roger?  " 

He  raised  his  head ;  looked  around  him ; 
listened  attentively. 

"  No ;  there  is  nothing,"  he  whispered  back 
reassuringly.  ''  What  did  you  hear,  Made- 
line?" 

"  A  footstep  in  the  grass,"  she  breathed. 
''It — it  passed  quite  near  to  us,  Roger!  A 
stealthy,  shuffling  step  it  seemed." 

"  The  wind  in  the  grass,  or  someone, 
perhaps,  upon  the  towing-path,"  suggested 
Harlaod,  now  straining  his  eyes  through  the 
gloom  towards  the  river-bank. 

*'  No  ;  it  was  quite  near — nearer  than 
that,"  answered  the  girl  nervously,  still 
trembling  and  clinging  to  Roger's  arm. 
"  Look  I  Roger;  I  was  not  mistaken,"  she 
whispered  breathlessly — "  there  is  a  figure 
creeping  along — crouching  by  the  hedge  of 
the  plantation.  Ab  !  it  has  vanished  now — 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees  !  " 

''  A  poacher,  then,"  said  Roger,  con- 
fidently. ''  He  is  after  his  lines  in  the 
Woldney  back-water.  He  won't  harm  you, 
Madeline ;  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
keep  out  of  our  way." 

'*  How    stupidly    nervous    I   have   grown 
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within  tlie  past  few  months  !  "  she  ejacu- 
lated, wearily.  "Yet  when  I  came  to 
Borough  Mills,  I  beHeved  that  no  braver 
woman  lived  than  I.  I  was  actually  vain  of 
my  courage,  Roger  !  " 

''I  do  not  want  you  to  be  brave,  my 
darling,"  said  he  simply.  ''I  want  you  to 
feel  the  need  of  me.  The  first  great  desire 
of  my  life,  Madeline,  is  to  cherish  and  to 
shield  you  always.  You  know  it — you 
know  it ! "  he  murmured  passionately. 

"With  a  close  and  lingering  embrace  they 
parted ;  Roger,  full  of  thought,  to  return  to 
the  Little  Mills ;  and  Madeline  to  meet  the 
man  she  dreaded  at  the  shadowy  wicket  in 
the  copse. 


CHAPTER   III. 

As  Madeline  approached  the  small  gate  in  the 
thicket,  Sir  Garth  Grilroj,  advancing  out  of 
the  plantation  shadow,  held  the  wicket  back 
for  his  visitor  to  pass  through. 

''  So  you  are  come,  and  you  are  punctual,'* 
were  the  words  with  which  he  greeted  her. 

"  I  am  come,  as  you  observe,  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  punctual,"  she  replied  mechani- 
cally. 

It  was  very  dark  in  the  plantation  ;  so  dark, 
in  fact,  that  for  either  of  them  to  see  clearly 
the  face  of  the  other  was  impossible.  Made- 
line waited  until  the  growth  of  timber  around 
them  became,  as  they  moved  onward  in  the 
direction  of  the  house,  less  thick  and  intricate, 
and  then,  walking  in  proud  silence  by  Grilroy's 
side,  she  glanced  at  his  face  again. 

The  collar  of  the  summer  overcoat  he  was 
wearing  was  turned  up  about  his  ears  ;  his 
hat  was  pulled  low  over  his  brows.  Beneath 
the  brim  of  his  hat  she  saw  his  eyes  gleam 
wolfishly. 
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Having  got  clear  of  the  plantatioD,  and 
gained  the  open  and  grassy  ground  which 
lay  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  house,  and 
which  sloped  away  down  to  the  rotten  brick- 
work of  the  moat,  Sir  Garth,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  a  garden-door  through  which — it 
being  open — the  light  from  within  streamed 
out  upon  the  outside  darkness,  was  about  to 
lead  the  way  towards  another  lonesome  grove 
which,  near  to  the  moat,  stood  a  little  to  their 
left.     But  Madehne  halted. 

"  I  would  rather  go  in  at  once,  if  you 
please,''  said  she.  "  For  one  thing,  I  am 
cold  ;  and  I  am  impatient  to  speak  to  my 
friend  Miss  Harland,  for  another.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  remain  out  here  ?  " 
she  asked  quietly. 

He  laughed,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the 
garden-door. 

"  Yes — there  is  a  reason.  Follow  me,  and 
you  shall  hear  it,"  he  said. 

Something  in  the  voice  of  Gilroy  smote 
disagreeably  upon  the  girl's  sense  of  hear- 
ing- 

"  I  will  not  follow  you,"  she  cried,  indig- 
nantly. "  Where  is  the  necessity  ?  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  between  us.  We 
perfectly  understand  each  other.  I  am  going 
straightway  into  the  house." 
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He  laid  a  detaining  hand  heavily  upon  her 
arm. 

"  Gently,  Miss  Dexter,"  he  said,  calmly. 
"  Listen  to  me.  My  plans  have  been  altered, 
my  mind  has  changed  since  I  saw  you  last 
night.     Will  you  hear — *' 

Madeline's  breath  came  fast  ;  her  eyes 
shone  ;  her  nervousness  and  dismay  then  and 
there  were  lost,  sunk  as  it  were,  in  a  wave  of 
indignant  wrath.  Just  anger  gave  to  the  girl 
the  right  degree  of  valour  of  which,  on  that 
terrible  night,  she  found  herself  in  such  des- 
perate need. 

"  Your  plans  are  altered  !  Your  mind  is 
changed  1 "  she  echoed  incredulously.  ''  Sir 
Garth,  I  demand — I  will  have  an  instant 
explanation  !  " 

"  So  you  may,"  he  rejoined.  "  First,  how- 
ever, may  I  ask  you  to  pitch  your  voice  in  a 
somewhat  lower  key  ?  You  would  not,  I 
presume,  care  for  the  servants  to  overhear 
you.^ 

"  All  the  world  may  overhear  me,"  was  her 
quick  reply.  "  All  the  world  to-morrow 
shall  — " 

He  checked  her  again. 

"  Come  this  way,"  he  said.  "  You  will  not 
let  me  explain." 

*'  No  explanation   should  he  required;  and 
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I  trust  you  will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 
Our  plans  were  settled  last  night." 

*'  Come,"  he  said  again  impatiently ;  and 
moved  without  further  parley  towards  the 
grove  by  the  moat,  where  the  hollow  splash 
of  a  frog  or  a  rat  alone  broke  the  silence 
about  the  sluggish  water  when  the  soughing  of 
the  trees  was  hushed. 

Scarcely  conscious  that  she  obeyed — in  the 
rush  of  conflicting  emotions  which  filled  her 
breast — she  followed  him,  until  they  stood 
together  there,  face  to  face,  within  the  shadow 
of  the  lonely  grove.  They  were  now  well 
out  of  earshot  of  any  prying  domestic  ;  they 
could  hear  the  moaning  of  the  river  beyond 
the  Moat  grounds. 

"  Sir  Garth,  I  am  waitinof,"  said  Madeline, 
as  quietly  as  she  could.  "What,  pray,  do  you 
mean  by  this  extraordinary  conduct  ?  En- 
lighten me  at  once,  if  you  please.  If  your 
plans  are  changed  since  last  night,  mine,  let 
me  assure  you,  are  not ;  and  I  am  impatient 
to  carry  them  out.  Faithfully,  too,  shall  they 
be  carried  out — do  not  fear  !  "  she  added,  her 
voice  quivering,  hard  as  she  tried  to  control  it. 

He  slightly  inclined  his  head,  in  token,  it 
would  seem,  either  of  his  indifference  or  of  his 
assent. 

"Miss  Dexter,"  he  replied  as  quietly  as 
she — "I  defy  you.     That  is  my  explanation  ! 
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I  refuse,  absolutely  refuse,  to  receive  you  at 
Woldney  Moat.  Therefore  you  may  return, 
as  soon  as  you  please,  to  your  friends  the 
Harlands,  and  " — with  a  shrug — ''  do  your 
worst.     I  repeat,  I   defy  you  !  " 

At  first,  in  her  amazement,  she  could  not 
speak.  She  became  faint  and  giddy.  The 
darkness  around  her  seemed  to  take  a  blood- 
red  tinge;  the  air  to  be  filled  with  strange 
humming  noises. 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  comprehend  me  ?  " 
said  Gilroy. 

By  an  intense  effort  she  got  back  her 
shattered  wits,  and  conquered  the  faintness 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  her.  The 
blow  he  had  dealt  her  was  so  sudden,  so 
staggering,  so  unlooked-for  —  and  yet  not 
wholly  unlooked-for  either.  For  had  not 
she  warned  herself  all  along  that  he  would 
play  her  false  in  the  end  ?  And  the  instinct 
had  proved  a  true  one — she  had  read  the  man 
aright  ! 

*'  You  mean,"  she  said,  or  rather  panted — 
**  you  mean  when  you  say  that  you  defy  me, 
Sir  Garth,  that  you  not  only  refuse  to  receive 
me  at  Woldney  Moat,  but  likewise  decline  to 
acknowledge  me  as  your  lawful  daughter,  or 
my  brother  Roy  as  your  lawful  heir  ?  This 
— this  is  what  I  am  to  understand  ?  " 

''  Precisely.      I  find  that,  after  all,  it  will 
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not  suit  me  to  have  the  business  settled  in 
the  charmingly  simple  and  straightforward 
fashion  so  lately  discussed  and  arranged  be- 
tween us,"  coolly  replied  Gilroy. 

**  But  you  have  owned— have  confessed  to 
me — have  already  acknowledged  that  — " 

''I  do  not  care  a  straw  what  I  have  ac- 
knowledged," he  threw  in.  '*  I  have  now 
determined  to  repudiate  every  charge  in 
connection  with  your  trumped-up  story — to 
treat  the  whole  affair,  in  short,  as  I  told  you 
once  before,  as  a  vile  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  you  and  yours.  We  will  fight  it  out  in 
that  way,  Miss  Dexter,  and  see  who  wins." 

"  You  cannot,  you  dare  not !  "  cried  Made- 
line, contemptuously.  "  It  is  absurd,  in  the 
face  of  the  proof  I  hold,  to  dream  of  such  a 
course  !  I  will  bring  Roy  down  here — sick 
and  weak  as  my  dear  lad  is — to  Woldney 
Moat ;  and,  side  by  side,  we  will  fight  you> 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  for  our  rights — coward 
that  you  are  ! — together.  Yes,  Roy  and  I 
together  will  humble  you  to  the  dust — " 

"  Find  him  first*  !  "  retorted  Gilroy 
savagely,  stung  into  incautious  outburst 
by  the  girl's  resolute  speech  and  indomitable 
spirit,  *'  and  carry  out  your  fine  threat 
afterwards  ! '' 

Instantly  a  horrible  fear  took  possession 
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of  Madeline's  soul.  Like  lightning  the  pos- 
sible truth  flashed  across  her  brain.  Treachery 
to  Roy  !  Could  it  be  so  ?  .  .  .  Grilroy  had 
sought  and  had  found  her  darling,  and  in 
some  diabolically  subtle  manner,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  one  who  bore  the  hated  name, 
had  crushed  him  in  the  path  in  which  his 
young  life  was  a  hindrance  as  ruthlessly  as 
lie  would  have  crushed  a  worm  !  Sir  Garth, 
she  well  knew,  was  a  desperate  man  in 
desperate  straits,  and  was  capable  of  dark 
doings  if   thwarted  in  his  schemes. 

This  terrible  conviction  took  fierce  and 
swift  hold  of  Madeline,  and  spurred  her  to 
immediate  action.  What  was  the  attainment 
of  their  rights  in  comparison  with  her 
cherished  brother's  safety  ?  The  matter  of 
restitution  must  stand  over,  must  wait,  nay, 
everything  must  give  place,  since  Roy's  well- 
being  was  more  vital  to  Madeline  than  aught 
else  in  the  world. 

The  horror  of  the  conception  which  had  so 
suddenly  seized  the  girl  seemed  to  daze  and 
to  choke  her ;  and  yet  she  was  fully  conscious 
of  what  she  meant  to  do.  She  could  not, 
would  not  live  another  minute  which  was 
not  spent  in  flying   to   Roy  ! 

As  instantly  as  the  idea  of  danger  to  her 
brother  had  come  to   Madeline,  so  was   her 
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mind  made  up.  Great  Heaven  !  at  that  very 
moment  was  Roy  living  or  dead  ? 

The  doubt  was  anguish,  torture  unspeak- 
able to  Madeline. 

Before  Grilroy  knew  what  had  happened, 
ere  he  could  stretch  forth  his  hand — as  he 
would  have  done — to  detain  her  in  her  flight, 
he  stood  within  the  shadow  of  the  lonely 
grove — alone  !     And  she  was  gone  ! 

A  dreadful  oath  broke  from  him. 

With  winged  feet  the  girl  sped  across  the 
grounds,  stumbling  now  and  then  over  the 
grassy  hillocks  which  abounded  in  that  deso- 
late wilderness,  and  gained  the  open  garden- 
door  from  which  the  light  shone  out,  and 
which  in  the  darkness  had  served  her  as  a 
guide. 

As  she  entered  Woldney  Moat — though 
Madeline  in  her  agonised  haste  heard  not 
the  sound — a  sharp  and  sudden  cry,  twice 
uttered,  rang  out  upon  the  breezy  darkness. 
It  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  copse 
by  the  moat,  close  to  which  Eoy  Dexter's 
sister  had  just  left  Sir  Garth  to  his  own 
reflections. 

The  capricious  wind  caught  up  the  cry  and 
flung  it  over  the  sullen  river;  then  all  was 
still  again.  The  voices  of  wind  and  stream 
together  rose  up  and  filled  the  air. 

Madeline     found    herself     in    a    narrow 
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panelled  passage  that  led  into  the  great 
hall  of  Woldney  Moat.  She  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  She  noticed 
naught  around  her. 

Coming  leisurely  down  the  stairs,  bearing 
a  tray  upon  which  Kate  Harlan d's  supper 
had  been  taken  up,  Madeline  saw  one  of  Mrs. 
James's  scanty  staff  of  domestics.  It  was 
the  scullery-wench,  Phoebe  Thatcher  ;  and 
Phcebe,  who  was  quite  aware  that  she  had 
no  business  to  be  descending  this  staircase 
when  Sir  Garth  was  at  home  at  the  Moat, 
gave  a  strangled  shriek  at  sight  of  Madeline ; 
for  in  the  poor  light  of  the  dark  old  hall  she 
mistook  the  young  lady  for  Mrs.  James. 
And  Mrs.  James,  when  bedtime  drew  nigh — 
as  Phcebe  knew  to  her  cost — could  be  an 
exceedingly  unpleasant  old  person  if  she  was 
upset.  Indeed,  she  thought  nothing  of  pull- 
ing Phoebe's  nose,  or  of  pinching  her  fat 
arm  blue,  after  her  last  glass  but  one  of  hot 
gin-and-water.  The  damsel,  in  stifling  a 
scream,  very  nearly  dropped   her  tray. 

Miss  Dexter,  however,  soon  set  Phoebe's 
mind  at  rest. 

Advancing  rapidly  towards  the  young- 
woman,  she  said  : 

''  You  are  Phoebe  Thatcher — I  remember 
you.  You  brought  a  note  the  other  evening 
to  the  Little  Mills  ?" 
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*'  Yes,  miss,"  replied  Phoebe,  drawing  a 
full  breath  of  relief.  ''  Oh,  lor'  !  what  a 
turn,  miss,  you  did  give  me,  to  be  sure.  I 
thought  you  was  Mrs.  James,  that  I  did,  and 
she  is  so  tight  to-night." 

How  strange  and  wild  the  young  lady 
looked,  thought  Phoebe  !  Almost — almost 
as  if  she  was  going  out  of  her  mind  ! 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Madeline, 
vaguely.  Her  very  knees  shook  beneath 
her  in  her  agony  of  impatience  and  anxiety. 
"  I  want  to  see  Miss  Harland  directly. 
Where  shall  I  find  her  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  Mr.  Chance's  room,  with  that 
— that  female  from  Coverley,  a  professional 
nuss  they  calls  her,"  answered  Phoebe.  "  He's 
getting  a  bit  quieter  now,  miss,  but  he  have 
been  rampaging  awful  again  most  of  the  even- 
ing, and  have  blacked  one  of  Mr.  Badger's 
eyes,  who  was  a-helping  with  Matthew 
to  hold  him  down,  because  he  wanted  to 
chuck  hisself  out  o'  window,  Mr.  Badger 
says,  and  all  the  while  kep'  a-screaming  out 
about  snakes  and  rats  and  devils,  miss," 
said  Phoebe,  breathlessly,  "  enough  to  make 
your  flesh  regular  creep  on  your  bones,  Mr. 
Badger  says — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Madeline  broke  in,  "  but 
which  is  Mr.  Chance's  room  ?  Quick — tell 
me,  Phoebe  !  " 
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"  The  fif  door  down  the  south  corridor," 
answered  Phoebe,  glancing  over  her  shoulder 
and  nodding  up  the  wide  and  shadowy  stairs. 
*'  Keep  straight  on  when  you  gets  to  the  top, 
miss,  and  then  turn  to  your  right." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  " 

Soon  Madeline,  with  trembling  fingers, 
was  tapping  at  the  door  of  Barton  Chance's 
room.  Although  the  door  itself  was  stout 
enough,  sounds  sickening  to  the  ear  and  soul 
•could  be  heard  distinctly  in  the  room  beyond 
it  as  one  stood  in  the  corridor  without. 

A  man  was  shrieking  out  that  Zulus  and 
horned  devils  were  crowding  and  mouthinor 
about  his  bedside ;  that  serpents  were  coiling 
themselves  around  his  burning  throat,  and 
would  shortly  throttle  him  if  someone  did 
not  tear  them  off;  that  a  huge  black  dog, 
with  eyes  like  living  coals,  was  crouching  in 
a  corner  by  the  wardrobe;  that  rats  that 
showed  their  yellow  teeth  as  they  ran  were 
rushing  in  hundreds  across  the  bedclothes. 
And,  in  his  fevered  imagination,  he  plucked 
at  the  vermin  as  they  ran. 

In  answer  to  Madeline's  knock  Kate  her- 
self appeared.  She  came  out  quickly  from 
the  sick-room,  and  locked  the  door  behind 
her.  She  was  extremely  pale ;  no  trace  of 
colour  was  in  her  cheeks.  Nevertheless, 
she   was   apparently  calm,  and  her  purpose 
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remained  as  firm  as  ever.  She  did  not  at 
first  recognise  her  visitor — Madeline  looked 
so  white  and  wild ;  indeed,  as  if  she  had 
met  a  ghost  in  that  groined  and  gloomy 
corridor  of   "Woldney  Moat. 

When  Kate  understood  that  it  was  really 
Madeline,  she  was  greatly  astonished.  For 
since  her  arrival  at  the  Moat  she  had  never 
once  set  eyes  upon  Sir  Garth  Grilroy ;  nor 
had  she  received  from  him  a  message  of  any 
kind  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Dexter  was  ex- 
pected at  the  house.  Kate  Harland  grasped 
her  friend  by  both  hands,  and  kissed  her 
upon  either  cheek. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  she  whispered,  "  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  Is  anything  wrong  at 
home  ? "  she  added,  anxiously,  an  instant 
afterwards. 

Madeline's  state  of  mind  was  such,  her 
eagerness  to  be  up  and  doing,  as  it  were,  was 
so  intense,  that  she  could  not  wait  to  choose 
the  words  which  would  express  coherently 
what  she  wished  to  say.  In  a  sort  of 
frenzied  haste  she  returned  Kate's  caress, 
and  answered : 

"No,  no;  nothing  at  home  is  wrong;  but 
everything  is  wrong  for  me !  I  came  here 
to-night  to  see  Sir  Garth,  and  now — and  now 
something  cruel  and  dreadful  has  happened 
— I  know  it ! — and  I  must  go  to  London  to- 
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night — yes,  this  very  night — every  moment  is 
precious — may  mean  either  life  or  death.  I 
must  get  away  at  once  !  " 

*'  Good  gracious  !  What,  at  once — to-night, 
dear  Madeline?"  echoed  Kate,  more  and  more 
amazed.     "  It  is  not  possible,  I  think." 

"  It  must  be  made  possible,"  cried  Made- 
line, with  despairing  energy.  ''  Roger  will 
help  me." 

*'  Of  course  he  will  if  he  can,"  said  Kate, 
soothingly.  '*  But,  dearest  friend,  cannot  you 
tell  me  more  ?  " 

"  Not  now — I  must  not,  dare  not  wait," 
returned  Madeline.  She  pressed  her  fore- 
head for  a  moment  to  Kate's  bosom.  Kate 
held  her  close  by  the  waist.  "  When  I  come 
back — if  I  should  ever  come  back — then — 
then^ — I  ran  up  here  merely  to  say  good-bye," 
she  broke  off.     ''  And  now  I  must  go." 

''  Do  not  talk  so  wildly  ;  of  course  you  will 
come  back,"  said  Kate,  gravely.  "  Still  I 
wish,  my  dear,  that  1  was  less  in  the  dark — 
as  it  is,  I  can  do  so  little  to  help  or  to  com- 
fort you  !  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  cannot  help 
me.  Oh,  Kate,  Kate,  I  am  odiously  selfish  ! 
In  the  midst  of  my  own  distress,  I  entirely 
forget  that  you  have  troubles  of  your  own. 
Is  it — is  it  very  fearful  in  that  room  ?  " 
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'*  Very  fearful,"  answered  Kate,  gently. 
"  But,  with  Heaven's  aid,  I  do  not  mean  to 
lose  heart." 

"  Surely  there  is  hope  r  "  Madeline  whis- 
pered. "  He  is  not  so  ill  but  that — but 
that—  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  I  pray  not.  Do  not  sug- 
gest it,"  said  Kate,  shivering.  And  she 
hastily  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if 
she  would  so  shut  out  the  cruel  picture  which 
Madeline's  solicitude  had  conjured  up. 

"  Dearest  friend,  God  help  both  you  and 
him!  And  now  —  good-bye,"  murmured 
Madeline. 

She  was  gone.  Kate  Harland  could  see  the 
slight  dark  shape  hurrying  away  down  the 
gloomy  corridor. 

And  Madeline,  wringing  her  hands,  mut- 
tered : 

"Is  he  dead?  ...  Is  it  murder?  .  .  . 
My  darling,  I  am  coming.  .  .  .  Minna,  your 
own  loving  Minna,  is  coming  to  you,  Roy. 
...  If  this  suspense  does  not  kill  me,  I  shall 
soon  know  the  truth  .  .  .  the  worst  .  .  . 
whatever  it  be  .  .  .'' 

And  that  one  horrid  word,  the  word 
"  murder,"  alone  stole  back  to  Kate  Har- 
land's  ears,  as  she  stood — herself  dumb  in 
her  sorrow — without  the  locked  door  of 
Barton  Chance's  room. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

E.OGER  Harland,  disinclined  for  bed  and  sleep, 
sat,  with  the  lamp  at  his  elbow,  pipe  in  mouth, 
and  with  his  head  supported  on  his  hands, 
trying  hard  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  open 
page  before  him. 

He  had,  in  a  bookcase  in  his  den,  a  fairly- 
represented  company  of  the  best  fiction- 
spinners  ;  foremost  amongst  whom,  perhaps, 
in  Roger  Harland's  love,  stood  Walter  Scott, 
the  good  and  great. 

To-night  he  had  taken  down  from  its  place 
on  the  shelves  an  old  favourite  of  his  boy- 
hood's— Woodstock.  But  even  Cavalier 
Wildrake,  in  Roger's  present  mood,  somehow 
failed  to  grip  his  attention;  and  for  "Alice 
Lee  "  he  read  *'  Madeline,"  and  the  printed 
letters  which  spelled  "  Woodstock "  seemed 
to  dissolve  under  his  eyes  into  "  Woldney 
Moat." 

Presently,  in  a  lull  of  the  wind,  he  heard 
the  click  of  the  garden-gate,  followed  by  a 
swift  light  step  upon  the  gravel  path,     fle 
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raised  his  rough  head  and  listened.  Some- 
body was  tapping  on  the  window  panes. 

Putting  his  pipe  aside,  he  went  immediately 
to  the  front  door.  It  was  quite  dark.  Murky 
clouds  had  spread  themselves  over  the  sky; 
neither  moon  nor  star  was  visible  now ;  and 
rain  was  falling  steadily  and  pattered  on  the 
thirsty  leaves  :  those  of  a  creeper  about  the 
door-posts  shone  moistly  in  the  light  which 
danced  out  from  the  hall. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  called  Eoger. 

Then  Madeline  stepped  out  of  the  shadow, 
her  head  covered  with  her  hood. 

"  Eoger,"  said  she,  breathlessly,  "  it  is  I — 
come  back  to  you — come  back  to  you  in  need 
of  your  instant  help.  You  will  help  me,  I 
know.  Oh  !  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  bo 
done." 

If  possible,  Harland's  amazement  exceeded 
that  of  Kate.  Like  Kate,  too,  he  noticed 
directly  how  white  and  wild-looking  wero 
Madeline's  features. 

''Madeline!"  he  ejaculated.  And  at  first 
could  say  no  more.  Then  perceiving  that 
she  was  near  to  fainting  from  bodily  exhaus- 
tion and  mental  anguish  combined,  he  drew 
her  into  the  house,  got  her  wine,  and  com~ 
pelled  her  to  drink  it.  Just  then  it  was  the 
best  and  kindest  thing  he  could  do. 
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When  she  had  in  some  measure  recovered 
her  strength,  she  made  him  comprehend — 
albeit  in  hurried  and  incoherent  language — 
what  it  was  that  she  wanted  him  to  do  for 
her. 

*'  Something  dreadful,  Roger — I — I  know 
what ;  I  mean,  Roger,  I — I  hardly  know 
what — has  happened,  and  I  must  leave  this 
place,  must  start  for  London  at  once  !  Oh, 
if  vou  love  me,  do  not  tell  me  that  it  cannot 
be  done  I  Surely  there  is  a  way — say  that 
there  are  means  by  which  I  can  start  on  my 
journey  to-night ! — start,  I  mean,  late  as  it  is, 
without  further  loss  of  time  ?  " 

What  is  there  that  a  strong  and  true  man 
will  not  do  and  suffer — or,  at  any  rate, 
attempt  to  do  and  suffer — for  the  woman  he 
loves  ? 

Seeiog  her  agony  of  impatience,  he  forebore, 
pardonably  curious  as  he  might  feel,  to  ques- 
tion her  yet  with  regard  to  her  reappearance — • 
so  strangely  unexpected  as  it  was  after  all 
that  had  gone  before — at  the  Little  Mills  that 
night;  and  promptly  went  into  his  den  to 
consult  a  Bradshaw  there. 

"  Yes,  Madeline,"  he  called  out,  cheerily, 
from  that  small  inner  apartment  to  the  girl 
who  sat  shivering  and  waiting  in  the  dining- 
room  :  "  I  think  we    can  manao:e  it — don't 
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worry.  It  is  now  " — ^looking  at  his  watch — 
"  a  quarter  to  eleven.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  get  a  train,  dear,  at  this  time  o' 
night,  either  at  Coverley  or  at  Twycross ;  but 
I  see  that  a  London  midnight  fast  train  stops 
at  Eedtown  at  11.55,  and  gets  to  Paddington 
at  12.50.  By  making  the  mare  step  it,  we 
can  be  at  Redtown  in  little  better  than  half- 
an-hour.  So  make  haste  to  exchange  those 
damp  garments  for  dry  ones,  and  I  will  go 
and  see  about  the  dog-cart." 

He  did  not  mention  that  Dan'l  was  over  at 
the  Lock ;  that  the  other  mill-men  and  the 
women-servants  were  all  gone  to  bed  ;  so 
that  practically  for  Roger  "  seeing  about  the 
dog-cart  "  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
going  out  and  unearthing  a  lantern  from 
some  beetle-haunted  scullery  corner  or  other, 
harnessing  the  mare,  and  putting  her  be- 
tween the  shafts  with  his  own  hands.  But 
it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  done  so 
simple  a  job  for  himself  ;  and  now  it  was  for 
Madeline. 

'*  Oh,  Roger,"  she  sighed,  nearly  sobbed, 
*'  how  good  you  are  to  me  !  I  am  so  grate- 
ful — so  grateful —  " 

He  came  back  to  her  in  the  dining-room, 
a  wistful  light  in  his  clear  and  honest  eyes. 

*'  Nonsense  !  "  said  he ;  and  his  kind  voice 
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sounded  perhaps  a  trifle  brusque,  for  he  was 
keenly  disappointed  in  the  turn  which  events 
had  taken.  More  delay,  more  inexplicable 
putting-ofE  was  then,  it  appeared  after  all, 
necessary,  before  the  shadow  between  them 
could  be  swept  away,  and  the  mystery  which 
he  hated  could  give  place  to  open  truth. 
"  By-the-bye,  those  things  of  yours,  Madeline, 
have  gone  to  the  Moat,"  he  added. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  Eoger,"  she  replied. 
Then  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  shuddering 
irrelevancy — "  Never,  never  again  do  I  want 
to  go  to  Woldney  Moat !  " 

With  no  other  word  either  of  comment  or 
inquiry  he  went  out  and  got  ready  the  mare 
and  dog-cart.  Across  the  black  and  moan- 
ing river  the  Pringles'  house,  through  the 
trees,  showed  a  block  of  blazing  windows; 
for  at  that  hour  Mrs.  Pringle's  Race-ball  was 
in  full  and  jocund  swing.  But  Harland, 
though  he  noticed  those  beacons  of  festivity, 
really  failed  now  to  comprehend  what  they 
meant.  He  had  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
Coverley  Race-week;  forgotten  the  very 
existence  of  his  neighbours  the  Pringles ; 
and  had  active  thought  only  for  Madeline 
and  her  troubles,  which  it  almost  seemed,  he 
reflected  bitterly,  that  he  was  never  to  be 
permitted  to  share.     Was  it,  wondered  he, 
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to  be  for  ever  and  ever  thus — "  Strangers 

yet?" 

A  few  minutes  later,  well  sheltered  and 
wrapped  up,  she  was  sitting  in  the  dog-cart 
by  Eoger's  side ;  being  borne,  as  fast  as  the 
-willing  mare  could  go,  through  the  wet  and 
moonless  night  along  the  Redtown  road. 

Harland,  upon  his  lofty  cushioned  place, 
looked  in  the  night-gloom  very  big  and 
strong  and  masterful ;  and  Madeline,  on  the 
lower  seat,  with  a  comforting  sense  of  his 
strength  and  devotion,  nestled  close  to  his 
side  and  pressed  her  cheek  to  his  arm.  The 
gnawing  anxiety  and  dread  in  her  heart  were 
not  so  hard  to  endure,  now  that,  with  every 
hoof-beat  of  the  animal  before  them,  the 
distance  between  herself  and  Roy  grew 
momentarily  less  and  less. 

As  long  as  she  lived  Madeline  would  re- 
member, with  a  thrill  of  mingled  misery  and 
joy,  that  wild  wet  windy  drive  at  midnight 
to  catch  the  London  train. 

Roger  felt  the  tender  pressure  against  his 
arm,  and  sidewise  he  bent  down  to  her. 
Said  he  : 

"  Madeline,  when  shall  we  meet  again,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"  I — I  do  not  know,"  was  her  desolate 
reply.     No  ;  mercifully  she  did  not  know  ! 
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"  Is  it  your  wish,  then,  that  to-night  we 
part  for  ever  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Roger,  why  hurt  me  like  that  !  Would 
you  break  my  heart  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Am  I  never  to  learn  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  tie  between  yourself,  MadeUne,  and 
that  man  at  Woldney  Moat  ?  "  said  Roger, 
in  a  sterner  voice.  '*  Do  not  you  think  that 
I  have  been  patient  long  enough — nay,  tried 
enough  ?  Is  it  never  to  be  made  clear  ? 
Only  an  hour  or  so  ago,  did  you  not  promise 
that  you  would  write  to  me  from  the  Moat, 
and  would  reveal — " 

''  Had  that  man — Sir  Garth  Gilroy — not 
played  me  false,  as  you  know,  Roger,  I  have 
all  along  dreaded  that  he  would,"  interrupted 
the  girl,  earnestly,  "I  should  by  this  time 
have  written  out  the  story  of  my  life,  and 
the  letter  by  some  means  would  have  reached 
you  to-morrow  morning.  Indeed,  indeed  I 
meant  to  keep  my  promise  !  " 

"  He  has  played  you  false  then  ? "  said 
Roger. 

"  Not  only  me,"  she  replied,  with  a  catch 
in  her  breath.  *'  but  I  believe — I — I  have 
€very  reason  to  believe — that— that  he  has 
dealt  in  some  treacherous  manner  with  my 
brother  also.  I  cannot  conceive  in  what 
manner — I    can     only     tremble     with     the 
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vaguest  apprehension.  Nor  can  I  know 
another  moment  of  peace  until  my  fears 
are  either  set  at  rest — or — or  are  confirmed. 
Hence  my  journey  to-night." 

*'  My  darling,"  said  Harland  wistfully, 
"  why  not  tell  me  your  story  now  ? — here, 
now,  as  we  drive  along  ?  No  one  can  inter- 
rupt us." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  she  returned  quickly,  with 
a  kind  of  shrinking  terror  in  her  voice.  "  Not 
now — the  tale,  Roger,  is  too  long  and  too — 
too  painful.  I  have  no  heart  now  for  the 
telling  of  it ;  indeed  I  have  not ;  let  it  wait. 
I  can  do  nothing,  can  think  of  nothing,  until 
I  have  ascertained  whether  Roy  is  safe  or 
not." 

He  urged  her  no  farther. 

Beneath  a  smart  flick  or  two  of  the  whip 
the  horse  increased  its  speed.  The  lights  of 
Redtown  came  in  sight  and  lit  up  the  wet 
darkness  around.  A  word  from  Madeline, 
and  Roger  would  instantly  have  so  ordered 
affairs  that  he  would  be  able  to  accompany 
her  to  her  journey's  end  ;  or  to  the  world's 
end,  if  need  were.  But,  for  various  reasons, 
Madeline  did  not  say  that  word — for  one 
thing,  her  love  was  as  unselfish  as  it  was 
deep.  And  Harland,  naturally  shy  and  sensi- 
tive, was  too  proud  in  his  reserve  to  suggest 
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an  arrangement  which  would  probably  land 
him  in  a  home  and  amongst  people  that  were 
alike  utterly  unknown  to  him. 

When  they  reached  the  Redtown  station 
they  heard  the  roar  of  the  approaching  train. 
They  had  no  time  to  spare. 

Punctually  at  11.55  the  London  express 
steamed  alongside  of  the  platform  at  which  it 
was  expected.  The  fairly  spacious  station 
was  draughty  and  very  gloomy,  and  quite 
deserted  save  for  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  porters  whom  duty  compelled  to  be 
where  they  were.  The  refreshment-rooms, 
at  this  late  hour,  were  closed  and  dark ;  the 
bookstall  was  shut  up ;  a  solitary  lamp  here 
and  there  flickered  dismally  and  made  queer 
noises  in  the  draught. 

Madeline,  it  appeared,  was  the  only  pas- 
senger at  Redtown  who  was  going  up  to 
London  by  the  midnight  train. 

Her  ticket  was  taken.  Roger  had  found 
for  her  an  empty  first-class  compartment. 
There  would  be  no  more  stopping  until 
Westbourne  Park  was  reached. 

The  guard  was  about  to  blow  his  whistle; 
the  hissing  engine  to  speed  on  its  way  again. 
E-oger,  standing  by  the  carriage-door,  held 
Madeline's  little  band  close-clasped  within 
his  own. 
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"  Madeline — dear  love — surely  you  will 
tell  me  one  thing,"  said  lie  hoarsely,  "  will 
ease  my  mind  in  one  direction,  before  we 
part  to-night?" 

"  Yes — what  is  it  ?  "  she  said  nervously, 
with  pathetic  questioning  eyes  meeting  his. 

"  Tell  me  this — only  this,"  said  Roger  ; 
the  wheels  were  groaning,  the  train  was 
beginning  to  move — "  what  is  the  relation- 
ship, if  any  relationship  there  be  between 
you,  which  binds  you  to  Sir  Grarth  Grilroy  ? 
Since  you  cannot  tell  me  more  now,  in 
Heaven's  name  relieve  my  suspense,  my 
doubt,  and  tell  me  that.  Madeline,  it  is  not 
much !  " 

After  a  few  seconds  of  scarcely  perceptible 
hesitation,  she  said  firmly,  forgetting  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  how  much  her  words 
might  imply  : 

"  I  will,  Roger  ;  that  now — and  more  soon 
— all  creation  may  know.     He  is  my  father  !  " 

She  marvelled  greatly,  as  their  hands  fell 
apart,  at  the  strange,  dazed  expression  which 
flashed  over  Roger's  features;  at  the  pain, 
incredulity,  and  bewilderment  in  his  dear 
kind  eyes.  Her  name  was  ''Dexter;"  but 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy  of  Woldney  Moat  was  her 
father !  How  could  that  be  so  .  .  .  unless 
.  .  .  unless  .  .  . 
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There  was  neither  time  nor  chance  for 
another  word.  All  further  explanation  must 
wait  until — well,  until  only  Heaven  knew 
when. 

The  midnight  express  was  bearing  Made- 
line through  the  wet  wild  darkness  nearer 
and  nearer  every  minute  to  Roy ;  and  Har- 
land  stood,  stunned  and  alone,  upon  the 
platform  of  the  Redtown  station. 

And  stunned  and  alone,  with  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  ducked  to  the  driving  wind 
and  rain,  he  galloped  his  stout  mare  home  to 
the  Little  Mills. 

With  Kate  away,  and  Madeline  gone,  how 
desolate  would  that  home  be  now  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

*' Hansom!" 

A  cab  in  answer  to  the  call  came  rattling 
over  the  stones,  and  the  Paddington  porter 
who  had  run  to  Madeline's  assistance  now 
hastened  to  throw  back  the  doors  for  the  lady 
to  step  into  the  vehicle. 

"Where  to,  if  you  please  'm?"  he  in- 
quired, with  the  utmost  complaisance,  having 
pocketed  the  coin  which  Madeline  had  put 
into  his  hand.  It  might  have  been  a  half- 
sovereign  for  aught  the  girl  knew  or  cared  in 
her  present  perturbed  condition  of  mind. 

"17,  CumberlaDd  Square,"  she  said. 

"Right  'm.  17,  Cumberland  Square," 
shouted  upward  the  porter  to  the  cabby; 
and  Madeline,  as  she  went  joltiDg  off  from 
the  Great  Western  terminus,  heard  the 
clocks  in  the  west-end  church-spires  striking, 
in  various  tones,  the  hour  of  one. 

The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall ;  but  the  night, 
or  rather  the  early  morning,  was  yet  at  its 
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darkest.  The  chilly  wind  had  given  place  to 
a  muggy  breeze,  which  by-and-by  would 
winnow  the  ebon  clouds  and  lift  them  in  frasf- 
ments  from  the  pallid  east. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  London  season,  and 
the  season  was  at  its  height.  Many  a  town 
mansion  of  the  west  was  ablaze  from  base- 
ment to  attic,  the  inmates  of  which  houses,  in 
all  probability,  had  spent  the  day  at  Coverley- 
on-Dane. 

The  Coverley  Cup-day  was  a  modest  Ascot ; 
and  as  such,  indeed,  was  the  occasion  re- 
garded by  the  rich  and  gay  town- world. 
But,  unlike  Ascot,  Coverley  had  never  as  yet 
received  the  cachet  of  Royalty's  smile  ;  and  so 
at  Coverley  fine  London  dames  and  damsels 
wore  their  old  Ascot  gowns. 

And  many  a  hansom  crawled  by  the  de- 
serted pavements  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a 
late  fare.  Even  two  or  three  of  the  great 
houses  in  their  own  quiet  and  majestic  square, 
Madeline  noticed,  were  to-night  lit  up  in  every 
window. 

But  No.  17  was  still  and  dark;  awfully 
still,  it  seemed  to  Madeline's  excited  imao^ina- 
tion.  The  blinds  were  all  down;  the  hall-light 
was  extinguished.  It  needed  but  a  hatch- 
ment upon  the  outer  walls  to  silently  pro- 
claim that  Death  had  reissued  within  them. 
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Madeline  paid  and  dismissed  her  cabman, 
and  then  called  up  sufficient  courage  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  the  knocker.  At  first  she 
knocked  timidly  enough;  then  rang  as 
timorously.  She  waited.  No  answer,  no 
light,  no  footstep — either  upon  the  stair  or  in 
the  hall.  She  knocked  again;  then  rang 
again — a  long,  continuous  peak  But  still  no 
token,  no  sound  of  life  stirred  within  the 
great  quiet  house.  Then  Madeline,  in  a 
kind  of  sick  despair,  seized  with  both  hands 
the  big  knocker,  and  awoke,  with  a  ven- 
geance, the  echoes  of  Cumberland  Square. 

A  policeman,  stationary  at  a  corner  some 
distance  off,  hearing  the  disturbance  which 
Madeline  was  creating,  with  heavy  and 
measured  tread  strolled  up  to  the  steps  of 
No.  17,  and  turned  his  bull's-eye  full  upon 
her. 

At  that  instant  a  pale,  greenish  gleam 
flickered  upon  the  fanlight,  and  a  footstep 
became  just  audible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door. 

The  policeman,  perceiving  that  the  dis- 
turber of  the  square's  august  serenitude  was 
a  lady,  said  with  respectful  mien  : 

"  I  believe,  madam,  the  fam'ly's  away.  I 
saw  the  carriage,  with  some  luggage,  drive 
off  only  the  other  afternoon." 
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Ere  her  lips  could  form  any  reply  to  this 
staggering  piece  of  information,  the  door 
was  unchained  and  unbolted  and  opened  to 
about  four  inches  width ;  the  scared  and 
astonished  face  of  Bing  the  footman  appear- 
ing, beneath  a  flat-candlestick  which  he  held 
over  his  head,  in  the  narrow  lighted  aperture 
made  by  the  just-opened  door.  Directly 
Bing — in  curious  dishabille — recognised  his 
young  mistress,  he  flung  the  great  door 
wide  open. 

Madeline  tottered  into  the  hall  and  fell 
upon  the  first  chair  she  came  to;  whilst  the 
man-servant  stared  at  her  in  an  amazement 
that  was  at  first  too  intense  for  speech.  At 
last — for  once  forgetting  his  manners  and 
training — lie  exclaimed  : 

"  Gracious  goodness  me.  Miss  Minna — 
Miss  Dexter — what  a  fright  you  have  give 
us  all  to  be  sure  !  " 

Here  a  clacking  sort  of  step  sounded  upon 
the  stairs,  and  Hobson,  Mrs.  De  Lisle's 
maid,  with  another  bed-room  candlestick — 
in  old  slippers  and  a  demi-toilette  more 
curious  by  far  than  Bing's — cautiously  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene. 

*'  What  hever  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Bing !  " 
said  Hobson,  in  a  sepulchral  whisper — "  not 
burglars,  is  it  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  r 
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Would  Hobson  have  been  visible  there  if 
such  bad  really  been  the  case  ? 

A  moment  afterwards  she  ejaculated  like 
Bing  himself: 

"Law  gracious  me,  it's — ^it's  Miss  Minna!" 

"  '  Madeline  '  there — '  Minna  '  here  !  Oh, 
the  tangled  web,  the  tangled  web  ! "  heart- 
brokenly  she  moaned  to  herself. 

"You  are  ill,  Miss  Minna,  I'm  afraid?" 
said  Hobson,  anxiously. 

"Hobson — Bing,"  gasped  the  girl;  "tell  me! 
Tell  me,  is  it  right,  is  it  true,  that  Mr.  Roy  and 
Mrs.  De  Lisle  are  away  ? — gone  without 
sending  me  word  ?  Oh,  it  cannot  be — there 
is  a  mistake  somewhere,"  she  broke  off  in- 
coherently, turning  her  piteous  gaze  first  on 
one  domestic,  then  on  the  other.  Both  Bing 
and  Hobson,  in  all  sincerity,  sympathised  with 
their  young  mistress  in  her  evident  distress  ; 
though  they  failed  to  look  sympathetic,  owing 
perhaps  in  a  measure  to  the  queer  appear- 
ance they  presented  in  their  hastily-donned 
attire.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
were  exceedingly  curious  to  discover  what 
had  happened  in  the  family,  what  the  matter 
was,  what  was  wrong.  Something  must  have 
happened,  something  must  be  wrong,  for 
Miss  Dexter  to  arrive  without  warning  at 
Cumberland  Square  at  the  unearthly  hour  of 
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one  o'clock  in  the  morning — not  knowing, 
either,  that  Mrs.  De  Lisle  and  Mr.  Roy  had 
together  left  town  on  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon !  So  curiosity  waxing  stronger  than 
sympathy,  Hobson  lost  no  time  in  saying  : 

"  Law,  Miss  Minna,  you  actially  are  not 
aware,  then,  that  Mrs.  De  Lisle  and  Mr.  Roy- 
left  here  in  a  dreadful  fluster  last  Tuesday?" 

"  Yes,  Miss,  in  a  terrible  fluster,"  added 
Bing,  with  concern.  "  There  was  no  time 
for  nothing,  as  you  may  say;  and  we  haven't 
the  least  idea  where  they're  gone  to." 

*'  I — I  did  not  know  it,"  said  the  girl, 
faintly. 

She  slowly  rose  from  the  chair  in  the  haJl 
and  moved  instinctively  towards  the  door  of 
Roy's  room,  which  Bing,  anticipating  her 
desire,  made  haste  to  opea  for  his  mistress ; 
and  then  the  man  lighted  one  of  the  lamps 
and  placed  it  upon  the  table  near  to  Minna — 
so  that  they  might  see  what  they  were  about, 
he  whispered  feelingly  to  Hobson,  Hobson 
nodded,  and  again  looked  compassionately  at 
Minna. 

She  sat  quite  still  for  a  little  while,  sat 
there  upon  Roy's  especial  couch,  wondering 
what  on  earth  she  should  do  next.  A  kind 
of  stupor  had  fallen  upon  her  and  temporarily 
deadened   her   senses.      She   stared   almosfc 
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vacantly  about  the  familiar  room,  with  its 
books,  busts,  pictures,  and  subdued  Oriental 
colouring ;  every  artistic  treasure  which 
adorned  the  walls  around  her  seeming  to 
breathe  eloquently  of  the  absent  E-oy.  In 
this  dull,  strange  way  she  noticed  that  the 
flowers  in  the  bowls  and  vases  were  dead  ; 
that  dust  lay  gray  upon  books  and  piano. 
The  withered  flowers  smelled  like  flowers  that 
have  withered  in  a  church;  the  piano  and 
the  books  scattered  here  and  there  looked 
as  if  they  had  not  been  opened  for  years. 

Then  Minna  remembered  that  it  was  Roy's 
fanciful  desire  that  no  servant,  when  at  any 
time  he  was  absent  from  home,  should  ever 
enter  his  room  to  meddle  with  his  things — 
hence  the  dust  and  the  litter  and  the  beautiful 
room  remaining  as  Eoy  himself  had  left  it. 
And  yet — and  yet  could  it  be  that  her  dear 
brother  had  occupied  that  room  so  lately  as 
on  the  Tuesday  which  had  just  gone  by? 
Why  now,  then,  did  it  seem  so  forlorn  ? 

Hobson  could  not  brook  this  silent  state 
of  affairs.  Hobson  was  an  old  and  a  tried 
servant,  and  she  meant  to  find  out  something 
if  she  could. 

"  Bing,"  said  she  reproachfully,  "  go  and 
make  a  fire  somewhere.  Miss  Dexter  would 
like  something  after  her  long  journey,  I'll  be 
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bound,"  hazarded  Hobson.  "  And  Bing,  now 
you're  about  it,  you  may  as  well  step  upstairs 
and  tell  cook  and  the  rest  that  it's  only  Miss 
Minna  come  home.  Cook  was  like  to  die  o' 
fright  when  I  came  down  just  now." 

Bing  vanished  obediently;  his  braces — 
though  he  knew  it  not — dangling  elegantly 
in  the  rear  of  him  as  he  went. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired  after  your 
journey,  Miss  Minna,  and  would  be  glad  to 
get  to  bed,"  persisted  the  lady's-maid. 
*'And  would  you  like  some  tea,  Miss 
Minna,  or  what  ?  " 

Hobson  was  itching  to  discover  whence 
had  been  taken  this  singular  journey  which 
had  landed  the  young  lady,  luggageless,  in 
Cumberland  Square  at  such  an  uncomfort- 
able hour. 

Minna  awoke,  as  it  were,  with  a  start. 

*'  Bed  ?  "  she  echoed,  impatiently — ■"  no, 
no,  no  !  What  is  the  use  of  going  to  bed  ? 
Get  me  some  coffee,  please,  Hobson,  and  I 
will  rest  here  until — Are  you  sure,"  she  broke 
off,  with  a  kind  of  feverish  disbelief,  *'  are 
you  quite  sure  that  not  one  of  the  servants 
knows  where  they  are  gone  ?  " 

"  Quite  positive  certain.  Miss  Minna,"  was 
Hobson's  rather  aggrieved  reply.  "  Mrs.  De 
Lisle  would  have  told  me  'fore  anybody." 
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Minna  turned  away  her  head  and  laid  it 
against  the  soft  cushions  of  her  brother's 
couch. 

**  Eoy,  Koy,  my  beloved,  where  are  you  ?" 
she  murmured.—**  Are  you  in  danger,  my 
brother,  or  are  you  safe  ?  Kind  Heaven  t 
would  that  I  knew.  What  shall  I  do — 
whither  can  I  go?  Oh,  Eoy,  it  was  cruel 
of  you  not  to  let  me  know !  " 

**  I  will  bring  you  the  coffee  as  soon  as 
ever  I  can.  Miss  Minna,"  said  Hobson,  per- 
ceiving that  Miss  Dexter  was  by  no  means  in 
the  humour  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  **  I'll 
go  at  once  and  see  what  Bing's  about  down* 
stairs — I  won't  be  longer  than  I  can  help, 
Miss  Minna." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Minna,  her  head  still 
pressed  down  upon  the  pillows  of  Eoy's 
couch. 

Hobson,  in  her  ancient  slippers,  went 
clacking  off  on  her  errand  ;  and  the  girl  was 
left  alone  in  the  lofty  and  silent  room. 

**  *  Miss  Minna — Miss  Minna,'  "  she  echoed 
drearily;  **my  own  name,  in  my  own  ears,  has 
got  to  sound  strange  and  unnatural  since — 
since — " 

It  would  seem  that  the  thoughts  warring 
within  her  were  too  tumultuous  to  be  calmly 
borne,  or  perhaps  the  mournful  solitude  of 
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Eoy's  lovely  old  study  had  become  irksome 
and  unendurable  to  Minna's  nerves ;  for 
sitting  up  suddenly,  she  pushed  back  the 
hair  from  her  hot  temples,  and  then  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room. 

In  this  restless  pacing  up  and  down,  she 
passed  twice,  ere  her  eyes  fell  upon  it,  a 
small  oak  table,  exquisitely  carved  and  quite 
black  with  age,  which  was  usually  strewed — 
as  indeed  Minna  found  it  now — with  maga- 
zines, reviews,  a  mass  of  periodical  literature, 
which  Roy  Dexter  at  all  times  was  so  fond 
of  collecting  about  him.  Upon  this  maga- 
zine litter  lay  three  or  four  letters  which  the 
post  had  brought  for  him  since  Roy  had  left 
town. 

Minna  halted  in  her  going  to  and  fro  when 
she  at  last  caught  sight  of  these  letters — 
halted  and  examined  the  envelopes  one  after 
another.  The  third  that  she  took  up  she 
immediately  saw  was  one  from  herself.  It 
was  the  one  which  she  had  so  lately  written 
at  the  Little  Mills,  telling  .Roy,  in  hopeful 
language,  that  the  weary  waiting-time  would 
soon  be  over ;  that  the  work  of  restitution 
and  justice  which  she  had  undertaken  to  ac- 
complish would  soon  be  done. 

And  now  ?     Ah,  now  !  .  .  . 
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A  little  sharp  cry  escaped  her ;  the  letter 
dropped  from  her  hand.  Half  hidden,  on 
that  littered  table,  between  a  number  of  the 
Saturday  Review  and  the  Century  for  the 
current  month,  Minna  espied  a  crumpled  slip 
of  paper  of  pinkish  tint,  which  the  next 
instant  she  had  snatched  from  its  lurking 
place  and  was  holding  before  her  eyes. 

It  was  the  false  telegram — the  false 
message  which  had  summoned  Eoy  Dexter, 
on  that  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  join  his  sister 
Minna  at  Lonefield  Grange  ! 

"  Treachery — treachery — I  knew  it !  Sir 
Garth — that  man — has  killed  him — in  some 
way  has  caused  him  to  be  murdered !  Oh, 
my  brother  ! — my  brother  — '^ 

The  words  came  from  between  her  white 
lips  in  a  quick  harsh  whisper,  as  if  an 
assassin's  grip  were  at  her  own  throat,  and 
she  were  being  stifled. 

Her  eyes  were  haggard  and  tearless.  She 
raised  them  heavenward,  the  written  lie 
crushed  in  her  hand. 

*'  Heaven,  hear  me  !  "  she  said,  in  the  same 
hoarse,  difficult  whisper.  "  I  will  have  re- 
venge. If  my  mother  was  balked  of  her 
life's  longing,  I  will  not  be.  Yes,  revenge ! 
I  will  avenge  the  wrongs  of  both.  If  Roy 
be  dead — slain  through  any  evil  act  of  his — 
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yes  I  though  he  is  my  father,  I  will  not  rest, 
I  will  hunt  him  through  the  whole  world 
— I  swear  it ! — until— until — the  hangman's 
rope  — 

In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  Minna  fell  upon 
her  knees,  flung  her  arms  across  the  Httered 
table,  and  laid  her  head  upon  them. 

In  this  desolate  attitude  Hobson  dis- 
covered her  young  mistress  when  she  pre- 
sently entered  the  room  with  the  coffee. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  first  fast  train  in  the  morninsr  that 
left  Paddington  for  Birmingham,  stoppings 
en  route  at  Leamington,  steamed  forth  from 
the  Great  Western  terminus  punctually  at 
10  o'clock. 

Among  the  passengers  who  were  leaving 
town  for  Warwickshire  by  that  morning  ex- 
press was  a  slender  girlish  figure,  darkly-clad 
and  closely-veiled,  her  sole  luggage  being  the- 
small  travelling-bag  which  her  maid  carried 
in  her  hand. 

Hobson  had  driven  to  the  station  with 
Miss  Dexter,  had  taken  her  ticket,  and  had 
suggested  the  buying  of  a  new  novel  at  the 
bookstall,  and  so  forth  ;  but  she  was  not  to 
accompany  Miss  Dexter  upon  her  journey 
into  Warwickshire,  any  more  than  she  had 
accompanied  Mrs.  De  Lisle. 

Yery  curious  indeed  was  Hobson  concern- 
ing this  journey  of  Minna's ;  for  Mrs.  De 
Lisle  and  Mr.  Key  then,  it  appeared,  were 
also  down  in  that  part  of  the  world  I     What 
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were  they  all  doing  there,  wondered  Hobson 
to  herself  ? — and  thirsted  greatly  to  know. 

Miss  Dexter  herself  seemed  to  be  so 
terribly  upset  about  the  whole  business, 
that  the  visit  could  not  possibly  be  one  of 
pleasure,  decided  the  abigail. 

She  and  Bing  had  remembered  perfectly 
the  circumstance  of  the  telegram  being 
brought  to  Cumberland  Square,  when  ques- 
tioned upon  the  matter  by  Minna. 

Yes — it  was  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  the  carriage,  at  the  time  of  the  tele- 
graph-boy's arrival,  was  standing  at  the 
door,  Hobson  recollected.  Mrs.  De  Lisle 
and  Mr.  Roy  were  about  to  drive  in  the  Park. 
Instead  of  doing  that,  however,  they  had  had 
a  few  things  packed  up  in  a  scrambling 
hurry,  and  the  carriage,  with  Bing  and  Davis, 
had  been  driven  with  all  possible  speed  to 
Paddington  station. 

Of  course  it  was  all  on  account  of  the 
telegram,  said  Hobson ;  it  was  plain  now  ; 
and  marvelled  how  she  could  have  been  so 
stupid  as  not  to  remember  before  the  fact  of 
the  telegraph-boy's  coming  to  the  house. 

If  she  could  have  found  and  read  the 
message,  reflected  tiie  lady's-maid — if  the 
precious  thing  had  not  been  buried  and  lost 
amongst  all  those  rubbishing  books  and 
papers — she  would  doubtless  have  recollected 
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more  clearly  than  she  did  certain  things 
which  had  happened  on  that  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

Then,  again,  Mrs.  De  Lisle  herself  had 
gone  to  the  booking-office.  Bing  had  not 
seen  the  tickets  at  all. 

As  Hobson  was  arranging  Miss  Dexter  s 
belongings  in  the  corner  of  the  railvvay- 
carriage  which  her  young  mistress  had 
selected,  Minna  said  suddenly,  glancing  at  a 
clock  in  the  station : 

*'  Stay  here  and  guard  my  place,  Hobson. 
I  must  go  and  write  a  telegram." 

"  Another  telegram  !  Grracious  me  !"  was 
the  abigail's  inward  comment.  Aloud  :  ''  Let 
me  go  and  send  it  off.  Miss  Minna,"  said  she 
eagerly;  "you  tell  me  what  to  say.  You 
will  lose  your  train  else." 

Minna  answered,  "  No,  no,"  decisively — 
*'  there  are  fully  five  minutes  yet ;  "  and 
hurried  into  the  telegraph-office. 

She  had  not  once  raised  her  thick  veil 
since  quitting  Cumberland  Square ;  for  she 
feared  that  the  dead- white  pallor  of  her  face, 
the  lines  about  her  lips,  and  her  woful  eyes, 
would  attract  the  public  gaze. 

She  had  suffered  so  intensely  during  the 
past  twelve  hours,  more  acutely  by  far  than 
she  had  ever  suffered  in  all  her  experience  of 
life  thitherto,  that  she  felt  sure  that  all  which 
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she  had  endured  in  those  hours  of  horror — 
the  passion,  the  agony,  the  gnawing  suspense 
which  bad  destroyed  every  possibility  of  rest 
and  sleep,  must  have  left  upon  her  wan  fea- 
tures a  perhaps  lasting  and  sorrowful  trace. 
So,  quailing  from  the  inquisitive  stare  of  the 
vulgar,  she  kept  her  veil  down.  She  felt 
almost  as  if  grief  and  sick  disappointment 
had  dazed  her,  had  wrought  mischief  to  her 
brain,  as  if  her  youth  and  beauty  were  gone, 
and  she  had  grown  old  in  a  night. 

Time  was  short;  and  so,  with  a  swift 
though  tremulous  hand,  she  wrote  the  follow- 
ing words : 

'''From—  "To— 

M.  D.,  Roger  Harland,  Esq., 

17,  Cumberland  Square,  Little  Borough  Mills, 

PT."  Cjverley-on-Bane" 

"  Am  in  the  deepest  trouble,  and  know  not 
when  we  shall  meet  again.  Am  now  starting 
for  Lonefield  Grange.  Yet  believe  me  un- 
changed through  all." 

A  thought  struck  her.  She  seized  a  second 
message-form  and  wrote  as  hurriedly,  but  this 
time  more  firmly  : 

"From—  "To— 

M.  Baxter,  Sir  Garth  Gilroy, 

17,  Cumberland  Square,  Woldney  Moat, 

W."  Coverley-on-Dane." 

"  I  know  everything.     Expect  no  mercy." 
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Then  instantly  another  thought  killed,  as 
it  were,  the  first ;  aad  the  message  to  Wold- 
ney  Moat  was  torn  into  scraps  and  scattered 
upon  tjie  office  floor. 

''  No,"  she  muttered  ;  "  shall  he  be 
warned  ?  It  would  be  folly.  He  would  get 
away — leave  the  country.  Let  him  remain 
where  he  is — he  is  most  likely  to  be  there 
found  when  wanted." 

Therefore  she  handed  but  one  telegram  to 
the  clerk,  and  left  the  office  in  time  to  hear 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  which  announced  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  Birmingham  ex- 
press. 

Soon  Minna  was  being  borne  out  of  the 
great  diogy  station,  and  Hobson  stood  upon 
the  platform  whence  the  train  had  started 
staring  discontentedly  after  the  vanishing 
guard's-box. 

On  this  journey  Minna  was  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  the  sole  occupant  of  the  com- 
partment she  had  chosen ;  and  of  course,  in 
the  presence  of  her  fellow-travellers,  her 
bitter  passion  and  anguish  of  uncertainty  had 
somehow  to  be  controlled  under  a  semblance 
of  serenity. 

She  lay  back  quite  quiet  in  her  corner,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  hands  locked  in  her  lap,  and 
her  white  face  hidden  by  the  veil  she  wore. 
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Eut  something  in  the  girl's  attitude,  some- 
thing perhaps  in  the  long  quivering  breath 
which  every  now  and  then  she  drew  uncon- 
sciously, moved  a  plump  motherly  soul,  who 
occupied  the  opposite  corner,  to  lean  across 
and  say  kindly  to  Minna : 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  not  well,  ray  dear.  I 
have  some  wine  in  my  bag  here.  May  I  offer 
it  to  you  ?  " 

The  kind-hearted  lady  was  bound  for  a 
place  some  distance  beyond  Birmingham,  and 
had  provided  herself  with  a  parcel  of  sand- 
wiches and  a  flask  of  good  old  brown  sherry 
to  wash  them  down. 

Minna's  thoughts  were  far  away,  so  that 
the  strange  voice  speaking  so  near  to  her 
awakened  her  somewhat  painfully  from  her 
reverie. 

"  Thank  you — I — I  am  quite  well,"  she 
said  simply,  with  a  poor  enough  little  smile. 
*'  I  did  not  go  to  bed  last  night,  and  I  am 
very  tired,  you  see.     That  is  all." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  the  stout  stranger  with 
much  interest,  being  evidently  ripe  for  a  chat. 
"  May  I  ask  whether  it  was  a  ball  ?  " 

"  Fo ;  it  was  not  a  ball,"  answered  Made- 
line gently.  And  she  drew  down  the  window 
blind  to  shade  her  face,  and  closed  her  eyes 
again,  thus  intimating  to  her  would-be  friend 
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that  she  was  in  no  mood  for  railway -carriage 
conversation. 

Over  the  same  ground,  past  the  same  calm 
scenes  of  rural  life — homesteads,  pastures, 
winding  canals,  and  cornfields  ripening 
under  a  summer  sky — as  those  past  which, 
barely  three  days  before,  at  Minna's  apparent 
bidding,  Mrs.  De  Lisle  and  Roy  Dexter  had 
sped,  was  Minna  herself,  in  agonised  quest  of 
them,  now  being  whirled  by  the  Birmingham 
express. 

But  she  noticed  nothing  of  the  charming 
landscapes  through  which,  at  such  headlong 
speed,  she  was  being  borne  on  that  bright 
June  morning ;  for  day  had  dawned  upon  the 
refreshed  earth  with  no  lingering  trace  of  the 
past  night's  storm,  and  the  sky  was  blue 
again,  the  dust  was  washed  from  the  leaves, 
and  frolicsome  cloud-shadows  went  sailing 
over  the  corn,  which  bowed  and  rustled  joy- 
ously in  the  light  cool  wind. 

Leamington  at  last ! 

It  was  not  long  ere  Minna  was  seated  in  an 
open  "car,"  and  being  driven  along  the  old 
Warwick  road.  As  it  chanced,  her  coachman 
was  somewhat  of  a  blockhead,  who,  a  stranger 
to  the  dandy  Warwickshire  town,  knew 
nothing,  either,  of  its  outlying  neighbourhood. 

No.     The  man  had  never  heard  of  Lone- 
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field  Grange,  but  he  could  ''  asthis  way,"  he 
had  no  doubt,  said  he,  scratching  his  head 
thoughtfully,  and  "  dessay  he'd  find  it  afore 
he'd  done." 

Then  someone  loitering  by  the  station  gates 
— who,  thought  Minna,  certainly  stared  rather 
hard  and  curiously  at  her  when  the  man  on  the 
*'  car  "  inquired  of  him  the  way  to  the  Grange 
— had  pointed  out  the  direction  of  Barcot 
village ;  and  so,  in  order  to  get  to  Burcot, 
they  drove  along  the  old  Warwick  road. 

Sweet  and  enticing  as  this  fair  country 
looked,  the  girl  had  still  neither  eyes  nor 
attention  for  the  pastoral  loveliness  which 
surrounded  her  on  every  side,  though  she  put 
up  her  veil  now  to  let  the  breeze  fan  her  wan 
face. 

She  saw  the  famous  Castle,  and  the  idle 
swans  upon  the  water  hard  by ;  the  glorious 
foliage  of  the  grand  old  park,  with  the  noon- 
day sun  pouring  down  upon  all.  But  the  pic- 
ture, stately  as  it  was,  had  neither  meaning 
nor  delight  for  Minna ;  her  soul  was  sick  with 
longing  and  fear  ;  her  spirit  and  her  body,  as 
it  were,  were  dwelling  apart  that  day. 

*'  Roy,  I  am  coming  to  you,"  she  had  mur- 
mured again  and  again,  as  if  the  dear  object 
of  her  constant  thoughts  were  able  to  hear 
her  voice.     "  Whether  you  be  living  or  dead, 
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my  darliDg,  Minna^  your  Minnehaha,  will 
soon  be  with  you  !  " 

An  inquiry  of  an  old  dame  gathering 
sticks  here,  a  question  put  to  another  sitting 
at  her  cottage  door  there,  a  few  words  ex- 
changed with  a  yokel  over  the  hedge,  and 
Burcot  village  was  reached  by-and-by. 

It  was  a  pretty  hamlet,  "  far  from  the 
maddening  crowd,"  with  a  water-cress  brook 
running  through  the  middle  of  it ;  its  dwell- 
ings consisting  chiefly  of  drowsy-looking  cot- 
tages built  apparently  of  coarse  white  plaster, 
brown  beams,  and  lichened  thatch,  up  to 
which  wild  roses  climbed  in  loviug  fashion  to 
greet  and  mingle  with  the  abundant  honey- 
suckle which  clustered  over  the  queer  little 
lattices  half  smothered  in  the  heavy  thatch 
above  them. 

In  the  gardens,  amongst  the  vegetables, 
were  hollyhocks  and  peonies,  southern-wood 
and  cabbage-roses.  Here  and  there,  beneath 
an  apple-tree,  bee-hives  peeped  forth  in  snug 
array. 

At  the  farther  end  of  Burcot — as  on© 
entered  the  village  from  Warwick  way — the 
high  road  broadened,  as  also  did  the  brook. 
Here  women  came  with  wooden  pails  to  dip 
out  water  for  household  purposes.  Here,  too, 
opposite   the   water-cress  course,   stood  the 
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•village  inn,  whicli  was  the  only  hostelry  that 
Burcot  boasted,  and  which  was  known  to  the 
natives  as  "  The  Swan  of  Avon,"  thouofh 
naturally  the  sign  by  everybody  was  abbre- 
-viated  to  "  The  Swan  "  alone. 

Artists  of  the  nomadic  tribe — and  occa- 
sionally American  spinsters  on  a  scribbling 
tour — often  in  the  summer-time,  for  weeks 
together,  sojourned  at  ''  The  Swan  of  Avon;  " 
for  the  fare  to  be  obtained  there  was  cheap, 
€lean,  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  the 
scenery  round  about  Burcot  village  was  some 
of  the  fairest  and  most  home-like  in  England. 
Moreover,  Burcot — if  one  strolled  across  the 
meadows  and  through  Lonefield  wood — was 
but  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  sweet  old 
Stratford  itself.  This  was  its  chief  recom- 
mendation   in    the    eves    of    the    American 

«/ 

ladies. 

Minna,  in  her  dusty  "  car,"  went  jogging 
past  "  The  Swan  of  Avon."  She  would  not 
have  noticed  the  quaint  old  wayside  inn,  with 
its  spotless  lattices  and  comfortable  porch, 
had  she  not  heard,  to  her  indescribable  amaze- 
ment, her  own  name  uttered  shrilly,  as  it  at 
first  seemed  to  her,  by  a  voice  somewhere  in 
the  air. 

*'  Minna— Minna— Minna  !  " 

'*  Stop  !  "  cried  the  girl  breathlessly  to  her 
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coaclimaii,  her  stupified  faculties  waking  ta 
sudden  alertness.  ''  Someone  called  me — 
stop  !  I  say." 

The  man  obeyed,  pullinor  up  by  the  trough 
and  sign-board  of  ''  The  Swan  of  Avon."  A 
very  fine  and  graceful  picture  had  the  bird 
once  presented,  painted  as  it  originally  had 
been  in  bright  yellow  upon  a  purplish  ground 
— or  rather  water,  with  a  fringe  of  emerald- 
green  rushes  ;  but  the  colours  were  cracked 
and  faded  now,  weather  and  time  between 
them  having  wrought  their  usual  ruin. 

"It's  the  lady  up  there.  Miss,  as  wants 
ye,"  said  the  man,  pointing  upward  with  his 
whip  as  he  spoke.  And  Minna,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  the  upper  front  windows  of  the  inn^ 
beheld,  to  her  speechless  relief,  the  face  of 
Mrs.  De  Lisle. 

"  Minna,  Minna,  we  are — I  am  here,  my 
child  !  Don't  go  any  farther  !  Thank 
Heaven  !  you  have  come  at  last —  " 

Minna  waited  to  hear  no  more.  She 
sprang  unassisted  from  the  carriage,  and 
disappeared  down  the  inn's  entrance-place — a 
wide  passage  with  boarded  walls,  an  uneven 
brick-floor,  and  with  a  back  door  leading  out 
into  a  green  and  sunny  garden ;  a  passage 
beautifully  clean  and  airy,  though  smelling 
undeniably  of  beer  and  stale  tobacco  smoke. 
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a  good  wholesome  Euglish  smell — in  wliich 
the  girl  was  immediately  confronted  by  the 
landlady  of  "The  Swan  "  herself. 

The  landlady — like  so  many  real  born  and 
bred  country  landladies — was  stout,  very 
stout,  and  florid.  She  wore  an  immense 
wdiite  house-wifely  apron,  and  had  a  skimmer 
in  her  hand.  She  was  frying  eggs  and  ham 
for  dinner,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she 
appeared  to  walk  on  tiptoe. 

''  Ah,"  in  a  wheezy  whisper  said  the  land- 
lady, whose  name  was  Mrs.  Bluff — as  ''  Mrs. 
Bluff  o'  Burcot "  she  was  known  for  miles 
round  "  The  Swan  " — a  feeling  and  mournful 
whisper  which  at  any  other  time,  in  a  total 
stranger,  would  assuredly  have  struck  Minna 
as  being  remarkable — "Ah,  you  are  the  young 
lady,  o'  course,  as  the  pore  dear  lady  upstairs 
have  been  expecting  to  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Bluff — "  leastways,  hoping  and  praying  every 
hour  as  you'd  come.  I'm  sure,  Miss,  I'm 
very  glad,  that  I  am;  for  the  pore  dear  — '' 

"How — where  shall  I  find  her?"  Minna 
managed  to  say.  "  You  must  kindly — kindly 
pay  the  man  for  me  —     I — I  cannot  — " 

Then  Mrs.  Bluff  unlatched  a  door  in  the 
passage  wall  and  pointed,  with  a  deeply-con- 
cerned air,  to  a  dusky  uncarpeted  stairway — 
the  boards  of  which  were   milk-white,  and 
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Avhieh  led  up  to  the  rooms  above.  At  the 
stairhead,  waiting  for  her,  and  quivering  in 
every  vein,  Minna  beheld  Mrs.  De  Lisle. 

In  the  next  minute  the  two  were  locked  m 
each  other's  arms. 

'*  Roy — Aunt  Helen — Roy  !  "  said  Minna, 
when  she  could  speak.  "  Is  he  safe — well — 
or — oh,  pity  me  1" 

But  Aunt  Helen  was  weeping  heart- 
brokenly,  and  just  then  could  utter  no  word. 
She  drew  the  girl  into  the  sitting-room — a 
lavender  scented  old  room,  with  a  hideous 
wall-paper,  antiquated  furniture,  and  mon- 
strous china  ornaments  upon  mantelpiece 
and  sideboard,  from  the  open  casement  of 
which  she  had  seen  Minna  in  her  ''  car  " 
driving  past  "  The  Swan "  on  her  way  to 
Lonefield  Grange — and  tried  between  the 
sobs  which  choked  her  utterance  to  tell  her 
tale  coherently. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  so  thankful — so  thankful 
' — to  see  you  !  I  have  been  so  lonely,  so 
frightened,  so  ill — waiting,  waiting  for  you 
to  come.  I  have  lived  an  age  in  the  past 
two  or  three  days — indeed,  ever  since  the 
arrival  of  that  dreadful  telegram,  which  was 
the  means,  vou  know,  of  bringing  us  down 
here—" 

"  It  was  not  I  who  sent  that  telegram,'* 
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interrupted  Mirina,  hoarsely.  "  You  must, 
by  this  time,  have  discovered  that,  Aunt 
Helen." 

"  I  didn't  know,  dear,  I  didn't  know 
for  certain — how  could  I  tell  ?  I  have 
suspected  terrible  things,  it  is  true  ;  for,  as 
you  will  admit,  there  was  every  reason  to 
suspect  terrible  things — Oh  !  Minna,  child,  I 
have  so  longed  for  you  to  come.  If  you 
were  down  in  Warwickshire  too — as  the 
telegram  led  us  to  believe — I  knew  that  you 
would  find  us — me  out  soon.  I  have  been 
too  unwell  from  the  shock,  dear,  to  write," 
rambled  on  the  excited  lady — '*  indeed  I  did 
not  in  the  least  know  where  you  were,  so 
how  could  I  write  ?  After  coming  to  the 
Grange,  and  not  finding  you  there  after  all, 
what  were  we — what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could 
not  telegraph  back — I  could  only  wait  and 
watch  for  you,  since  you  were  not  at  Lone- 
field  G-range.  Oh,  Minna,  I  knew,  I  was 
certain  that  you  would  come  and  find  us  out 
if  you  really  were  in  Warwickshire.  They 
were  very  good  and  kind,  the  people  about 
here;  they  brought  us  to  this  house  after — 
after  — " 

"  Hush,  dear  Aunt  Helen,  do  not  cry  so ! 
Let  me  hear  the  worst — I  am  here  to  bear 
it.     Roy — how — where  is  he  ?  " 
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She  gently  freed  herself  from  Aunt  Helen's 
hysterical  embrace ;  and,  throwing  aside  her 
hat,  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  upon  her 
bowed  head.  Oh,  that  its  throbbing  would 
cease ! 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,"  she  said  again.  "  I 
can  bear  it.     Is  he — is  he  dead  f  " 

For  answer  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  her  handker- 
chief to  her  mouth,  motioned — it  was  all  that 
she  could  do — for  Minna  to  come  with   her. 

They  left  the  sitting-room  and  crossed  the 
lauding;  Mrs.  De  Lisle  unlocking  the  door 
of  another  room,  which  was  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  which  looked  into  the  inn 
garden. 

Flowers  in  quaint  old  vases  were  set 
everywhere  in  that  neat  little  room,  and  a 
holy  quiet  reigned  within  it.  Flowers,  too, 
were  strewed  upon  the  white  bed.  The 
blind  was  drawn  down ;  but  the  window  was 
open  ;  and  sweet  and  sunny  garden  smells 
were  wafted  subtly  in. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  pointed  to  the  bed — pointed 
to  it  without  a  word. 

Upon  it,  with  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  with  a  smile  of  heaven  upon  his  face, 
lay  all  that  remained  of  Roy  Dexter — ''  white, 
beautiful,  serenely  still,  and  at  rest  for  ever- 
more." 
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Minna  uttered  no  cry.  She  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  blow.  Her  grief  was 
trao^ic  in  its  voiceless  calm. 

Reverently  she  crouched  by  the  bedside, 
and  spread  her  arms  over  the  corpse.  It 
was  hers — her  own.  His  soul  was  with  God 
in  heaven  ;  but  his  body,  for  yet  a  little  while 
longer  on  earth,  could  be  her  very  own. 

"  Leave  us  together,  Aunt  Helen — will 
you  ? "  she  said.  Her  voice  was  quiet  and 
hollow,  with  never  a  sign  of  tears.  "  I  will 
— will  come  to  you  again  presently." 

So  Mrs.  De  Lisle  stole  softly  out,  and  left 
Minna  alone  with  her  dead. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Evening  was  come ;  tbe  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

In  their  little  upstairs  parlour  at  "  The 
Swan  of  Avon "  sat  Minna  and  Mrs.  De 
Lisle ;  the  dusk  closing  around  them,  the 
grasshopper  beginning  to  stir,  and  the  even- 
ing-star, visible  through  the  open  casement, 
looking  mildly  into  the  room. 

Minna's  presence  in  the  house,  the  blessed 
sense  of  rest  and  security  which  the  girl's 
appearance  at  Burcot  had  given  to  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  had  done  wonders 
towards  restoring  to  the  kind  and  amiable 
lady  her  natural  equanimity. 

She  could  speak  of  Roy  without  weeping, 
now  that  Minna,  brave  and  resolute  even  in 
her  crushing  sorrow — for  she  had  thought 
many  times  of  Roger  and  of  his  great  love, 
and  the  mere  thought  of  him  had  brought 
comfort  and  peace — was  by  her  side ;  could 
speak  of  him    with  a  placid  melancholy  dis- 
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turbed  hardly  by  a  si^h,  as  of  one  not  "  lost  " 
to  them  here,  but  only  "  gone  before." 

Yerily  time  and  nature  are  the  greatest  of 
all  physicians.  Often  do  they  ease  the  pain 
of  grief  so  quickly  that  their  healing- skill  to 
the  bewildered  mourner  seems  almost  cruel. 

For  hours  had  Minna  knelt  by  her  dead 
brother,  her  sorrow  still  voiceless,  the 
fountain  of  her  tears  dried,  unconscious 
that  hours,  not  minutes,  were  fleeting  by, 
that  day  was  going  and  evening  coming 
on.  If  passionate  kisses,  if  fervid  prayers, 
breathed  from  a  breaking  heart,  had  power 
to  reanimate  the  beloved  dead,  then  would 
Roy  have  awakened  from  his  marble  sleep 
like  the  cherished  son  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath. 

At  length  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  growing  very 
anxious,  crept  back  to  that  quiet  room.  The 
sun  was  setting;  the  village  urchins  were 
playing  noisily  by  the  brook  and  sailing 
paper-boats  among  the  water-cress ;  the 
crows,  with  many  a  solemn  caw,  were 
travelling  slowly  homeward  athwart  the 
fading  sky. 

Minna's  attitude,  Aunt  Helen  found,  was 
unchanged.  So  bending  over  the  girl,  she 
forced  her  to  rise,  and  told  her  gently,  but 
firmly,  that  she  must  come  and  eat. 
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"  Oil,  my  darling,"  whispered  Aunt  Helen, 
folding  Minna  on  her  bosom,  "if  I  could 
but  see  you  cry  !  It  would  ease  your  heart, 
my  poor  child,  and  do  you  good,  you  know. 
And  you  look  so  ill,  my  dear,  so  very  ill. 
Cry,  Minna — cry  out  your  grief  in  my 
arms  !  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  forlornly,  ''  I  cannot, 
I  will  not — I  dare  not  give  way.  Once  let 
the  tears  come,  they  would  get  the  upper- 
hand,  and  I  should  weep  away  my  life.  And 
I  want  to  live.  Aunt  Helen ;  do  you  under- 
stand ? — to  keep  my  strength ;  not  to  die. 
There  is  a  terrible  debt  to  be  paid,  and  paid 
it  shall  be  to  the  uttermost  farthing." 

'*  My  child,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Eevenge  I  "  cried  Minna,  fiercely — "  the 
debt  of  revenge  !  It  was  that  for  which  my 
mother  plotted,  longed,  and  prayed ;  but  the 
prayer  was  never  granted — she  died  too  soon 
— and  her  legacy  of  vengeance  has  fallen  to 
me.  I  will  do  that  which  was  denied  to 
her."  She  lifted  her  locked  hands  high 
above  the  lad's  dead  body ;  raised,  too,  her 
eyes,  haggard  and  passionate,  heavenward. 
*'  I  swear  it — Heaven  hear  and  help  me  !  " 
she  said,  with  a  kind  of  wild  solemnity 
in  voice  and  mien.  "  I  devote  my  life — my 
whole  life,  if  it  be  necessary — to  the  paying 
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of  the  debt  of  vengeance  which  I  owe  to  Sir 
Garth  Giiroy.  If  he  be  a  murderer,  no  kin- 
ship between  us  shall  save  him — I  will  hunt 
him,  will  track  him  to  the  world's  end,  will 
bring  it  home  to  him — and  he  shall  die  a 
murderer's  death  !  " 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  shuddered. 

*'  Do  not,  pray  do  not,"  she  begged, 
weakly.  "  You  frighten  me,  Minna.  Come 
away,  dear ;  you  must  be  faint  with  fasting. 
And — and  there  is  so  much  to  be  talked 
over  and  settled  now  that  you  are  here. 
You  know — you  know,  my  darling  child, 
what  I  mean.  Come  away,  Minna,  and 
let  us  talk  it  over  together." 

So  saying.  Aunt  Helen  had  succeeded  in 
leading  Minna  away  from  that  darkened  room 
of  death,  and  had  coaxed  her  into  taking  a 
morsel  of  food  and  drinking  a  little  wine. 

And,  by-and-by,  as  the  twihght  deepened 
and  the  last  blood-red  streak  died  out  of  the 
tranquil  sky,  as  the  shouting  of  the  children 
by  the  brook  gradually  ceased,  and  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  grasshopper  grew  wirier  and 
stronger  with  the  "  fading  of  the  glimmer- 
ing landscape "  and  the  appearance  of  the 
leathery  bat,  Mrs.  De  Lisle  related  to  Minna 
the  history  of  the  false  telegram  which  had 
hurried  them  off  into  Warwickshire  in  search 
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of  Lonefield  Grange  ;  how  at  dusk  they  had 
arrived  at  the  disroal  old  country-house,  and 
how  amazed  and  troubled  they  had  been  at 
not  finding  Minna  there  to  welcome  them. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  shivered  as  she  recounted 
to  Minna  how,  fearing  to  entrust  themselves- 
to  the  aged  caretaker's  beds,  they  had  passed 
the  night  in  the  library  of  the  Grange  ;  how 
convinced  she  was  that,  for  some  motive  or 
other,  the  wine  which  they  had  drunk  had 
been  drugged  before  their  arrival ;  how,  the 
fire  breaking  out  whilst  they  slept,  they  had 
narrowly  escaped  a  most  horrible  death. 
Then  Aunt  Helen  repeated  her  previous 
statement  as  to  the  kindness  and  the  sym- 
pathy which  she  had  received  in  her  distress 
from  the  village  folk  of  Burcot  generally,  and 
from  worthy  Mrs.  Bluff  of  "  The  Swan  "  in 
particular.  How  sure  she  felt  that  Minna — 
of  course  always  believing  that  it  was  she  who 
had  sent  the  telegram  to  Cumberland  Square, 
and  that  she  must  therefore  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grange  in  com- 
pany perhaps  with  Sir  Garth  Gilroy — would, 
on  hearing  of  the  fire  and  the  death  of  Roy, 
lose  no  time  in  hastening  to  seek  them  out. 
No,  there  had  been,  would  be  no  inquest, 
said  Aunt  Helen  timidly,  in  answer  to 
Minna's    stern,    tearless    question* ;     it    was 
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wholly  unnecessary,  said  both  the  coroner 
and  the  doctor  from  Warwick.  Roy's  end 
had  been  peaceful  and  painless  enough  ;  the 
beating  of  his  tired  heart  had  simply  ceased ; 
his  spirit  whilst  he  slept  had  soared  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Ah,  yes,  upon  the  charred 
remains  of  the  poor  old  deaf  and  blind  care- 
taker there  had,  Mrs.  De  Lisle  believed,  been 
some  sort  of  inquiry  held  in  the  tap-room  of 
*'  The  Swan  of  Avon  ;  "  and  they — the  burnt 
bones  Oif  the  unfortunate  old  creature — were 
to  be  buried  on  the  morrow  in  Burcot  church- 
yard. 

The  tale  was  told  in  Mrs.  De  Lisle's  own 
simple  rambling  language,  and  with  a  note 
of  bewilderment  in  her  voice  as  if  her  own 
narrative  perplexed  her  sorely  ;  but  Minna's 
quick  comprehension  grasping  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  that  she  heard,  the  girl  at  once 
astonished  Mrs.  De  Lisle  by  the  shifting  of 
facts  into  a  quite  different  light.  Where  before 
it  had  been  darkness  and  doubt  for  Aunt 
Helen,  Minna's  wit  let  daylight  in. 

*'  1  see  it  all,"  she  said,  with  that  unnatural 
calm  and  fortitude  which  in  the  circumstances 
were  terrible  to  witness ;  such  tearless  tran- 
quillity could  not  last.  Aunt  Helen  told  herself 
mournfully — it  was  impossible.  She  could 
not  continue  to  bear  up  in  that  iron  fashion 
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when  the  grief  at  her  heart  was  of  so  deep  a 
nature.  "  I  see  it  all,  Aunt  Helen,"  said 
Minna.  "  It  was  Sir  Garth  himself  who  sent 
that  telegram  in  order  to  get  you  and  Roy  into 
his  power;  that  is  clear.  He  was  hidden 
here  at  the  time ;  he  was  not  at  Woldney 
Moat.  It  was  his  hand  that  drugged  the 
wine  ;  his  hand  that  fired  the  Grange  ;  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  had  you  and  my  dear  lost 
lad  unwisely  slept  in  the  rooms  which  he  had 
had  prepared  for  you,  there  would  then  have 
been  for  you  no  shred  of  hope — no  possible 
escape  from  a  sure  and  an  awful  death." 

"  Horrible,  horrible  !  "  murmured  Mrs.  De 
Lisle,  trembling.  ''But — but,  my  dear," 
added  she,  helplessly,  ''I  do  not  understand. 
Why  should  he  be  so  wicked  ?  You  wanted 
— want  nothing  of  him.  Nothing,  Minna, 
save  that  which  is  just  and  right.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  justice,  dear." 

"  When  I  first  made  myself  known  to 
him,"  answered  she,  with  passionate  disdain 
and  flashing  eyes,  ''when  I  told  him  our 
strange  history — the  whole  truth  about  our 
mother,  myself,  and  Roy — I  clearly  perceived 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  fight ;  that  there 
must  be  caution  in  whatever  I  did.  He  tried 
at  first  to  meet  scorn  with  scorn.  But  it 
would  not  do.     The  proof  I  hold  " — pressing 
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her  hand  upon  the  hidden  locket  in  her 
bosom — ''  was  all-convincing.  He  was  found 
out  at  last,  he  knew.  Over  and  over  again 
— as  I  have  told  you  in  my  many  letters  — 
he  asked  for  time  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and 
to  prepare  the  world — his  world — for  the 
confession  he  would  make;  and  over  and 
over  again,  as  you  know,  Aunt  Helen,  I  have 
granted  what  he  asked.  I  would  that  I  had 
defied  him,"  cried  Minna  wildly,  "  ere  it 
ended,  as  it  has  done,  in  his  defying  me  ! 
For  all  too  plainly  do  I  now  see  that  during 
these  past  months  of  temporising,  of  futile 
delay,  he  has  been  merely  pondering,  secretly 
scheming,  how  best  and  completely  he  could, 
as  it  were  sweep,  the  past  from  his  path. 
His  debts  were  to  be  paid,  he  was  about  to 
contract  a  new  marriage — in  brief,  with  that 
new  matrimonial  arrangement  he  would 
begin  his  life  again  ;  albeit,  the  better  half 
of  that  misspent  life  was  done  with  for  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy.  How,  then — do  you  conceive, 
Aunt  Helen  ? — was  all  this  to  go  on,  without 
risk  and  confusion  to  the  prospects  he  was 
counting  upon,  when  that  shameful  past  of 
his  was  about  to  be  unearthed  and  draof^ed 
upward  to  the  full  light  of  day  ?  No  !  No 
spectres  of  the  past,  at  any  cost !  That  must 
be  prevented — and  he  would  halt  at  nothing, 
VOL.   III.  H 
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not  even  bloodshed,  provided  he  could  go 
undetected  in  crime,  in  order  to  gain  his 
ends.  Ah,  dear  Aunt  Helen,  your  gentle 
nature  cannot  understand  what  a  bad  and 
crafty  man  is  this  !  How  hard  to  deal  with, 
how  cruel  in  his  quiet  craftiness  !  " 

Then  in  a  few  rapid  sentences  she  gave 
Mrs.  De  Lisle,  sitting  there  before  her,  in  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  horrified  curiosity, 
wonderment,  and  awe  were  strangely  blended, 
a  sketch  of  her  two  latest  interviews  with 
the  master  of  the  Moat. 

''Last  night,  in  the  Moat  garden,  when  he 
defied  me,  when  he  dared  me  to  do  my 
worst,"  continued  Minna,  in  the  same  wild, 
eager  tone,  leaving  her  seat  to  pace  the  little 
parlour,  ''  he  believed  that  Roy  was  for  ever 
silenced,  and  that  his — Sir  Garth's — own 
wicked  act  could  never  be  suspected  or  in 
any  way  brought  home  to  him ;  and  the  con- 
viction now  breaks  upon  me.  Aunt  Helen — 
and  rid  myself  of  it  I  cannot — that  had  not 
1  fled  from  the  man  when  I  did,  terrified 
beyond  measure  at  the  few  taunting  words 
which  he  involuntarily  let  fall  with  regard  to 
our  darling's  safety,  then  and  there  deter- 
mined that  not  another  second  should  elapse 
which  was  not  spent  in  flying  to  you  and  Roy, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  trying  to  find  you — I  say 
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that  had  I  not  instantly  escaped  from  the 
garden,  I  never  should  have  left  the  Moat 
•alive.  I  know  it.  I  feel  it.  He  would  have 
murdered  me  there  in  the  darkness  — " 

"Oh,  my  child,"  half  sobbed  Mrs.  De 
Lisle,  ''  do  not  imagine  such  shocking  things  I 
You  scare  me  out  of  my  wits — do  not,  I  pray 
you,  Minna  !  Eemember  what  I  have  gone 
through  within  the  last  few  days ;  I  cannot 
bear  it,  indeed  I  cannot !  " 

"  Nonsense,  dear,"  cried  the  girl,  as  if 
reckless  in  her  misery,  in  her  "  climbing 
sorrow,"  but  dauntless  and  firm  nevertheless 
in  the  purpose  which  filled  her  mind,  and 
still  pacing  up  and  down  the  inn-parlour  as 
she  had  paced  up  and  down  in  Roy's  for- 
saken room  on  her  arrival  before  dawn  at 
Cumberland  Square — "Nonsense,  dear  heart! 
I  do  but  divine  the  truth.  Would  a  wretch 
who  has  not  hesitated  over  one  black  deed 
hesitate  over  another  ?  No,  no,  no !  If 
things  were  so  planned  by  him,  that  Sii* 
Garth  fancied  that  discovery  was  impossible 
— or,  at  any  rate,  impossible  so  far  as  he 
himself  were  concerned — believe  me,  he 
would  never  falter  in  aught  that  he  had 
resolved  to  do.  Self,  self.  Aunt  Helen,  is 
his  god,  his  constant  creed,  and  he  cares 
not  a  straw  who  is  sacrificed  so  long  as  he  is 
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spared.  Had  not  I  suddenly  quitted  his  side- 
last  night,  without  a  word  of  warning  as  to  my 
intention,  I  should  not,  I  am  certain,  be  here 
with  you  now.  He  would  have  strangled  me, 
in  all  likelihood,  with  his  own  lithe  white 
hands,  and  have  buried  me  there  in  the  copse 
by  the  Moat.  Who  knows  ? — perhaps  my 
grave  was  already  dug,  and  I  all  the  while 
was  standing  near  it." 

A  slight  sobbing  noise  came  from  Mrs.  De 
Lisle,  who  sank  back  in  her  chair  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

''  Oh,  try  to  be  calm — to — to  look  at 
things  from  a  less  horrible  point  of  view  I 
Do,  dear ;  or  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  ill. 
This  strain  and  excitement  will  kill  you. 
Eecollect,  you  have  not  slept  or  rested  for 
many  hours,  and  have  been  travelling  night 
and  day,  and  have  taken  but  little  food — or 
— or  anything,"  rambled  on  the  poor  lady. 
"  Rest  now,  dear  Minna ;  try  to  rest  both 
body  and  brain  ;    and  to-morrow  —  " 

The  girl  laughed — a  strange  laugh,  soft 
and  incredulous.  Somehow  Mrs.  De  Lisle's 
blood,  as  she  heard  it,  seemed  to  run  cold  in 
her  veins.  She  dropped  her  handkerchief 
mechanically,  and  gazed  with  keenest 
anxiety  at  the  slight  dark  shape  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  twilit  room. 
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''  Sleep  !  Rest !  "  echoed  Minna.  "  I  feel 
that  I  can  never  rest  or  sleep  again  until  I 
have  done  that  which  I  mean  to  do;  until 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy  is  lodged  within  a  felon's 
cell,  and  has  suffered  a  felon's  doom.  Is  nob 
he  a  murderer?  Is  not  it  the  law  of  the 
land  that  a  murderer  shall  die  ?  What  cared 
he  for  the  life  of  that  unhappy  old  creature 
at  the  Grange  whom  you  have  told  me  about? 
Nothing.  She  was  in  the  way — she  must 
perish — and  her  blood  is  upon  his  hands  as 
surely  as  yours.  Aunt  Helen,  and  Roy's 
would  have  been,  had  not  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence intervened  and  saved  you  from  the 
burning  Grange.  Nay,  it  is  he  who  has 
killed  Roy ;  and  he  shall  have  no  mercy. 
Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  that  unexpected  journey  from 
London,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disappoint- 
ment and  apprehension  which  he  must  have 
felt  on  reaching  the  Grange  and  finding  no 
sign  of  my  presence  there — and  the  horrid 
narcotic  which  poisoned  the  wine  he  drank 
on  that  night — were  not  more  than  enough, 
for  one  so  weak  and  delicate  as  he,  to 
hasten  the  end  of  his  frail  life?  Have 
not  the  doctors  in  town  been  unanimous,  in 
Roy's  case,  in  forbidding  the  use  of  all 
opiates  ? — precisely  as  our  own  dear  Doctor 
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Dexter,  in  his  lifetime,  ever  forbade  the  use 
of  them  to  our  mother.  No  matter  how* 
acute  the  pain  might  be  at  times,  kindly  but 
firmly,  I  remember,  he  always  forbade  her 
to  touch  such  things.  And  was  not  Eoy's 
malady  the  same  as  that  of  our  dear  mother? 
And  did  we  not  know  that,  sooner  or  later, 
it  would  rob  us  of  him,  just  as  in  our  child- 
hood it  robbed  him  aud  me  of  her'?  Clearly,, 
then.  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  is  guilty  of  —  Listen, 
Aunt  Helen  !  " 

Minna  paused  in  her  restless  gliding  to 
and  fro ;  likewise  paused  abruptly  in  her 
rapid  talk;  and  held  up  her  hand  to  enjoin 
silence. 

"  Hark  !  "    she  whispered  then. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  was  shaking  all  over. 
Minna's  strange  feverish  manner,  her  torrent 
of  wild  words  about  crime  and  vengeance 
and  the  just  death  which  was  a  murderer's 
due,  had  again  so  thoroughly  unnerved  the 
poor  lady,  that  the  girl's  gesture,  sudden  and 
ghostly  as  it  was,  caused  Aunt  Helen  to  half 
spring  from  her  arm-chair,  to  clutch  the  sidea 
of  it  for  support,  and  to  glance  fearfully  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  shadowy  door. 

"What — what  is  it?"  gasped  she. 
**  Minna,  you  will — ^you  will  frighten  me  to 
death ! » 
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"  Wheels,"  answered  Minna,  in  tlie  same 
hashed,  mysterious  way — ''  do  you  not  hear 
them?     Hark!" 

She  stood  quite  still  in  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  her  head  held  side  wise  and  slightly 
bent  towards  the  open  casement ;  her  hand 
still  uplifted — listening  intently. 

The  httle  inn-parlour  was  filled  with  the 
gloaming ;  the  moon  was  coming  up  behind 
Lonefield  wood.  Lights  here  and  there  in  the 
village  twinkled  out  from  the  lattices  in  the 
thatch ;  the  sweet  dewy  smell  of  freshly-cut 
clover  rose  on  the  evening  air.  Burcot 
church  clock  chimed  half-past  nine. 

Below,  in  Mrs.  Bluff's  snug  bar  and  tap- 
room, could  be  heard  the  continuous  murmur 
of  voices  gruff  and  deep.  The  rustic  customers 
of  "  The  Swan  of  Avon  "  spoke,  however,  in 
as  subdued  a  fashion  as  they  could  ;  for  they 
knew  of  the  dead  youth  lying  upstairs,  and 
had  heard  moreover  from  Mrs.  Bluff  of  the 
arrival  at  "  The  Swan  "  of  the  young  lady 
who  appeared  to  be  heart-broken  at  his 
death. 

Amongst  that  assemblage  of  homely  Bur- 
cot  folk,  bucolic  and  content  with  their 
pipes  and  beer,  was  the  stalwart  mower  who 
had  carried  Roy's  lifeless  form  out  from  the 
burning  house. 
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They  were  talking  now  of  the  dead  lad, 
and  of  the  inquest  which  had  been  held  upon 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  house-keeper,  Mrs. 
Oliver.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  fire  at 
Lonefield  Grrange  was  the  only  topic  that 
Burcot  could  find  to  talk  about. 

But  there  was  no  sound  of  wheels ;  at 
least,  so  far  as  Mrs.  De  Lisle  could  hear ;  so 
she  said,  in  an  affrighted,  almost  fretful 
tone : 

"  My  dear  child,  it  is  likely  that  you  do 
hear  wheels.  This  is  a  country  road,  you 
know,  a  turnpike  road ;  and  Warwick  and 
Stratford  people  often  come  driving  along 
here  in  their  carts  and  things,  on  market- 
days  particularly  —  " 

"  It  is  like  the  wheels  of  a  hearse,  or  of 
a  prison-van,"  said  Minna,  dreamily ;  "  a 
rumbling  sound  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
along  the  road —  There  !  it  has  stopped. 
Perhaps  after  all  I  was  mistaken.  What 
was  I  saying.  Aunt  Helen  ?  '* — recommen- 
cing her  weary  march,  her  face  snowdrop- 
white  in  the  dark,  her  eyes  shining  with  an 
unearthly  brilliancy — "  ah,  I  recollect —  " 

Here  Mrs.  De  Lisle  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  conquer  the  vague  terror  which  was  creep- 
ing over  her,  and  to  control  her  perturbed 
wits.      She  was  really  alarmed    at  Minna's 
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manner,  apprehending  she  scarcely  knew 
what.  She  was  inclined  to  fear  that  the  loss 
of  Roy  had  affected  the  raind  of  Minna. 

**  Now,  my  dearest  child,"  she  interrupted, 
as  severely  as  she  knew  how  to  speak,  "  you 
must  go  to  bed — I  insist  upon  it.  What  you 
want  more  than  anything  is  rest,  and  rest 
you  must  have ;  or,  as  I  have  said  before, 
you  will,  Minna,  be  dangerously  ill." 

*'  Do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
ill.  I  want  to  keep  strong  and  well.  I 
have  so  much  to  do,"  answered  the  girl, 
drearily.  And  as  she  moved  about  hither 
and  thither,  she  raised  her  arms  and  dropped 
them  forlornly  upon  the  crown  of  her  head. 
*'  So  much  to  do — you  know  what  I  mean, 
Aunt  Helen.  First,  however,  we  must  bury 
our  dear  lad  here — here  in  some  sweet  and 
shady  corner  of  Burcot  churchyard  ;  where 
the  robins  sing  in  the  yews  and  the  moss  and 
violets  grow  beneath  them ;  for  will  he  not 
rest  as  well  at  Burcot  as  he  would  elsewhere? 
And  we  can  come  often,  you  know,  to  his 
grave,  and  bring  with  us  the  flowers  that 
in  life  he  loved  best.  .  .  .  And  then  when 
Roy  is  no  longer  with  us,  straightway  will  I 
go  to  Woldney  Moat — who  can  tell  ?  perhaps 
I  may  arrive  there  on  his  wedding-day — and 
denounce  the  man  who  killed  him.   Sir  Garth 
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Gilroj  is  a  murderer,"  she  cried ,  witli  some- 
thing of  the  old  passionate  inflection  of  loath- 
ing and  disdain,  "  and  he  shall  die  a  mur- 
derer's death —  Ha  !  those  wheels.  I  hear 
them  still.  They  are  coming  on  again, 
nearer  and  nearer.     Yes  !  I  am  right." 

She  went  to  the  window  and  leaned  out  ; 
and  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  in  her  anxiety  and  alarm, 
deeming  it  wiser  to  humour  the  girl's  sick 
imagination,  threw  her  arm  round  Minna  and 
leaned  out  too. 

But  Minna  was  right. 

A  carriage,  with  lit  lamps,  came  rattling 
up  to  the  door  of  "The  Swan  of  Avon;" 
and  Mrs.  Bluff,  hearing  that  the  vehicle  had 
stopped,  bustled  out  to  the  porch  to  see  if 
aught  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  refreshment. 
The  light  poured  out  from  the  mn-passage 
behind  her. 

''  It  is  the  same  man  that  drove  me  here 
this  morninof,"  exclaimed  Minna,  in  a  wonder- 
ing  undertone ;  meaning  the  man  on  the  box 
of  the  ''  car.'' 

"  Who  can  they  be,  and  what  can  they 
want?"  speculated  Aunt  Helen,  in  a  some- 
what awestricken  whisper. 

For  two  male  figures,  one  tall  and  wiry- 
looking,  the  other  shorter  and  stouter,  had 
stepped  briskly  out  of  the  hired  vehicle  and 
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were  now  in  confabulation  with  Mrs.  Bluff  in 
the  porch. 

Minna  and  Mrs.  De  Lisle  withdrew  from 
the  window  and  stood  in  the  dark,  breath- 
less and  listening,  with  their  faces  now 
turned  towards  the  door.  Had  anything 
fresh  and  dreadful  happened,  Mrs.  De  Lisle 
was  wondering  fearfully  ?  Indeed  in  her 
heart  Aunt  Helen  had  jumped  to  the  notion 
that  Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  who  truly  seemed 
capable  of  any  wickedness,  had,  in  her 
absence,  been  up  to  London  and  set  fire  to 
their  house  in  Cumberland  Square;  and  now 
someone  was  come  from  town  to  break  the 
evil  tidings  to  her  ! 

"  Hush,"  breathed  Minna,  gripping  Mrs. 
De  Lisle's  wrist  in  a  clasp  of  fire.  "  Hush, 
Aunt  dear !  What  can  it  mean  ?  Those 
men  have  entered  the  house.  Listen  !  They 
are  tramping  upstairs.  Merciful  Heaven  !  " 
she  broke  off  wildly — ''  his  door ;  the  door 
of  our  darling's  room  !  Is  it  locked  ? — Have 
you  the  key? — " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  need  not  fear,  dear  child. 
These  men  can  want  nothing  of  us,"  said 
Mrs.  De  Lisle,  soothingly. 

"  May  not  they  be  body-snatchers  ?  " 
said  Minna,  convulsively — ''  there  are  such 
wretches ;  are  not  there  ?     I — I  have  heard 
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of  them — Sir  Garth  may  have  sent  them  to 
carry  off —  " 

Ere  what  she  would  say  could  be  uttered,  the 
door  of  their  parlour  opened  and  Mrs.  Bluff 
appeared,  bringiug  with  her  a  lamp  which  she 
set  upon  the  table.  She  was  evidently  much 
flurried;  and  the  florid  cheeks  of  the  good 
woman,  behind  the  lamp,  looked  pale.  She 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  two  men, 
who  were  similarly  dressed  in  rather  dingy 
dark  clothes,  with  coats  buttoned  close  over 
their  chests.  The  tall  and  wiry-looking  one 
had  his  right  hand  lodged  in  his  breast ;  the 
hands  of  the  shorter  of  the  two,  who  had  a 
thick  throat  and  a  stubbly  head  and  chin, 
were  kept  thrust  down  in  the  pockets  of  the 
overcoat  he  wore. 

The  gruff  yet  subdued  voices  in  the  bar 
below  had  risen,  within  the  last  minute  or 
two,  to  Babel-pitch.  The  honest  Burcot  folk, 
it  would  seem,  had  forgotten  over  their 
pewter  pots  the  dead  lad  lying  above. 

"  Ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Bluff,  faintly,  "  here 
are  two — two  gentlemen  come  to  see  you. 
Step  up  they  would  ;  they  wouldn't  wait  be- 
low whilst  I  ran  up  to  tell  you." 

"  We  want  to  see  Miss  Dexter,"  announced 
the  tall  man. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a  folded  paper 
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from  his  breast-pocket  and  tapped  it  on  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand.  His  companion  said 
nothing ;  but  stood  a  little  in  the  rear  near  to 
the  door. 

"  Which  of  the  two  ladies,  may  I  ask,  is 
Miss  Dexter  ?  "  said  the  tall  man,  politely. 

Minna  at  once  went  forward.  There  was 
fearless  hauteur  in  her  deathly  white  face ; 
there  was  the  gleam  of  delirium  in  her  great 
dark  eyes. 

"  I  am  Miss  Dexter,"  said  she.  "  What 
do  you  want  here?" 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  clung  helplessly  to  her ;  but 
could  utter  no  word.  She  could  only  stare 
affrightedly  at  the  two  strange  men,  and 
wonder  dimly  what  fresh  calamity  was  in 
store  for  herself  and  Minna.  As  for  the 
buxom  landlady  of  "  Tlie  Swan,''  she  looked, 
as  indeed  she  felt,  as  if  she  knew  not  whether 
she  was  set  upon  her  head  or  upon  her  heels. 

The  tall  man  bowed. 

"  What  do  we  want  here,  madam  ?  "  said 
he,  pleasantly  and  quickly.  *'  That  is  soon 
told.  He  took  another  step  towards  her,  and 
laid  a  firm  hand  upon  Minna's  shoulder.  **  We 
are  armed  with  a  warrant  for  your  apprehen- 
sion, Miss  Dexter — " 

She  shrank  with  unspeakable  horror  from 
the  fellow's  familiar  touch ;  but  he  did   not 
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remove  his  hand.  A  shriek  came  from  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  De  Lisle. 

"  For  your  apprehension,  Miss  Dexter,  on 
the  charge  of  murder,"  he  continued,  quietly 
— "  either  as  the  actual  assassin  or  as  a  near 
accomplice  in  the  crime." 

"  Lord,  save  us  !  "  ejaculated  the  landlady 
of  "  The  Swan."  And  she  rushed  forthwith  to 
the  assistance  of  the  elder  lady,  who  she 
thought  was  about  to  faint. 

Minna's  glowing  eyes  were  fixed  and 
dilated — fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  detective. 
Her  gray  lips  parted  slowly. 

"  Murder  ! "  she  said,  her  words  coming 
huskily  and  with  the  utmost  diflSculty. 
*'  Who  then  has  been  murdered  ?  You  must 
tell  me — tell  me  that  before  — " 

"  Really,  Miss,  you  had  better  come  along 
quietly  and  give  us  no  trouble,"  threw  in  the 
burly  thickset  man  in  the  background,  now 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  We  don't  want 
to  be  obliged  to  have  to  use  these  'ere  on  a 
lady." 

He  jangled  something  like  big  keys  in  his 
pockets;  and,  doing  so,  placed  himself  by  the 
side  of  his  chief. 

"  The  name — the  name  of  the  person  !  I 
will — I  will  not  stir  an  inch  until  I  know  it," 
she  cried  frantically.     But  quiver  and  shrink 
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as  she  would,  the  detective's  wiry  hand  re- 
mained upon  her  shoulder. 

He  smiled  indulgently. 

"  We  must  humour  you,  I  suppose,  young 
lady,"  said  he,  ''  since  you  profess  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  name  of  the  murdered 
gentleman  is   Sir  Garth   Gilroy." 

''  Great  Heaven,  it  is  not  possible  !  — " 

"  Now,  Miss  Dexter,  let  me  advise  you  to 
be  careful  as  to  what  you  say.  It  is  always 
best  to  be  careful  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  How 
soon  can  you  be  ready  ?  We  must  catch  a 
fast  train  back  to  London  or  to  Redtown  to- 
night ;  and  you — willing  or  unwilling — must 
go  with  us.     That's   flat !  " 

The  glitter  in  her  eyes  waxed  fiercer.  She 
felt  like  a  hunted  animal  at  bay,  with  Fate 
too  strong  for  her  at  every  turn. 

"  I  will  not  go  with  you.  I  am  innocent. 
I  know  nothing  of  this  deed  of  which  you 
speak,"  cried  Minna,  rapidly.  "  If  what  you 
say,  however,  be  true,  a  just  Providence  has 
at  last  seen  fit  to  — " 

The  man  from  Scotland  Yard  pulled  out 
his  watch. 

"  Come,  young  lady,  we  have  had  enough 
of  this,"  he  interrupted,  brusquely  now. 
"  Resistance  is  folly — time's  short.  It's 
dark,    and    no    one    will    see    you ;     so    you 
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needn't  mind.  You  won't  ?  Well,  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  it  seems.  Saunders,  do  your 
duty." 

The  thick  short  man  instantly  whipped 
out  the  handcuffs  from  his  pockets,  and  as 
instantly  did  Minna,  divining  his  intention, 
writhe  from  the  clutch  of  the  tall  detective 
and  place  the  table  between  herself  and  the 
men. 

At  sight  of  those  horrid  ''  bracelets  "  Mrs. 
De  Lisle  shrieked  again  and  sank  half  sense- 
less upon  an  old  chintz-covered  sofa  near  to 
which  she  had  been  standing,  and  buried  her 
face  in  its  pillows;  whilst  the  landlady  of 
"  The  Swan,"  rushing  from  the  room, 
screamed  "  Help  ! "  three  times  at  the  top 
of   her  lungs. 

Then  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  so 
doing,  the  rustic  company  in  the  bar  below 
came  trooping  upstairs  to  see  what  was 
going  on ;  making  much  clutter  with  their 
thick-shod  feet. 

"  One  moment — only  one  moment — and  I 
will  go  quietly,"  promised  Minna,  despair- 
ingly, "  since  you  are  determined  to  drag 
me,  innocent,  guiltless  as  I  am,  from  this 
place.  Do  not  put  those  fearful  things  upon 
me,  I  pray  you  !  My  brother  is — is  in 
another  room;  I  must  say — say  good-bye 
to  him  before  I  go !  " 
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*'  Your  brother  can  come  to  you  here, 
madam,"  said  the  detective,  drily.  "  No 
need  for  you  to  go  to  him." 

"Hush!"  she  whispered,  piteously,  her 
finger  pressed  upon  her  lips.  "  He  cannot 
come  to  me— do  not  you  understand?  I 
must  go  to  him — he  is  dead.  Dead !  Killed 
by  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  — " 

The  men  believed  that  she  was  feigning  in- 
sanity. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  taller  of  the  two. 
'*  Saunders,  do  your  duty  now,  and  look 
sharp  about  it.  The  lady  has  only  herself 
to  thank  for  the  unpleasantness.  It  might 
all  have  been  avoided,  all  managed  neatly 
enough,  if  she'd  liked.  As  it  is,  it  is  no 
fault  of    ours  that — " 

Even  as  he  spoke,  indeed  before  he  could 
finish  what  he  was  about  to  say,  sounds  were 
audible  in  the  porch  and  entrance-place 
which  plainly  denoted  that  another  traveller 
had  hurriedly  arrived  at  "  The  Swan."  In 
the  hubbub  and  confusion  which  prevailed 
upstairs  nobody  had  caught  the  noise  of 
more  wheels  ratthng  at  furious  speed  along 
the  Burcot  road ;  the  stopping  of  another 
vehicle  at  the  Burcot  inn. 

Somebody  was  springing  up  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  bound.     Somebody,   strong 
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and  active,  was  flinging  aside  tlie  gaping 
rustics  who  were  crowding  round  and  block- 
ing up  the  inn-parlour  door. 

And  ere  Saunders  could  "do  his  duty," 
and  so  obey  the  mandate  of  his  chief,  Roger 
Harland,  travel-soiled,  breathless  with  mad 
haste,  and  haggard  from  the  agitation  and 
excitement  of  the  day,  had  burst  into  the 
little  room.  Struck  dumb  for  the  moment 
with  surprise,  the  men  fell  back. 

"  Madeline  !  " 

"  Roger !  " 

With  a  shrill  cry  of  joy  she  flew  to  him ; 
and  the  next  instant  his  strong  arms  were 
wound  about  her,  and  her  face  was  hidden  on 
his  breast. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  took  heart,  and  looked  up 
from  her  ostrich-like  position  among  the  sofa- 
pillows.  Who,  she  wondered  as  one  stunned, 
was  this  big,  square-shouldered  young  man 
who  had  arrived  so  opportunely  upon  the 
scene  of  their  great  distress,  and  who  had 
got  Minna  clasped  in  his  arms  as  if  it  were 
Eis  right  to  do  so.  And  yet — and  yet,  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  be  in  his  right  mind, 
this  big  masterful  young  man,  seeing  that  he 
had  called  the  dear  child  "  Madeline "  r 
Madeline  !  What  did  he  mean  ?  Just  then 
—and  no  wonder — she  had  forgotten   that 
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Minna  had  never  been  "Minna"  away  from 
Cumberland  Square. 

"  Oh,  Minna,  Minna ! "  moaned  Aunt 
Helen  feebly,  "  is  it  all  a  mistake  ?  Are  you 
safe  ?      Thank  Heaven,  with  all  my  heart !  " 

Swiftly  and  inquiringly  Harland  looked  at 
Mrs.  De  Lisle.  Was  this  friend  of  Madeline's 
crazy  ?  was  the  thought  which  darted  through 
the  young  man's  mind,  seeing  that  she  had 
called  his  dear  love  "  Minna."  Minna  !  of 
all  names  in  the  world.  What  on  earth  did 
she  mean  ? 

Then  Roger  said  aloud,  so  that  all  around 
him  there  might  hear,  but  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  two  detectives : 

"  This  lady  is  wholly  guiltless.  You  may 
take  yourselves  off  as  soon  as  ever  you  please 
— back,  in  fact,  to  the  bidding  of  those  who 
so  cleverly  set  you  upon  a  wrong  scent — a 
track,"  he  said,  passionately,  ''  as  false 
as — "  He  checked  himself,  and  continued 
more  calmly :  ''The  real  murderer  has  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it ;  has  confessed  every- 
thing; he  is  now  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  Coverley  police.  His  name  is  Adam 
Ford." 

Eoger  felt  a  convulsive  shudder  pass 
through  the  slender  form  in  his  arms ;  a 
groan  came  from  the  girl's  ashen  lips.     She 
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opened  her  eyes  and  stared  wildly  upward 
into  his. 

"  Adam  Ford  !  "  she  muttered — "  Adam 
Ford  has  kept  his  vow.    Poor  Adam  Ford  !  '* 

Reason,  Roger  then  perceived,  was  gone 
from  those  dear  eyes,  and  consciousness  as 
well  was  fast  dying  out  of  them.  In  another 
moment  her  troubles  were  forgotten,  and  the 
hunted  heart  was  at  rest.  Insensibly  he 
tightened  his  passionate  hold,  or  she  would 
have  slipped  from  his  embrace  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER   YIII. 

Sir  Garth  Gilroy  of  Woldney  Moat  was 
dead  and  buried ;  but  the  sensation  created 
by  his  tragic  end  was  still  at  its  height  in 
Coverley  and  its  vicinity. 

Adam  Ford,  the  lock-keeper,  upon  his 
own  confession  of  murder,  was  in  prison 
awaiting  liis  trial.  The  ghastly  thing  be  had 
done,  the  haunting  horror  of  the  deed,  had 
completed  the  wreck  of  his  already  partly- 
shattered  brain ;  and  Adam  Ford  was  a  mad- 
man. 

Early  on  the  morning  that  followed  the 
night  of  tbe  murder  he  had  been  discovered 
in  his  kitchen  at  the  Lock,  crouching  and 
gibbering  over  a  handful  of  fire,  with  the 
boathook  with  which  he  had  crashed  in  his 
victim's  skull  still  clutched  in  his  palsied 
hands. 

The  boathook  was  clotted  with  blood  and 
hair ;  Adam's  clothes  were  bespattered,  nay, 
saturated  in  such  a  fashion,  that  it  was  all 
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too  horribly  clear  what  his  night's  work  had 
been. 

There  were  few,  however,  who  were  inclined 
to  give  credence  to  the  wild  tale  of  wrong 
and  vengeance — a  vengeance  delayed  through 
long  and  lonely  years — which  Adam  poured 
forth  in  the  Justice  Eoom  at  Ooverley  when 
first  brought  up  for  examination.  They 
could  not  check  him ;  they  could  not  silence 
him ;  with  all  his  strength  he  shouted  out 
his  wrongs  and  thanked  Heaven  fervidly  that 
he  had  been  spared  to  avenge  them.  Ah ! 
cried  Adam,  what  living  creature  on  Grod's 
earth  could  have  guessed  that  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  was  the  man  ?  And  throughout  the 
many  long  and  lonely  years  of  his  waiting, 
that  man,  after  all,  had  been  perpetually  near 
him  !  Never  mind.  The  debt  was  paid  now 
— paid  in  full.  The  wrongs  of  his  child,  his 
Minna,  his  beautiful  Minnehaha,  were  amply 
avenged  at  last. 

And  of  those  who  heard  the  unhappy  old 
man,  there  were  some  that  regarded  him  with 
compassion,  others  with  loathing ;  but  all 
more  or  less  looked  upon  his  story  as  the 
diseased  out-pouring  of  a  madman's  brain. 

The  family  mausoleum  of  the  Gilroys  had, 
for  some  forgotten  reason  or  other,  been  built 
in  Margrave  churchyard ;  and  thither,  with 
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mucli  sombre  pomp,  was  tlie  corpse  of  Sir 
Garth  conveyed — tliat  is  to  saj,  that,  although 
the  "  mourners "  were  necessarily  few  (for 
the  master  of  the  Moat  was  said  to  be  the 
last  of  his  race,  and  the  dead  man,  of  late 
years,  had  possessed  scarcely  a  friend  worthy 
to  be  so  called)  every  family  of  importance 
in  the  county,  on  the  day  of  interment,  had 
sent  their  carriage  to  swell  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. Now  that  Sir  Garth  was  dead,  he 
could  not  marry  the  "  miller's  daughter," 
and  so  the  county  forgave  him. 

Solomon  Pringle,  self-invited,  went  as  a 
"  mourner,"  and  his  wife,  smothered  in  costly 
trappings  of  woe,  with  every  blind  in  the 
house  pulled  down,  and  prostrate  with  rage 
and  disappointment — "  plunged  in  despair 
and  grief,"  she  called  it — remained  at 
Borough  Mills  with  her  "  gurls." 

At  first  Mrs.  Pringle  had  determined  that, 
supported  by  Jill  and  Hetty,  she  too  would 
follow  in  their  carriage  with  the  rest;  but  as 
the  burying-day  approached,  her  resolution 
wavered,  and  ultimately  she  was  persuaded 
by  her  daughters  to  remain  in  decent  retire- 
ment at  home. 

Perhaps  a  bitter  portion  of  the  Pringles' 
disappointment  lay  in  the  failure  of  their 
attempt  to  in  any  wise  connect  Miss  Dexter 
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with  Sir  Garth  Gilroy's  murder.  They  had 
certaiDly  done  their  utmost,  when  the  news 
of  what  had  happened  at  the  Moat  spread 
like  wildfire,  to  fasten  on  to  the  girl  they  de- 
tested the  commission  of  the  dark  act ;  and 
Solomon  Pringle,  incited  to  that  end  by  his 
wife,  had  lost  no  time  in  starting  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  law  upon  a  scent  which  they — 
the  Pringles  themselves  —  heartily  trusted 
would  really  prove  the  right  one.  For  it  was 
speedily  known  everywhere  that  Miss  Dexter 
— servants  at  Woldney  Moat  could  testify  to 
the  fact — was  the  person  who  had  been  last 
seen  in  the  company  of  their  master.  Indeed, 
on  the  night  of  his  death,  she  had  been  found 
in  Sir  Garth's  own  house  in  a  state  of  great 
perturbation  —  immediately,  too,  after  the 
doing  of  the  deed,  as  it  proved — and  then 
had  she  not  fled  back  to  the  Little  Mills 
to  persuade  Eoger  Harland  to  drive  her  to 
E/edtown  in  order  to  catch  a  midnight  ex- 
press ?  Certainly  things  looked  black  for 
Miss  Dexter.  Even  Roger  Harland  and  his 
sister,  infatuated  as  they  were  about 
the  girl,  must  admit  that.  And  so  the 
Pringles,  remembering  her  London  address, 
found  it  a  by  no  means  difl&cult  matter  to  at 
once  set  to  work  to  run  Miss  Dexter  to  earth. 
Money  was  of  no  object  to  them,  said  Mrs. 
Pringle,  loftily. 
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Then,  when  the  true  rumour  got  abroad 
that  Adam  Ford  was  in  custody,  and,  more- 
over, was  beyond  all  doubt  the  actual  criminal, 
Mrs.  Pringie  could  have  danced  like  a  der- 
vish. Of  course,  with  Hetty  and  Jill,  she 
professed  to  treat  with  high  disdain  the  old 
lock-keeper's  vehement  tale.  What  ?  Sir 
Grarth  Gilroy  was  the  man  who  in  years  gone 
by  had  allured  Minna  Ford  from  her  home  at 
the  Lock  ?  Pooh  !  That  the  girl  whom  they 
had  all  known  at  Borough  Mills  as  Miss 
Dexter  was  the  child  of  the  disgraceful 
union?  Ridiculous!  What  next?  If  crazy 
old  Adam  was  to  be  allowed  to  babble  to 
anyone  that  would  listen  to  him  such  rank 
nonsense  as  this,  why,  the  sooner  he  was 
hanged  and  out  of  the  way  the  better,  cried 
Mrs.  Pringie,  violently. 

As  for  Hetty  Pringie,  she  bore  her  loss 
and  disappointment  in  an  admirably  philo- 
sophical spirit,  and  pictured  to  herself  the 
style  of  the  new  fashionable  black  gowns  she 
meant  to  wear,  with  much  real  inward  satis- 
faction. 

"  Still,", reflected  she,  ruefully,  "  how  much 
nicer  it  would  have  been  if  I  could  have  been 
his  widow  !  Though  I  never  cared  for  him, 
and  never  could  of  course,  nor  meant  to  try 
to  either,  I  did,  yes,  I  certainly  did,  count 
upon  being  Lady  Gilroy  !  " 
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To  all  Jill's  sneers  and  gibes,  nevertheless^ 
Hetty  offered  a  smiling  front. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  your  pity,  I  assure 
you,  is  entirely  thrown  away — not  being 
wanted,  you  see.  Had  our  positions  been 
reversed,  now,  it  would  all  have  been  very 
different.  It  would  have  been  your  one 
chance,  my  dear,  don't  you  know,  and  you 
would  never  have  got  another — truly  a  case 
calling  for  sisterly  commiseration  !  As  for 
me  " — Hetty  shrugged  her  plump  shoulders 
— "  well,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I 
shall  look  simply  fetching  in  black,  and  shall 
marry,  I'll  bet  you  anything  you  please,, 
before  the  year  is  out.  You,  poor  old  Jill ! 
take  my  advice,  and  bottle  up  your  pity  for 
yourself;  for" — with  a  nod — "you'll  want 
it  by-and-by,  depend  upon  it ;  and  I,  per- 
haps, shan't  be  able  to  feel  for  you  as  you  so 
kindly  do  for  me." 

"  Little  cat !  "  cried  Jill,  viciously.  "  I'll 
be  even  with  you  some  day — see  if  I  am 
not!" 

Hetty  hummed  a  tune ;  said  nonchalantly 
that  she  hoped  so  with  all  her  heart — but 
doubted  it ;  and  began  to  drum  with  her 
idle  fingers  an  accompaniment  to  her  song 
upon  the  window  panes. 

Jill  got  up,  stalked  out  of  the  room,  and 
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banged  the  door  after  her  in  most  elegant 
style. 

Then  Hetty  laughed  softly,  and  went  on 
thinking  about  her  new  black  gowns  and 
what  kind  of  expression  her  features  ought 
to  assume  when  she  should  first  venture  fortb 
in  her  mourning  robes.  Full  well  she  knew 
with  what  interest  and  curiosity  all  Coverley 
would  then  regard  her. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  "  she  ruminated  aloud 
— "  if  I  had  only  been  his  widow  it  would 
have  been  easy  enough.  I  could  have  looked 
the  young  widow  to  a  T.     As  it  is — " 

Again  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  left 
her  sentence  unfinished. 

When,  too,  it  had  come  to  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Pringle  that  Roger  Harland  had  likewise 
gone  rushing  off  in  quest  of  Miss  Dexter — 
his  object,  of  course,  being  to  reach  her  place 
of  refuge  before  the  Scotland  Yard  men  them- 
selves could  get  there,  in  order  to  spare  the 
girl  all  possible  indignity  and  alarm,  knowing 
her  to  be  as  innocent  as  the  day  of  the  foul 
charge  imputed  to  her — her  indignation  was 
boundless. 

"  I  should  just  like  to  give  Eoger  Harland 
a  bit  of  my  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle,  wag- 
ging her  head  in  her  wrath — '*  I  should.  And 
as  for  that  baggage,  his  sister  Kate,  taking 
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upon  herself  to  go  and  nurse  that  tipsy,  good- 
for-nothing  young  Chance  there  at  the  Moat 
through  an  attack  of  D.  T.,  why,  it  would 
give  me  infinite  satisfaction  to  tar-and- feather 
her  and  whip  her  through  Ooverley  at  a  cart's 
tail — as  they  used  to  whip  all  such  baggages 
in  my  grandmother's  time ;  and  him  after 
her  into  the  bargain,  if  he  was  well  enough  to 
run.  I  drop  'em  for  good  after  this,  them 
Harlands,  and  my  gurls  shall  cut  her  dead." 
Altogether,  just  now,  while  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  was  lying  stark  and  still  in  a  grand 
and  mouldy  chamber  at  Woldney  Moat,  life 
at  Borough  Mills,  with  Mrs.  Pringle  "  plunged 
in  despair"  over  the  event,  was  not  exactly  a 
lively  business ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  was  felt 
by  some  of  those  around  her  to  be  a  great 
deal  too  lively  to  be  pleasant. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Gn  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy's  funeral — in  order  to  see  which  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coverley-on-Dane  had 
trudged  beneath  a  baking  midsummer  sky 
all  the  way  to  Margrave — a  girl  sat  alone  in  a 
room  of  a  house  in  Trinder's  Yard. 

Her  once-bright  face  was  bloated ;  her 
once-clear  and  innocent  eyes  were  blood-shot 
and  bold.  Her  lips  which  in  childhood  had 
been  taught  to  pray  at  the  knee  of  a  simple, 
God-fearing  mother,  could  now  give  glib 
utterance  to  oaths  and  language  as  shocking 
as  any  to  be  heard  in  the  Yard. 

She  had  not  always  dwelt  in  that  evil 
place. 

To  her  associates  this  girl  was  known  as 
Eackety  Nell;  sometimes  Nell  Racket,  by 
way  of  a  change  ;  and  her  companion  and 
''  pal,"  Surly  Sal  as  she  was  called,  wha 
shared  the  two-roomed  hovel  with  Nell,  had 
in  the  afternoon  gone  off  to  Redtown  to  visit 
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some  friends  there  wlio  were  doubtless  as 
disreputable  as  herself. 

Surly  Sal  would  not  return  until  the 
following  day,  for  one  of  her  Coverley  friends 
was  on  the  morrow — having  "  served  his 
time  " — to  be  released  from  Redtown  jail ; 
and  Sal  would  then  escort  him  back  in 
triumph  to  Trinder's  Yard.  Of  course  both 
Sal  and  her  friend  would  arrive  home  quite 
drunk — that  was  to  be  the  crowning-part  of 
the  day's  rejoicing. 

These  two  young  women  who  dwelt  to- 
gether in  the  Yard  were  the  same  two  to 
whom  Roger  Harland  and  Barton  Chance 
had  spoken  on  that  night  of  the  past  winter, 
when,  as  the  young  men,  homeward  bound, 
passed  through  the  alley,  they  had  heard  the 
shrieks  for  help  and  mercy  which  issued  from 
Granny  Oakum's  abode. 

Though  the  night  was  foully  close — at 
least  it  was  so  in  Trinder's  Yard — and,  for 
a  wonder,  quiet,  Nell  in  her  loneliness  felt 
chilly  and  out  of  sorts.  So  she  lighted  a  bit 
of  fire  in  the  rusty  grate,  and  got  out  a  stone 
jar  from  a  cupboard  near  the  fireplace. 

The  room  was  filthy  beyond  description ; 
the  floor  was  of  brick,  yet  it  might  have  been 
of  earth;  a  pair  of  huge  and  nailed  boots, 
familiar  with  grease  but  unacquainted  with 
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blacking,  sprawled  in  one  corner  ;  a  fur-cap 
with  lappets,  suggestive  of  rat-catching  and 
burglarious  enterprise,  hung  upon  a  nail  in 
the  door. 

Nell,  having  "  hitched  down  "  a  mug  from 
the  cranky  dresser,  refreshed  herself  copiously 
from  the  stone  bottle  ;  and  then  crouched 
close  to  the  fire.  She  sat  there  nose  and 
knees  together,  with  her  arms  hugging  her 
shins  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  grate.  The 
fi.re  burned  but  dully  as  yet,  and  was  not  a 
cheering  spectacle. 

Nell  was  dressed.  That  is  to  say,  she  was 
arrayed  in  her  battered  hat  with  its  limp  load 
of  soiled  artificial  wreaths,  her  black-and-red 
plaid  shawl  and  large  white  apron,  with  blue 
glass  earrings  in  her  ears  and  blue  glass 
beads  round  her  neck.  For  the  last  half- 
hour  she  had  been  vainly  trying  to  make  up 
her  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  she  should 
wander  forth  for  a  stroll  and  a  "  look  in  "  at 
''  The  Red-Hot  Poker." 

It  was  half-past  nine,  and  nearly  dark.  No 
good  going  to  bed  yet,  she  reflected — she 
wasn't  sleepy.  She  missed  Sal  somehow  ; 
missed  her  terribly  to-night ;  and  wondered 
what  she  was  doing  at  that  hour  in  Redtown 
— wondered,  too,  how  long  it  would  be  before 
Sal's  unlucky  friend  was  back  again  in  Red- 
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town  jail.     As  a  rule,  for  various  reasons,  he 
went  thither  about  twice  a  year. 

"  Humph  !  If  I  sets  moping  here,"  said 
Nell  aloud,  ''I  shall  get  screwed.  If  I  goe& 
out  to  The  *  Poker'  I  shall  get  screwed. 
That's  certain  sure.  So  I'll  just  toss  up 
and  settle  which  way  it  shall  be.  Heads — I 
stays  in.     Tails— I'm  off  to  '  The  Poker.'" 

She  took  a  coin  from  her  pocket  and 
adroitly  sent  it  spinning  into  the  air.  She 
caught  it  as  deftly  ;  looked  at  it. 

"  Tails  !  "  cried  she,  with  unprintable 
language ;  and  rose  from  her  rush-bottomed 
chair.  "Well,  perhaps  I  shall  see  Luke 
there,  if  he's  got  back  from  PangbournOy 
which  ain't  very  likely — " 

No  sooner  had  she  risen,  however,  than 
she  fell  back  with  a  scream.  A  face  flattened 
against  the  window  outside  was  peering  into 
the  room.  Immediately  afterwards,  by  the 
uncertain  firelight,  she  had  recognised  the 
face  ;  and  exclaimed  : 

**  Bocky  !   Bocky  Oakum,  is  it  really  you ! " 

He  heard  her,  and  nodded. 

"  Let  me  in,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Her  presence  of  mind  returned  as  quickly 
as  it  had  deserted  her ;  and  she  went  directly 
to  the  door.  Bocky  lurched  in,  and  gripped 
Nell  by  the  wrist. 
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"  Bar  up  winder  and  door — look  sharp  ! '' 
he  said,  huskily,  "or  I  be  a  dead  man, 
Nell." 

Eackety  Nell  was  prompt  to  obey  him,  for 
she  fully  knew  how  needful  was  promptitude 
of  action  in  a  desperate  case  like  Bocky's. 

Whilst  she  was  occupied  in  fixing  the 
shutter  over  the  curtainless  lattice,  securely 
drawing  the  bolts  of  the  door,  and  getting  a 
tallow  candle,  Bocky,  having  espied  that  stone 
jar  of  Nell's,  was  moistening  his  parched 
throat  with  a  portion  of  its  contents. 

The  fiery  poison  seemed  to  do  him  good. 
His  hand  stopped  quivering ;  his  teeth  ceased 
to  chatter.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  flung  it 
on  the  floor ;  whilst  Nell  herself,  in  rough 
playfulness,  came  behind  him  and  turned 
down  the  ragged  coat-collar  which,  for  pre- 
caution's sake,  he  had  pulled  high  about  his 
poll  and  ears. 

Never  remarkable,  in  any  direction,  for 
beauty  or  cleanliness,  Bocky  presented  now 
a  grim  and  an  unwashed  figure  enough.  The 
brutal  face,  with  its  small  and  wicked  eyes, 
its  coarse  nostrils  and  heavy  jaw,  had  gone 
for  weeks  unshaved ;  the  clothes,  if  clothes 
they  could  be  called,  which  covered  his  body 
were  in  tatters  ;  his  scarred  feet  were  visible 
in  the  old  boots  he  wore.     Unspeakably  foul 
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and  unsavoury  altogether,  at  intervals  lie 
scratched  himself  with  savage  clutch. 

*'  "Well,"  said  Nell,  having  refilled  her  mug 
and  resumed  her  seat,  Bocky  Oakum  taking 
another  near  her — "lucky  for  you,  Bocky, 
as  you  found  me  in ;  I  was  jest  going  out 
when  you  give  me  that  turn  at  the  winder. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  now 
you  be  come  back  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal,"  replied  Bocky,  with  a  crafty 
grin. 

The  tone  adopted  between  them  was  in- 
clined to  be  a  bantering  one;  all  the  same, 
they  spoke  low  and  with  caution,  conscious 
that  danger  might  be  lurking  without,  and 
that  in  the  circumstances  they  could  not  be 
too  discreet. 

"  We  all  thought  you  was  gone  to  Orstraly," 
said  Nell. 

"Did  you?  Well,  I  ain't,  you  see — 
though  I  won't  say  what  I  may  do  now.  It 
depends  mainly  on  you,  Nell." 

"  On  me  !  "  said  iiackety  Nell,  opening  her 
bold  eyes  to  their  widest.  **  'Ow  on  me 
Bocky?" 

*'  You  wait  a  minute." 

Nell  had  not  exerted  herself  to  the  extent 
of  "  hitching  down  "  for  Becky's  benefit 
another  mug  from  the  dresser  shelves ;  and 
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SO,  as  manners  were  of  not  mucb.  consequence 
in  Trinder's  Yard,  Bocky  was  free  to  put  his 
lips  to  the  mouth  of  the  stone  jar.  "  Ha ! 
lovey  dovej,  that's  better,"  said  he,  after  a 
second  draught  considerably  deeper  than  the 
first ;  and  he  smacked  his  lips  and  nodded  to 
Rackety  Nell,  and  drew  his  ragged  sleeve 
across  his  hairy  jaw.  "Now,  Nell,  answer 
me  a  few  questions  — " 

"  S'pose  you  wait  a  bit,"  she  interrupted. 
*'  You  be  a  bold  chap  to  get  showing  yerself 
here,  Bocky.  Do  you  know  as  there's  a 
reward  o'  twenty  pound  offered  to  anybody 
as'll  hand  you  over  to  the  perlice  ?  And  once 
you  was  nabbed,  my  eye  !  it  would  be  all  U.  P. 
with  you  then,  old  cock,  and  no  mistake.  You 
don't  know,  p'raps  ?  " 

"Don't  know!'*  scoffed  Bocky.  "Don't 
I  ?  Ain't  I  seen  them  cussed  bills  stuck  on 
every  cussed  wall,  barn-door,  and  five-barred 
gate  as  I've  run  agen  ever  since  I — I — ever 
since  I  left  this  cussed  yard?"  The  word 
Bocky  used,  however,  in  this  indignant  out- 
burst was  by  no  means  so  mild  as  "  cussed." 
"  I  should  be  a  cussed  fool  if  I  hadn't.  Why, 
I've  read  'em  by  moonlight  hunderds  o'  times. 
But  I  trusts  you,  Nell ;  you  an'  me  was  alius 
friends — warn't  us  ?  "  he  said,  lowering  his 
voice  again.     *'  You   wouldn't   round    on    a 
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cove,  would  you,  Nell  ? — just  for  the  sake  of 
a  dirty  twenty  pound  ?  " 

*'  A  dirty  twenty  pound  ! "  echoed  she. 
"  I  don't  know  about  '  dirty.'  Twenty  pound 
is  twenty  pound,  and  ain't  to  be  had  for  the 
askin'  every  day  o'  the  week." 

"  But  Nell,"  he  repeated,  a  trifle  anxiously, 
"  you  ain't  the  sort  to  round  on  a  cove,  are 
you  ?     You  never  was,  ole  gal." 

Before  answering  she  carried  her  mug 
slowly  and  somewhat  unsteadily  to  her  mouth ; 
and  as  slowly  drained  what  it  held.  Then  she 
wiped  her  lips  with  the  fringe  of  her  red-and- 
black  shawl,  and  said  thoughtfully : 

"  Not  me,  Bocky."  But  she  gazed  at  the 
fire  as  she  spoke.  She  did  not  look  at  him* 
A  short  silence  followed.     He  broke  it. 

"  Where's  Zack  ?"  he  said,  suddenly. 

Eackety  Nell  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"  Zack  ?  "  she  echoed.  "  Oh,  he's  in  quod 
still !  Leastways,  he  is  to-day  ;  he  won't  be 
to-morrow,  though.  Sal  '11  meet  him  and 
bring  him  home  to-morrow.  It  won't  be  for 
long,  o'  course,"  she  added,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 

"  Then  Surly  Sal's  at  Redtown?" 

"  Yes.     She  went  this  afternoon." 

"  And  Luke — where's  he  ?  " 

"  At  Pangbourne  with  the  barge,"  replied 
Nell. 
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Another  pause.     Then  Bocky  said : 

"  Then  you're  all  alone  to-night,  Nell  ?" 

She  nodded. 

**  All  alone,  old  cocky,"  said  Rackety  Nell. 

Her  sprightly  wit  quite  captivated  Bocky ; 
and  he  edged  his  chair  nearer  to  hers.  He 
bent  towards  her  with  a  leer  in  his  small  and 
wicked  eyes. 

"  Nell,"  he  whispered,  "  you  was  alius  the 
hap  pie  o'  my  eye,  as  the  saying  is.  I  alius 
cared  for  you  more  'an  for  any  other  gal  in 
the  yard — I  did,  'pon  my  Sam !  But  you 
took  up  wi*  Luke  and  chucked  me  overboard, 
and — and — o'  course  you  was  at  perfeck 
liberty  to  please  yerself.  He  was  better  to 
do  'an  me,  Luke  was,  I  know ;  and  I  don't 
blame  you.  I  never  did ;  'twas  nat'ral.  But 
— but  it's  all  different  now ;  I'm  a  better 
man  'an  Luke ;  and,  Nell,  look  here,  ole  gal, 
you  must  chuck  him  over  now  and  come 
along  o'  me.  My  turn  have  come  round  and 
I've  got  the  pull  o'  Luke.  I'm  a  rich  man, 
Nell,  and  we'll  start  for  Orstraly,  if  you  like, 
this  very  night.  I'm  in  earnest,  lovey,  and 
you  'ave  on'y  got  to  say  the  word." 

Bocky  garnished  this  extraordinary  pro- 
position with  many  a  vigorous  oath ;  but 
Nell  stared  at  him  up  and  down,  not  without 
contempt. 
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"  You're  drunk,  you  fool  I ''  said  she 
briefly. 

"  I  ain't ;  I  never  was  soberer  in  my  life," 
he  rejoined  eagerly.     "  Look  here  !  " 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  some  hiding-place 
or  other  in  the  breast  of  his  tattered  coat, 
and  drew  out  therefrom  a  bundle  of  Bank  of 
England  notes.  They  were  new,  crisp,  and 
only  slightly  soiled.  He  flourished  them, 
crackled  them  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
Rackety  Nell ;  and  the  ejaculation  which 
broke  from  her,  when  at  last  she  did  speak, 
must  be  imagined  since  it  cannot  be  recorded. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  ole  gal,  as  I  was  a 
millyonaire  ? "  cried  Bocky  triumphantly. 
"  Where's  Luke  now  ?  Where's  Luke — eh, 
Nell? — wi'  his  eighteen  bob  a- week.  Now 
you  knows  why  I  can  talk  of  a  dirty  twenty 
pound,  Nell,  my  duck,  when  I've  got  a  clean 
two  hunderd  on  'em  here.  Only  think  of  it, 
Nell !  Two  hunderd  pound  !  I  ain't  touched 
a  penny  of  it;  and  it's  all  for  you,  sweet- 
heart, if  you'll  have  it.  I  come  to  you  as 
soon  as  ever  I  could — I  couldn't  come  no 
sooner.  Somehow  them  cussed  bobbies 
seemed  alius  in  the  way;  but  I've  done 
'em  to-night,  done  'em  prime ;  and,  better 
still,  have  had  the  good  luck,  Nell,  to  find 
you  at  home  alone  I  " 
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Eackety  Nell,  by  force  of  will,  struggled 
with  and  conquered  her  amazement.  She  no 
longer  stared  open-mouthed  at  her  com- 
panion. There  was  an  avaricious  glitter  in 
her  brazen  eyes  now. 

"  Sich  a  pot  o'  money,  Bocky,"  she  said 
with  intense  admiration.  "  ^Owliever  did  you 
pick  it  up  ?  Tell  us,  Bocky  dear,  and  then — " 

"  And  then,"  he  interrupted  insinuatingly, 
"  you'll  hook  it  wf  me,  won't  you,  Nell  ? 
We'll  bolt  right  off  to  Orstraly  together, 
you  and  me,  and  take  a  farm,  and  settle 
down,  aud  make  more  money,  and  forget — 
and  forget,  lovey,  as  we  ever  lived  in  Trinder  s 
Yard." 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

'*  I'll  say  presently,"  she  replied,  frowning. 
**  I  want  to  hear — " 

"No,"  said  Bocky  doggedly,  "you  say 
first.  You  take  yer  solium  oath  as  you'll 
chuck  over  Luke  and  hook  it  wi'  me  to 
Orstraly  this  very  night,  and  then  you  shall 
hear  the  gospel  truth.     That's  my  bargain." 

After  a  few  seconds  of  intent  reflection 
Nell  swore  in  terrific  language  that  she  was 
prepared  to  do  as  Bocky  desired.  He  heard 
her  with  pride. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  approvingly. 
"Nell,  I'll  b'lieve  you."     And  he  took  her 
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coarse  red  hand,  upon  the  third  finger  of 
which  there  shone  a  broad  silver  ring — 
Luke's  ring — and  fondled  it  within  his  own 
two  filthy  paws.  ''It's  a  rum  tale,"  he 
went  on,  dropping  his  voice  yet  lower  and 
glancing  apprehensively  round  at  the  shut- 
tered window — "  a  rum  tale,  and  one  as  you 
don't  — " 

"  It's  all  right,  bless  ye,"  put  in  Rackety 
Nell.  "  Nobody  can  see  us  nor  hear  us 
neither.  It's  all  right  if  you  speak  low.  Go 
on,  man." 

Bocky  released  her  hand  and  took  another 
pull  at  the  stone  jar  on  the  table.  Being 
polite,  and  in  love,  he  did  not  forget  to  re- 
plenish his  sweetheart's  cup. 

"Nell!"  said  he! 

"  Can't  ye  see  I'm  listening,"  she  retorted. 
"  You  be  a  gallus  long  time,  Bocky,  a-getting 
along  wi'  this  story  o'  yourn." 

Bocky 's  answer  was  somewhat  irrelevant. 

"  He  was  a  bad  'un,  if  you  like — a  regular 
out-an'-outer,"  said  he  mysteriously — "  him, 
I  mean,  as  they  put  under  the  ground  at 
Margrave  to-day." 

"  What !  "  she  cried,  with  quickened  curio- 
sity. "  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Bocky, 
as  you  got  the  money  from — from  Sir — " 

"  Hush,  Nell ;  not  so  loud  I  Yes  ;  I  got  it 
from  Sir  Garth  Gilroy." 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  Bocky  Oakum  had  once  made  a 
beginning,  the  story  he  was  relating  to 
Eackety  Nell  flowed  along  easily  enough  ; 
flowed  along,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  choice 
phraseology  employed  by  Bocky  in  his  narra- 
tive. 

Nell's  first  comment  was  by  no  means  a 
flattering  one. 

"  Well,  you  was  a  bloomin'  fool  to  go  and 
give  yerself  up  like  that,"  said  she. 

"If  I  hadn't  ha'  been  a  bloomin  fool," 
retorted  Bocky,  with  his  most  seductive  leer, 
"  should  I  " — fingering  lovingly  the  bank 
notes  upon  his  knee ;  Nell's  eyes  also  fell 
tenderly  upon  those  bank-notes — "  be  a 
millyonaire  now?  Should  we  be  jest  a- 
starting  for  Orstraly  together  ?  Should  we 
ha'  been  able  to  take  a  farm  when  we  got 
there  ?  Should  I  ha'  been  able  to  have  for 
my  missus  tlie  nicest  gal  as  ever  was  ?  It 
seems  to  me,  Nell,"  said  Bocky,  importantly. 
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"  that  it  was  about  the  best  stroke  o'  business 
I  ever  did  when  I  went  and  made  myself  a 
bloomin'  fool,  as  you  call  it." 

''  I  dunno,"  said  the  girl,  absently.  "  Go 
on." 

"  No — that's  jest  it.  You  dunno,  Nell, 
what  it  is,"  answered  Bocky,  feelingly,  "  to 
be  alius  a-hiding  in  ditches,  in  saw-pits,  in 
ole  sheds,  in  damp  woods,  with  nothin'  to 
cover  you,  with  nothing  to  warm  you  inside 
or  out ;  without  a  crust  for  days  together ; 
no  money,  starved,  miserable,  wore  out, 
a-trembling  at  every  footstep  day  an'  night ; 
and  then  if  ye  does  ha'  the  luck  to  git  a  wink 
o'  sleep,  to  be  for  ever  a-dreaming  o'  the 
gallows  and  the  hangman,  and  the  black  flag 
a-flying  on  the  jail  !  "  Bocky  shuddered. 
"And  then,  too,  Nell,  the  ole  woman  was 
alius  wi'  me — alius  o'  nights  'specially.  I 
could  see  her  pore  ole  face  in  the  dark  as 
plainly  as  I  can  see  yourn  now,  with  her 
white  hair  all  loose  like,  and  the  blood 
a-streaming  down  her  forehead.  And  she'd 
clap  her  ole  hands  together  and  screech  out, 
•  Don't,  Bocky  !  Don't  kill  me,  lad  !  '  till  I 
couldn't  bide  it  no  longer.  I  couldn't,  Nell. 
Another  week  o'  that  kind  o'  thing  and  I 
should  ha'  been  a  regular  mad  lunatic," 
shivered  Bocky,  once  more  having  recourse 
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to  the  stone  bottle  in  order  to  steady  his 
nerves.  "  No.  Human  natur'  can  stand  a 
good  deal,  but  there's  an  overdose  of  every- 
think.  And  so  I  made  up  my  mind  as  I'ud 
do  what  many  another  chap  like  me  ha'  done 
before.     I'd  give  myself  up." 

"  You  shouldn't  ha'  brained  the  poor  ole 
critter,"  said  Nell,  harshly.  "  It  were  a  nasty 
cruel  thing  to  do,  Bocky." 

"  What's  done  can't  be  undone,"  said  he 
sullenly.  "  It's  no  good  grunting  over  it 
now — so  don't  jaw,  Nell." 

Eackety  Nell  was  about  to  retort  with  her 
customary  force  and  spirit,  but  her  eyes 
falling  again  upon  the  bank-notes  on  Becky's 
knee,  close  guarded  as  they  were  by  his 
toad-like  hand,  she  bit  her  lip  and  kept  silent. 
The  clock  in  the  tower  of  St.  Eve's  chimed 
half-past  ten. 

"  There  goes  the  half-hour,"  he  observed, 
with  something  between  a  hiccough  and  a 
curse.  "  I  must  hurry  on  a  bit  if  we  means 
to  start  to-night,  lovey." 

Nell  still  kept  silent.  So  Bocky  con- 
tinued : 

"  Well,  it  was  one  night,  jest  about  this 
time,  I  s'pose,  and  I'd  been  a-hiding  and 
skulking  about  all  day,  a-making  up  my 
mind,  Nell,  as   I'd  give  myself  up.     I   was 
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dazed  like  and  starved — I  didn't  know  where 
I  was — I  didn't  care.  I  had  tramped  and 
skulked  till  I  could  tramp  and  skulk  no 
longer ;  I  felt  as  I  wanted  to  lay  down  and 
die— jest  like  that.  And  presently  I  found 
myself  in  a  wildish  sort  o'  place,  full  o'  trees 
and  brambles,  and  I  guessed  it  was  a  park 
belonging  to  some  big  county  cove — a  swell 
as  was  a  magistrit  perhaps ;  and  if  so,  why, 
so  much  the  better.  '  Here  goes,'  says  I  to 
myself,  and  makes  for  the  house  which  I  sees 
a-lighted  up  amongst  the  trees. 

*'  Straight  afore  me  there  was  a  window 
which  touched  the  ground.  I  kep'  on,  the 
window  in  front  of  me ;  I  crep'  close  to  it, 
and  looked  in — jest  as  I  looked  in  on  ye 
to-night,  Nell,  in  this  'ere  room ;  and  there  I 
see  a  gen'leman  sitting  at  a  table,  writin', 
with  noosepapers  and  books  and  things  all 
about  him,  and  a  lamp  by  his  side." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  give  him  a  turn,  Bocky," 
laughed  Nell;  but  her  manner  was  again 
preoccupied,  as  if  her  thoughts  and  her 
speech  were  not  running  together — "  like 
you  did  me  when  you  looked  in  here  ? '' 

"  I  did,"  replied  Bocky,  confidently,  "  jest 
about !  When  he  sees  me  a-standing  outside, 
he  jumps  up  sharp,  his  face  the  colour  of — 
of — well,  of  that  there  taller  candle,  and  I  see 
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then  that  the  gen'leman  is  Sir  Garth  Gilroy, 
and  I  knows  then  that  somehow  or  other  I've 
got  to  Woldnej  Moat.  He  pulls  open  a 
drawer,  takes  summat  out ;  I  hears  a  kind  o' 
double  click — for  the  window  was  a  bit  open 
— and  d'rectly  after  that  I  see  a  pistol,  Nell, 
pointing  straight  at  my  head." 

"What  then?"  said  Nell. 

"  '  Who  the  devil  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  here  ?  '  he  says.  Come  a  step  farther 
and  I'll  blow  your — ' 

"  I  drags  open  the  window,  and  manages  to 
say: 

" '  Don't,  Sir  Garth  ;  don't !  I  mean  no 
harm,  sir ;  I  didn't  even  know  I  was  got  to 
the  Moat.  I'm  only  a  poor  vagabond — weak 
as  a  rat — starving  to  death  !  I'm  Bocky 
Oakum,  sir,'  I  says,  '  what  killed  the  ole 
woman  in  Trinder's  Yard — you  ain't  for- 
gotten perhaps — and  I've  come  to  give  my- 
self up.' 

''  He  looks  at  me  hard  and  haughty  like. 
He  puts  the  pistol  slowly  down  on  the  table. 
He  wasn't  half  so  yaller  as  he  was  at  first. 

«« « Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?'  he  says. 

" '  I  didn't  know,  sir,  as  I  had  come  to 
you,'  I  answered  humbly.  '  I've  been 
hiding  all  day,  for  many  a  day,  sir,  and  I 
wandered   here   by   accident   like.      I   ain't 
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tasted  food  for  nigh  on  eight-and-f orty  hours, 
sir,  and  I'll  take  my  oath  I  didn't  know  I  was 
at  the  Moat  till  jou  looked  up  and  pointed 
that  thing  at  nay  head,  sir.' 

"  '  How  did  you  know  I  was  a  magistrate?' 
he  said,  sharply. 

"  '  I  didn't  know,'  I  says.  *  But  you  are, 
sir,  ain't  you  ?  ' 

"'Never  mind,'  he  says,  '  whether  I  am  or 
not.  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  in 
either  case.     Come  in,  and  drink  this.' 

'*  He  ketches  up  a  glass  bottle  and  pours 
me  out  a  tumbler  o'  summat  which  makes  a 
new  man  of  me  in  no  time. 

'*  Whilst  I'm  drinking  it,  he  quietly  goes 
and  locks  the  door,  fastens  the  window,  pulls 
down  the  blind,  and  comes  back  to  me  again. 

"  '  Feel  better  ?  '  he  says,  more  afiPable. 

"  '  A  lot,  sir,'  says  I. 

"  *  Feel  as  though  you  would  still  like  to 
give  yourself  up  ? '  says  he. 

"  Summat  in  his  manner,  Nell,  made  me 
grin. 

"  '  I  think  I  have  pretty  well  done  that,' 
I  said,  looking  round  at  the  shut  window  and 
door  and  then  at  the  pistol,  full-cocked,  lying 
there  under  his  hand. 

"'Humph  ! '  he  says,  considering  like.  '  I 
suppose  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you  want 
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to  give  yourself  up  because  you  have  no 
money  to  help  you  to  get  away  from  this 
neighbourhood  ?     Is  that  it  ? ' 

"  '  Yes;  that's  about  it,'  I  says,  wondering 
what  was  coming  next. 

"  When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  with  a  I'll- 
stand-no-nonsense  -  come  -  mind  -what  -  you're- 
about  sort  o'  way. 

"  '  You're  a  murderer — a  downright  bad 
'un  ?  '  he  says,  quite  fierce. 

"'About  as  bad  as  they  make  'em,  I  guess,' 
says  I.  For  you  see,  Nell,  the  liquor  he  give 
me — and  gallus  good  liquor  it  was  too — had 
made  me  a  sort  o*"  bold  and  cheeky,  and  I  felt 
as  I  didn't  care  a  brass  farden  for  a  dozen  Sir 
Garth  Grilroys. 

"  '  Pshaw  ! '  says  he,  helping  hisself  this 
time.  '  A  man,  I  take  it,  who  has  done  one 
murder  wouldn't  stick  at  another  ?  ' 

"  He  goes  on  talking  then  as  fast  as  you 
please ;  and  by-and-by  it  comes  over  me — I 
begin  to  understand  him,  Nell — that  I  am 
jest  the  man  he  wanted,  had  been  on  the  look- 
out for,  and  that  there's  a  woman  in  the  case. 

"  There  alius  is,"  threw  in  Rackety  Nell. 

"  Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,"  continued 
Bocky — *' though  I  couldn't  azackly  make 
out  who  the  woman  was —  " 

"  Yes,  Bocky,  I  think  you  had  better  cut 
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the  story  as  short  as  you  can,"  Nell  inter- 
rupted, *'  for  the  bottle's  dry,  and  if  you  want 
more  drink  I  shall  have  to  go  and  find  it  for 
y'.  There's  no  getting  in  at  *  The  Poker ' 
after  eleven,  you  know,  unless  ye  go  sneaking 
round  the  back  way,  and  then  there's  alius 
the  chance  o'  being  nabbed  by  a  bobby.  So 
hurry  along,  Bocky  darlin',  and  finish  your 
tale,  and  then  I'll  skip  round  to  *The  Poker.' 

Nell  spoke  now  with  briskness  and  de- 
cision. In  her  own  mind  she  had  solved  the 
riddle  with  which  for  the  last  half-hour  she 
had  been  tormenting  herself ;  and  was  im- 
patient to  act,  having  determined  on  her 
course  of  action. 

"  All  right,  sweetheart,"  said  Bocky — "  I 
will.  As  I  was  a-saying,"  he  went  on, 
"  though  I  couldn't  azackly  make  out  who  the 
woman  was,  or  what  she  was  to  him,  it  was 
clear  enough,  and  no  mistake,  that  Sir  Garth 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  her,  to  get  her  out  of  the 
way. 

"  '  Will  you  undertake  the  job  ? '  says  he, 
hissing  out  the  question  like  quite  close  to 
my  ear.     '  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while.' 

"  '  How  much  ? '  said  I. 

"  *  I'm  a  poor  man — devilish  poor,'  he  says 
— jest  like  that — 'but  I'll  give  you  a  hundred 
pounds,   a    cool   hundred,  on    condition,   of 
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course,  that  you  make  yourself  scarce  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your 
head  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  But  I  don't 
suppose  that  you're  likely  to  blab,  with  that 
other  little  affair  we  know  of  hanging  over 
your  head.' 

"  '  A  hunderd  !  '  says  I,  as  'aughty  as  he. 
'  Not  enough,  m'  lord.  Make  it  two,  and  I'm 
your  man  ;  pervided,  o'  course,  it  can  be  done 
easily  and  quietly,  and  I  can  get  away  after- 
wards safe  and  sound  wi'  my  money.' 

"  He  flew  ioto  a  rage,  and  offered  to  make 
it  a  hunderd  and  fifty.  But  I  know'd  he 
couldn't  do  without  me,  and  wasn't  going  to 
give  in. 

"  '  No,'  says  I.  '  It's  two  hunderd  down 
or  nothing ;  and  ''  nothing ''  means  you  must 
either  find  somebody  else  or  do  the  job  yer- 
self.' 

"  He  relieved  hisself  then  by  swearing 
pretty  tidy ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  Nell,  ole 
gal,  that  the  swells,  in  that  line,  when  they 
lets  theirselves  go,  can  beat  us  hollow  and 
leave  us  nowhere  ;  and  ended,  as  I  know'd  he 
would,  by  agreeing  to  the  two  hunderd  quid. 

" '  For  the  next  few  days,'  he  says,  when 
he'd  cooled  down  a  bit,  '  you  must  keep  here. 
You  will  be  safe,  at  any  rate,  and  the  lodging 
I  can  give  you,  if  not  over-luxurious,  will  at 
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least  be  better  tlian  that  which,  from  your 
own  account,  you  have  lately  been  accus- 
tomed to  put  up  with.' 

"So  saying,  he  goes  over  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  lifts  up  the  edge  of  the  carpet. 
Underneath,  in  the  boards,  there's  a  small 
trap-door,  so  cunningly  done  as  you'd  never 
notice  it,  which  he  pulls  up  and  shows  me  a 
narrer  flight  o'  stone  steps. 

"  '  That  leads,'  says  my  fine  gentleman, 
'  down  to  a  place  below,  of  the  existence  of 
which  I  don't  believe  a  soul  here  now  at  the 
Moat  is  aware.  The  little  room  in  its  time 
has  been  put  to  various  odd  purposes — it  was 
last  used,  I  fancy,  as  a  gardener's  hut;  and 
in  it  you  will  find  a  door,  which,  upon  the 
outer  side,  is  hidden  by  weeds  and  brambles. 
The  door  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  house, 
where  the  ground  is  low;  and  from  it,  at 
night,  with  due  caution,  you  will  be  able  to 
come  forth  for  a  breath  of  air.  I  am  going 
away  for  a  few  days  to-morrow,  and  on  my 
return  home  I  will — well,  will  arrange  matters 
more  definitely  with  you.  Before  I  start, 
however,  an  ample  stock  of  provisions  shall 
be  got  together  for  your  accommodation,  so 
that  you  need  no  longer  starve  in  your  new 
place  of  concealment  —  ' 

"  •  And  don't  forget  the  liquor,  sir,'  says  I. 
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*  I  shall  want  summat,  in  that  hole  down 
there,  to  keep  up  my  sperrits  till  you  come 
back,'  I  says. 

" '  I  won't  forget.  Good-night,'  he  says. 
And  points  to  the  trap-door. 

"  '  I'm  a  bit  peckish  now,'  said  I.  '  I  ain't 
tasted  food  for  nigh  on  two  —  ' 

''  He  cuts  me  short  like,  and  goes  out  of 
the  room ;  locking  me  in.  Presently  he 
comes  back  with  some  cold  meat  and  a  black 
bottle. 

"  '  You  must  make  this  do  for  the  present,* 
he  says ;  '  and  to-morrow  you  shall  fare 
better.' 

"  So  I  takes  the  grub  and  goes  down  the 
steps. 

"'Any  rats  below,  sir?'  says  I,  with  my 
pate  level  with  the  floor. 

*' '  Shouldn't  wonder,'  says  he,  coolly — '  as 
likely  as  not.  Good-night.'  And  with  that  he 
lets  down  the  trap  a-top  o'  me ;  and  I  hears 
him  a-spreading  the  carpet  over  it  again. 

'*  It  was  pitch-dark  down  below  there ;  but 
the  steps,  I  could  feel,  were  cold  as  ice,  and 
wound  round  twice,  and  then  come  to  a  stop. 
Altogether  there  was  about  fifteen  steps,  may 
be  more.  At  the  bottom  of  'em  I  groped 
about  and  found  some  old  matting.  Here  I 
had  my  supper  and  curled  up  for  the  night." 
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Obviously  interested  as  was  Rackety  Nell 
in  all  that  Bocky  Oakum  was  telling  her,  her 
foot  nevertheless  tapped  the  floor  as  she 
listened,  betokening  an  impatience  ill-re- 
strained for  his  story's  end. 

Every  now  and  then  her  glance,  full  of 
covetous  lust,  fell  on  the  bank-notes  which 
Bocky  still  clutched  with  both  hands  upon  his 
knee;  every  now  and  then  her  bold  eyes, 
eloquent  with  loathing,  wandered  upward  to 
the  swart,  unconscious  profile  of  the  wretch 
beside  her.  "What  a  black  villain  was  he, 
thought  the  girl,  what  a  black  villain  !  Why, 
Luke  and  Zack  were  bad  enough  sometimes ; 
but  in  comparison  with  Bocky  they  were 
saints  indeed.  Abhorred  as  he  was,  and  had 
always  been,  by  her,  she  had  been  inclined  to 
wax  "  larky  "  and  to  get  drunk  when  Bocky 
first  came  in ;  but  Nell,  within  the  last  hour, 
had  got  sobered,  was  sober  enough  now,  and 
for  very  good  reasons  of  her  own  she  meant 
to  keep  so. 

Bocky  resumed  his  narrative. 

"  In  the  morning,"  said  he,  "  the  daylight 
came  in  through  a  chink  in  the  little  door 
among  the  brambles,  and  so  I  could  begin  to 
make  out  what  my  new  quarters  were  like. 
It  was  a  room  bigger  than  this,  Nell.  There 
was  a  heap  o'  ole  sacks  lying  about ;  some 
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garden  tools ;  a  pile  o'  broken  flower-pots ; 
some  dried-up  seeds ;  and  a  battered  watering- 
can  or  two.  The  place  had  a  grave-like  smell, 
'tis  true,  but  'twas  none  the  wuss  on  that  ac- 
count; and  there  was  no  rats  after  all.  I 
stopped  there  altogether  for  more  'an  a  week, 
lovey,  and  fared  all  the  time  like  the  mill- 
yonaire  I  be.  0'  nights  I  used  to  steal  out 
of  my  yiller  for  a  stroll  in  the  park;  and 
feeling  bold  and  easy  like  and  prosperous  at 
the  thought  of  the  pile  o'  money  as  was 
coming  to  me  soon,  I  p'raps  wandered  farther 
sometimes  than  I  had  got  any  business  to. 
But  it  was  all  right ;  nothing  happened. 

"  At  last  my  fine  and  noble  gentleman 
turns  up  again  at  Woldney  Moat.  Where 
he'd  been,  and  what  he'd  been  up  to,  o' 
course  I  don't  know — but  to  no  good,  I'll 
warrant,  Nell.  Whatever  he  had  to  say  to 
me  he  said  down  the  trap  in  the  libery  floor ; 
and  I  alius  come  partly  up  them  winding 
steps  when  I  heard  him  tapping  on  the 
boards  overhead. 

"  One  night  'owever  he  comes  down  the 
steps  to  me ;  and  he  says  quite  coolly : 

"  *  Are  you  ready  ? '  he  says  ;  '  because 
I'm  ready  for  you.' 

** '  I'm  ready,'  says  I. 

" '  To-night,  my  friend,  I  mean,'  says  he. 
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'*  *  To-night,    wi'    all   my   'eart/    I    says. 

*  But  how  about  the  two  hunderd  quid  ?  •' 

" '  I've  got  that  here,'  he  says,  patting  a 
pocket  in  his  coat.     '  Listen  to  me.' 

"  Then  he  tells  me  what  I've  got  to  do  for 
my  money. 

"  '  You  know  the  round  plantation  by  the 
moat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  lawn  ? '  he 
says.  'Yery  well.  You  must  hide  your- 
self in  the  firs  there,  and  wait  till  I 
come.  I  shall  not  be  alone,  however;  the 
person  who  by-and-by  will  accompany  me 
to  the  spot  is — is — is  the  person  who  is  an 
insufferable  nuisance  to  me.  You  understand 
me  perfectly,  I  presume  ? '  he  says,  coldly. 

*  Say  so  if  you  don't.' 

''  I  shuts  one  eye  and  grins.  I  can  t  help 
it. 

" '  I  ain't  sich  a  fool  as  I  looks,  p'raps,* 
says  I. 

"  *  Very  good,'  he  says.  Then  he  takes  out 
a  little  bottle  from  his  weskit  pocket  and 
a  clean  pocket-handkercher  from  another. 
He  gives  'em  both  to  me.  '  Be  careful  of 
them,'  he  says,  whatever  you  do.  We  shall 
come  down  to  the  plantation  together,'  he 
says,  'this  person  I  have  told  you  about 
and  myself ;  we  may  be  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion for  some  little  while ;  but  the  instant  I 
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quit  her  side  and  leave  her  alone  there,  seize 
your  opportunity,  and  do  what  I  tell  you  to 
do.     Now  attend  to  me  well.' 

'' '  I'm  attending  sir;  both  ears,'  said  I. 

" '  Saturate  this  handkerchief  with  the 
entire  contents  of  the  phial,'  he  says,  *  and 
hold  it  tight  over  her  face.  You  are  strong  ; 
the  effect  of  the  chloroform  will  be  instan- 
taneous. Your  work  should  be  easy  enough,' 
he  says,  '  if  you  set  about  it  properly  and 
don't  bungle,'  he  says.  'But,  mind,  no 
violence — be  quick  about  it,  but  no  violence ; 
for  violence  will  be  unnecessary.  I  wish  the 
body,  when  found,  to  present  merely  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  of  a  person  who  has 
stumbled  by  accident  into  the  river — whose 
death  has  come  about  by  drowning  alone ; 
as  indeed  will  be  the  case.  Can't  you  com- 
prehend ? '  he  says,  impatiently. 

"  I  gives  a  low  whistle. 

** '  I  see  ! '  says  I.  *  That's  how  I  am  to 
finish  the  job,  is  it  ?  I'm  to  hold  her  under 
water,  then,  until  — ' 

"  '  How  otherwise,  you  fool  ?  '  he  breaks 
out.  '  Why,  you're  thicker  than  I  took  you 
to  be  ! ' 

"  '  Oh,  no,  I  ain't,'  says  I ;  '  but  it  warn't 
quite  clear  before,  sir.  It's  all  right  enough 
now.' 
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"  ^The  river's  handy — just  across  the 
moat,  you  know/  he  goes  on,  calm  and 
cool  again ;  *  but  not  the  back-water,  mind 
• — the  main  stream.  The  body  must  drift 
downward  to  Borough  Mills.' 

"  '  Azackly,'  says  I.  '  It  would  if  chucked 
in  up  here.  Anything  more,  sir,  in  a  small 
way  ?* 

"  *  Yes.  I  had  nearly  forgotten,'  he  says, 
frowning.  *  There's  a  locket  which  this — 
this  person  always  wears.  It  is  round  her 
neck  on  a  ribbon  night  and  day.  I  must 
have  that  locket ;  do  you  hear  ?  ' 

"  '  You  shall  have  it/  I  said.  *  Anything 
more  ? ' 

"  *  Nothing  more ;  except,'  he  says,  '  as  to 
the  reward  of  your  services,  which  — ' 

" '  That's  jest  what  I'm  waiting  to  hear,' 
I  tells  bim.  '  I  don't  budge  a  inch  in  the 
matter,  Sir  Garth,'  I  says,  '  onless  I  know  — ' 

"  *  Bah  !  '  he  interrupts  ;  '  do  you  imagine 
that  I  expect  you  to  ?  As  I  have  not  the 
faintest  desire  ever  to  see  you  again,  or  to 
hold  any  communication  whatsoever  with 
you  after  to-night,  I  will  put  the  money 
under  this  flower-pot — so  !  Do  you  perceive  ? 
When  you  have  earned  it,  come  back  to  this 
place,  and  you  shall  find  it  here  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  awaiting  you  as  I  describe.' 
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*•  *  On  yer  oath  ? '  says  I,  inclined  to  doubt 
my  honest  gentleman. 

"  '  Certainly  on  my  oath,  if  you  like,'  he 
says,  carelessly.  '  Is  it  likely  that  I  should 
fail  to  keep  my  word  with  you  after  all  that 
has  passed  between  us  ?  ' 

"  '  No.  Not  very  likely,'  I  admits,  with  a 
laugh.  Then  I  up  and  says  boldly,  '  You  are 
playing  a  pretty  dangerous  game,  it  strikes 
me,  Sir  Garth ;  but  o*  course  it  ain't  no  con- 
sequence o'  mine.' 

"  '  Not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  you/ 
he  says,  quite  haughty.  *  A  man,  my  friend, 
on  his  way  through  life  is  often  called  upon  to 
play  a  dangerous  game;  and  if  he  doesn't 
win — why,  he  loses  ;  that  is  all.  Now  be  off 
with  you ;  and,  above  everything,  keep  your 
wits.  The  night  is  dark  and  blusterous  ;  the 
coast  is  clear.  If  you  thoroughly  comprehend 
my  instructions,  I've  nothing  more  to  say. 
You  have  the  phial  and  the  handkerchief 
:  safe  ? '  he  says. 

"  '  All  serene.  Sir  Garth,'  said  I. 

"  '  Go  now,  then,'  he  says.  '  Bring  back 
the  locket  and  ribbon  I  have  mentioned  to 
you,  and  place  them  under  the  flower-pot 
here;  and  take  from  under  the  flower-pot 
the  wages  you  will  have  earned.  It's  suffi- 
ciently simple — merely  an  exchange ;  and  in 
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conclusion,  hear  my  parting  advice.  As  soon 
as  you  can — now  tliat  the  means  to  do  so  are 
within  your  power — put  the  sea  between  your- 
self and  the  country  which  has  the  honour  to  be 
your  native  one.  We  shall  meet  again  shortly 
— indeed,  almost  immediately,  I  have  no 
doubt — but  I  will  say  farewell  to  you  now.' 

*'I  know'd  what  he  meant,  Nell,  and  nodded 
in  reply.  So  he,  without  saying  more,  points 
to  the  little  door  amongst  the  brambles,  and 
out  I  goes  to  do  as  I  am  bid. 

"  I  hid  myself  in  the  round  plantation  by 
the  moat  there,  and  I  waited  for  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy." 

"  And  was  this  the  very  night,"  wondered 
Rackety  Nell,  ''as  he  was  done  for  hisself 
by  that  cracky  old  chap  up  at  the  Lock  ?  " 

"  The  very  same  night,  sweetheart,"  Bocky 
answered.  "  And  that,  to  my  thinking,  is  tho 
rummest  part  of  the  whole  business.  But  so 
it  was,  ole  gal,  and  I  saw  it  done.  The  lady 
gets  off  wi'out  a  'air  o'  her  'ead  being  'armed, 
whilst  my  knowing  gen'leman  has  his  own 
skull  smashed  in  when  he  least  expects  to 
have  it." 

''And    serve   him  jolly  well    right,  too," 
cried  Nell,  with  energy.     "  And  who  was  the 
lady,  Bocky,  as  you  was  so  willin'  to  put  out 
of  the  way   for   him?"    adding   below  hep- 
breath — "  you  bloomin'  scoundrel,  you  !  " 
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"  I  dnnno,"  said  Bockj,  with  a  leer.  *'  It 
wasn't  light  enough  for  me  to  see ;  but  I  set 
her  down,  Nell,  as  a  ole  sweetheart  o'  his  what 
had  inconveniently  cropped  up  from  some- 
where or  other.  There's  nothin'  in  life  so 
inconvenient  as  a  ole  sweetheart  what  ain't 
wanted,  what  crops  up  at  the  wrong  time." 

"You're  about  right  there,"  said  the 
girl,  with  a  meaning  that  was  lost  upon  her 
brutal  swain.  "  It's  all  over  Coverlej  that  a 
daughter  o'  Sir  Garth's  have  lately  turned 
up  ;  that  it  was  him  and  nobody  else  as  years 
ago  run  away  wi'  Adam  Ford's  gal,  and  that's 
why  the  ole  man  brained  him.  P'raps  the 
lady  as  you  was  hired  to  do  for  was  her, 
Bocky  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  I'm  sure.  All  I  knows  is  that  I 
got  the  money  safe  and  sound — and  here  it 
is  !  that  the  lady  escaped  wi'out  a  ha'poth  o*' 
harm,  and  my  clever  gen'leman  dropped  in 
for  it  instead." 

''Well,  hurry  along,  Bocky;  it's  getting 
late,"  said  Nell,  quickly. 

"  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  I  remember.  I  went 
and  hid  myself,  accordin'  to  instructions, 
down  there  in  the  round  plantation  by  the 
moat,  and  waited  to  see  what  'ud  happen. 

"  Presently  I  heard  voices.  They  come 
nearer  and  nearer;  my  lord  and  my  lady, 
thinks   I  to  myself,  are  quarrelling.     They 
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stopped  close  to  me  ;  I  could  ha'  put  out  my 
arm  and  touched  'em  as  they  stood.  What 
they  was  driving  at  I  couldn't  quite  make 
out;  but  certain 'twas  they  was  having  words, 
and  pretty  high  'uns  too.  I  got  ready.  The 
handkercher  in  one  hand,  the  bottle  o'  stuff 
in  the  other,  when  all  in  a  minute — before 
he  can  get  away  from  her,  as  I  know'd  he 
meant  to  do — she  cuts  away  like  a  bird  from 
him.  Instead  o'  her  being  left  alone  by  the 
moat,  there  he  stands  all  by  hisself,  cussing 
and  swearing  like  a  dozen  troopers.  Here's 
a  tidy  go,  thinks  I !  What  the  dooce  am  I 
to  do  now  ?  Things  have  turned  out  ockard 
with  a  vengeance,  and  as  sure  as  fate  I  shall 
lose  the  two  hunderd  quid — Hullo  !  What's 
this  ?  Out  from  the  trees,  somewhere  not  far 
from  me,  another  man  rushes  like  a  mad 
lunatic,  whirling  something  above  his  head, 
Nell,  and  something  gleams  in  the  dark. 
Then  comes  an  awful  crash — a  shriek — a 
gurgling  noise.  Sir  Garth  Grilroy  is  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  other  man's  a-standing 
over  him.  But  I  didn't  know  at  the  time 
that  the  other  man  was  Adam  Ford.  Then 
comes  more  blows  upon  his  head  as  ain't  very 
pleasant  to  hear;  and  so,  as  it  was  certain 
sure  that  murder  had  been  done,  I  takes  to 
my  heels  and  leaves  'em  together.  It's  no 
good  now  my  biding  there  too. 
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*'  Once  safe  back  again  in  the  underground 
toolhouse,  I  gropes  about  for  the  flower-pot 
on  the  seed-bench,  and  finds  it  there  at  last 
all  right.  ISTell,  I  gives  a  shout  o'  Halleluyer 
— I  can't  help  it — for  sure  enough  the  money 
is  safe  under  the  flower-pot ;  Sir  Garth  Gil- 
roy  has  kep'  his  word,  and  I've  been  paid 
free  gratis  for  nothing  !  It's  the  first  stroke 
of  real  luck  as  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 

"  After  the  murder  the  bobbies  o'  course 
come  to  the  Moat,  and  looked  precious  wise, 
I'll  bet,  as  if  they  knew  a  lot ;  and  poked 
about  by  the  round  plantation ;  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  o'  fuss  and  stir  in  the  house. 
I  could  hear  voices  often  in  the  libery  over 
my  head.  I  crept  up  the  steps  and  listened 
once,  and  then  I  heard  'em  say  as  it  was 
Adam  Ford  that  had  killed  Sir  Garth,  and 
that  he  had  done  the  job  with  a  boat-hook. 

"  I  heard  too  when  the  funeral  was  to 
take  place;  and  I  heard  as  well  that  there 
was  a  young  chap  in  the  house,  a-dying  o' 
D.  T.  I  s'pose  it  is  that  young  Mr.  Chance, 
Nell,  who  was  alius  somethin'  of  a  fish.  I've 
seen  him  tight  at  '  The  Gig  '  scores  o'  times 
— on'y  where  a  poor  devil  like  me  'ud  get 
run  in  for  't,  a  gen'leman  like  him  goes  scot 
free. 

"  Well,  lovey,  I  watched  my  opportunity, 
for  I  was  pinin'  to  fly  to  ye,  and  to  show  ye 
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the  fortune  I'd  come  in  for ;  but  twice  I  see 
a  bobbj  on  the  Redtown  road,  and  twice  I 
was  obliged  to  turn  back  to  the  Moat. 
'Oweyer,  I  had  got  some  victuals  and  drink 
still  left  in  my  little  parler ;  and  so  I  didn't 
starve — and  me  and  my  money,  you  see,  was 
safe  there.  To-night,  darlin'  mine,"  con- 
cluded the  amorous  Bocky,  "  I  succeeded ; 
and  here  I  am  wi'  ye  in  Trinder's  Yard." 

"  H'm,  Bocky,"  observed  the  girl  thought- 
fully— "  that's  a  real  wonderful  tale  o'  yours; 
real  wonderful,  I  must  say.  I  have  alius 
heard  tell  that  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  was  a  bad- 
dish  lot ;  but  I  never  thought  he  was  sich 
an  out-an' -outer  as  that.  I  am  glad  you 
didn't  touch  the  lady,  Bocky,  whoever  she 
was;  very  glad — one's  enough,"  said  Nell 
vaguely.  "  What  did  you  do  with  the 
stuff  and  the  handkercher  ? "  she  inquired, 
abruptly. 

"  Why,  it  was  like  this,"  replied  he.  "  I 
didn't  half  like  'em  about  me ;  they  was 
dangerous.  So  last  night  I  wrapped  the 
bottle  round  in  the  handkercher,  tied  'em 
both  to  a  flint,  stole  down  to  the  riverside — 
the  main  stream — and  flung  'em  into  the 
water  as  far  out  as  ever  I  could.  They'll 
never  be  seen  no  more,  Nell." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  she  involuntarily. 
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"  Why  ?  "  said  Bocky,  not  without 
suspicion  perhaps. 

''  Oh,  never  mind !  It  don't  matter  o' 
course.  What  we've  got  to  think  about  and 
settle  now,  Bocky  ducky,"  cried  Nell,  with 
sudden  hilarity,  "  is  how  best  and  quickest 
we  can  get  off  to  Orstraly." 

"I've  thought  about  that,  my  beauty," 
said  Bocky  affectionately.  "  I  must  go  in 
petticoats — anyhow  till  we're  well  shot  o' 
Coverley.  In  the  dark  nobody  'ud  guess  I 
wasn't  a  woman ;  and  by  daybreak  we  shall 
be  a  good  many  miles  away  from  Coverley- 
on-Dane." 

Nell  gazed  rather  dubiously  at  her  grimy 
lover. 

"  My  togs  wouldn't  fit  you,"  she  said. 

*'  But  Sal's  might,"  said  he  eagerly. 
"  Let's  try  some  o'  Sal's." 

"H'm,  Sal's  might,"  replied  Nell,  as  if 
relieved  at  the  idea.  "  Now  about  the  money, 
Bocky  lovey  " — putting  her  arm  heavily  round 
his  neck — '* hadn't  I  better  sew  it  in  my  stays? 
That's  quite  the  safest  plan  I  can  think  of.  I 
have  got  enough  in  the  house  for  us  to  start 
with,  and  we  shan't  want  to  touch  yours  yet 
awhile.  It'll  be  safer  than  anywhere  sewed 
into  my  stays,  Bocky  dear ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  sure  that  nobody  '11  rob  us  on  the  journey. 
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I've  got  a  little  bag  which  will  jest  do  for  it, 
and  I'll  sew  it  in  directly." 

Her  hand  was  upon  Bocky's  knee ;  her 
fingers  were  touching  the  bank  notes ;  but 
he  was  loath,  very  loath  indeed,  to  see  his 
treasure  pass  from  his  own  possession  into 
hers. 

"  You  don't  love  me  after  all,  Bocky,  it 
seems,' ^  said  Nell,  reproachfully,  *'  if  you 
can't  trust  me — that's  plain." 

Instantly  Bocky  melted  into  pliant  tender- 
ness, and  turned  to  give  her  a  hug.  As  he 
did  so  she  gently  drew  the  notes  from 
beneath  his  hand,  rolled  them  up  swiftly, 
and  thrust  them  down  into  her  bosom. 

"  There,"  said  she  cheerfully ;  "  now  you 
know  where  they  are;  and  we'll  make  'em 
safer  still  by-and-by  with  needle  and  thread." 
She  jumped  up  as  she  spoke.  "  There's 
eleven  striking,  dash  me  if  there  ain't  I 
Bocky,  do  you  want  more  liquor  ? — 'cause  if 
so,  1  must  look  sharp." 

Of  course  Bocky  wanted  more  liquor ;  and 
also  suggested  that  as  cooked  souse  and 
trotters  were  both  procurable  at  "  The  Red- 
Hot  Poker,"  Nell  might  as  well  bring  a  dish 
of  'em  home  with  her  when  she  was  about  it 
— whichever  she  could  get;  Bocky  didn't 
care ;  for  he  was  peckish,  declared  he. 
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"  I  will,  my  own  trew  love,"  cried  Eackety 
Nell.  "  I'll  bring  ye  home  a  beautiful  sur- 
prise, never  fear !  " 

She  took  the  door-key  from  its  nail  in  the 
wall ;  set  her  tawdry  hat — which  had  been 
somewhat  disarranged  by  Bocky's  fondling 
— straight  upon  her  head;  caught  up  the 
empty  stone  jar  from  the  table,  and  prepared 
to  start  for  "  The  Poker." 

At  the  door  she  paused  a  moment  to  shake 
her  fist  at  Bocky's  unconscious  back.  Turn- 
ing his  head  unexpectedly,  he  very  nearly 
caught  her  in  the  act. 

''  Nell ;  come  here  !  "  cried  he. 

*'  I  shall  be  too  late,  Bocky,"  she  objected 
hastily ;  but  went  back  to  him  nevertheless. 

*'  Nell,"  said  he  again,  taking  her  hand, 
door-key  and  all,  into  his — the  hand  that 
was  adorned  with  the  broad  silver  ring,  of 
which  Eackety  Nell  was  extremely  vain — 
"  you'll  stick  to  me,  won't  you,  through 
everythink  ?  No  turning  back,  mind,  to 
Luke,  when  once  we  gets  to  Orstraly. 
You'll  stick  to  Bocky  Oakum  through  thick 
and  thin  ?  " 

''  Oh,  ain't  I  promised  that  I  will !  "  she 
said  impatiently. 

With  something  like  a  sigh  he  let  her  go. 
He  was  tired ;  his  draughts  from  the  stone 
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bottle  had  been  deep ;  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  drowsy. 

''  Take — take  care  of  the  money,  Nell,"  he 
said  nervously. 

She  put  her  head  round  the  door  to  answer 
him. 

"  Never  you  fear,  Bocky  dear,"  said  she ; 
"  I'll  do  that."     And  was  gone. 

He  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  when 
Nell  had  shut  the  door,  and  he  fancied  that 
a  woman,  passing  down  the  Yard,  laughed 
out  loud  and  long.  Who  was  she,  this 
woman,  he  wondered  sleepily  ?  Would  Nell 
stop  and  gossip  with  her  for  a  moment 
before  hurrying  on  to  "  The  Poker,"  and 
perhaps  throw  out  a  mysterious  hint  or  two 
about  going  a  journey  over  the  sea?  He 
knew  that  women's  tongues  were  slippery 
things  over  which  they  themselves  even  had 
seldom,  if  ever,  the  least  control ;  and  Bocky 
heartily  trusted  that  Nell  would  not  at  any 
rate  be  fool  enough  to  get  throwing  out 
hints  to  anybody  concerning  the  two  hundred 
pounds  in  new  bank  notes.  He  began  to  feel 
a  trifle  uneasy,  and  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  been  "  soft "  enough  to  let  the  precious 
money  go  out  of  his  own  keeping.  But  after 
all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  Nell  was  true.  Nell 
was  to  be  trusted.     What  was  his  was  hers 
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now;  for  were  they  not  going  to  Orstraly 
together? 

Bocky  was  nodding  in  his  chair ;  his  chin 
was  sunk  on  his  breast.  .  .  .  Was  not  Nell 
a  rather  long  time  gone  ?  .  .  .  Perhaps 
"  The  Poker  "  was  closed  and  she  could  not 
get  in.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  bobbies  were  on  the 
watch,  for  "The  Poker"  was  always  in 
trouble  with  regard  to  surreptitious  traffic 
and  closing-time,  and  she  had  been  obliged 
to  sneak  round  to  the  back-door,  as  she  had 
half  feared  she  would  have  to.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
...  a  deep  and  swinish  grunt  here  broke  from 
Becky's  throat.  Snore  after  snore  followed 
— and  he  was   sound  asleep. 

Then  Bocky  Oakum  had  a  dream  ;  doubt- 
less associative  influences — time  and  place — 
had  something  to  do  with  it;  for  just  across 
the  Yard  was  Becky's  old  home,  still  shut 
up  and  uninhabited,  in  which,  a  few  weeks 
gone  by,  he  had  so  brutally  slain  his  helpless 
old  grandmother. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  back  again  in  the 
garden  tool  house  beneath  the  library  floor  at 
Woldney  Moat;  that  some  dark  fluid  came 
trickling  sluggishly  down  the  wiuding  stone 
steps  which  led  to  his  secret  hiding-place. 
He  touched  the  dark  stream  curiously  with 
his  hand,  and  recoiled  in  horror — for  it  was 
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blood  !  Then  from  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 
winding  stairway  there  uprose  gradually  a 
well-remembered  form  ;  the  form  of  a  hag- 
gard and  witch-like  old  woman,  with  sunk 
wild  eyes  and  flying  gray  hair,  and  with  wet 
blood  smearing  her  fierce  white  face.  Blood 
too  bedabbled  her  lank  gray  hair. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  him  floated  the 
ghostly  shape,  with  those  terrible  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  and  with  bony  hands  outspread 
menacingly.  Bocky,  paralysed  in  his  terror^ 
could  not  move.  The  old  woman's  clutch 
was  upon  him;  her  face  staring  straight 
into  his.  The  dreadful  skeleton  hands  were 
creeping  over  him — creeping  higher  and 
higher  —  they  touched  his  throat.  They 
gripped  around  it;  and  the  nails,  sharp  a& 
vultures'  talons,  pierced  his  flesh. 

Life  by  those  bony  claws  was  being 
choked  out  of  him,  he  knew.  He  struggled 
— he  tried  to  shriek — he  leaped  from  his 
chair,  half  sleep-bound,  half  awake ;  giddy, 
bewildered,  for  the  moment  with  the  light 
and  noise  around  him. 

Where  was  he  ? 

Surely  not  in  Eackety  Nell's  room  in 
Trinder's  Yard  ? 

For  the  place  was  full  of  a  gibing  mob, 
and  two  huge  policemen  had  got  him  roughly 
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by  the  shoulders.  Then  trying  to  throw  out 
his  hands  and  to  lift  them  to  his  dazed  head, 
Bocky  found  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  for 
his  wrists  were  fast  held  in  iron  grip.  He 
was  handcuffed. 

Foremost  in  the  jeering  crowd  was  Rackety 
Nell,  shouting  recklessly : 

"  Not  only  the  two  hundred  quid,  Bocky 
dear,  but  the  '  dirty  twenty  pound '  into  the 
bargain  !  And  be  sure  that  Luke  and  me'U 
drink  yer  health  to-morrow  and  wish  ye  a 
pleasant  voyage  to  Orstraly  !  " 

The  truth  rushed  upon  the  infuriated 
Bocky,  and  with  murderous  intent  he  would 
have  flung  himself  headlong  upon  the  woman 
who  had  betrayed  him,  had  not  he  been  held 
back,  impotent,  in  the  policemen's  unyield- 
ing grasp. 

Horrible  language  then  burst  from  Bocky 
Oakum;  and  every  terrific  oath  which  fell 
from  his  foaming  lips  was  met  by  Rackety 
Nell  with  loud  and  derisive  laughter.  Nay ; 
she  even  took  something — a  small  roll  of 
crisp  white  paper — ^from  the  bosom  of  her 
gown,  and  flourished  it  triumphantly  under 
the  wretched  Becky's  nose. 

Cursing  and  blaspheming,  he  was  hustled 
out  of  the  Yard,  with  the  mob  hooting  at  his 
heels. 


CHAPTER    XL 

Miss  Bishop  and  Miss  Eager  had  determined 
to  give  a  party. 

What  with  the  Eaces,  the  many  visitors 
they  had  brought  into  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  other  by  far  more  interesting 
events,  so  much  of  late  had  been  happening 
in  Coverley  that  the  two  spinster  ladies  had 
agreed  together  that  they  could  not  do  better 
than  give  a  party. 

They  had  numerous  friends  in  Coverley- 
on-Dane,  naturally  chiefly  ladies,  and  at  one 
of  their  well-known  parties,  with  tea  and 
cards,  and  with  a  light  supper  and  a  little 
music  afterwards  to  wind  up  with — which, 
indeed,  was  the  usual  routine  of  the  evening 
' — the  news  of  the  hour  could  be  talked  over 
delightfully.  For  what  Miss  Bishop  and 
Miss  Eager  themselves  did  not  know,  they 
could  easily  learn  of  their  gossip-loving 
neighbours;  and  that  which  their  neigh- 
bours had  haply  failed  to  hear,  Miss  Bishop 
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and  Miss  Eager — if  tliey  were  able — would 
be  only  too  pleased  to  impart  to  them. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  the  startling 
news  abroad  that  tlie  Reverend  Felix  Scamper 
had  just  eloped  with  Miss  Snaffle  ;  they 
having  bolted  together  goodness  knew 
whither,  after  evening  service,  on  the  night 
of  the  Sunday  which  followed  the  Race- week. 
Yes  !  alas,  the  sausage  suppers  and  the 
primrose-gathering  in  Chalkhill  wood,  and 
the  form-jumping  after  dusk  in  the  parish 
schools,  had  at  last  resulted  in  this  disgrace- 
ful climax ;  and  the  Cottage  Hospital  in 
South  Street  had  lost  its  Lady  Principal. 

Great  was  the  commotion  over  this  event. 
Mrs.  Septimus  Haze — though  nobody  could 
quite  understand  why — had  at  once  written 
off  a  most  indignant  letter  to  her  cousin  the 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese  ;  the  Reverend 
Septimus  Haze  himself  was  greatly  shocked, 
or  professed  to  be  so,  and  said  dreamily  that 
it  was  sad — very  sad  indeed!  —  and  that 
somehow  he  had  always  been  inclined  to 
mistrust  the  Ladj/  Principal  of  his  Cottage 
Hospital. 

The  poor  old  gentleman,  however,  dared 
not  confess  that  he  had  always  found  Miss 
Snaffle  extremely  fascinating,  and  hardly 
wondered  at  the   Reverend  Felix's  indiscre- 
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tion.  That,  for  divers  reasons,  would  never 
have  done  ;  and  so  the  little  Yicar  contented 
himself  with  saying  mildly  that  it  was  very 
sad.  And  so  in  reality  it  was.  For  poor 
forsaken  Mrs.  Scamper — said  Coverley — was 
distraught  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band, bad  goods  though  he  was  ;  two  of  the 
Miss  Singletons  and  the  second  Miss  Malt- 
over  had  taken  to  their  beds  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  and  vowed,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  virginal  chambers,  that  once,  let  them 
catch  hold  of  that  abominable  Miss  Snaffle, 
they  would  scratch  her  eyes  out,  and 
many  other  dreadful  things  besides.  And, 
worse  than  all,  the  little  town  now  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at,  and  made  pitiless 
jests  over,  the  morals  of  the  Coverley  church- 
going  damsels  and  the  flighty  curates  of  St. 
Eve's. 

Oh,  fie  !  on  the  little  big  folks,  cried  every- 
body who  was  not  in  the  little  big  folks'  set. 

Then  Mrs.  Septimus  Haze,  it  was  whis- 
pered, having  once  spent  a  holiday  in 
Germany,  had  lately  written  a  novel,  which 
was  to  be  called  "  Aunt  A. :  A  Tale  of  Thu- 
ringiay  And  Hephzibah  Piper  had  at  last 
got  a  husband  through  the  medium  of  the 
Matrimonial  News,  Headstone  Payne,  too, 
a  little  bird  recently  had  gone  about  whis- 
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pering',  was  thinking  seriously  of  a  wealthy 
Jamaica  cousin.  If  this  were  true,  alas  ! 
for  the  hopes  of  Julia  Pringle. 

But  what  were  these  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  Coverley  folk  in  comparison  with  the 
murder  of  Sir  Garth  Gilroy? 

In  fact,  the  murder  at  Woldney  Moat,  and 
the  astonishing  reports  to  which  the  event  had 
given  birth — all  this  was  the  favourite  topic 
undoubtedly  in  Coverley-on-Dane  just  now. 
People  in  discussing  the  tragic  end  of  Sir 
Garth,  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of 
the  Pringle  family,  the  strange  flight  of  Miss 
Dexter,  and  the  guilt  and  the  apprehending 
of  Adam  Ford,  forgot  Miss  Snaffle  and  the 
Eeverend  Felix  Scamper,  and  such  trivial 
matters — trivial,  of  course,  in  comparison — 
as  the  publication  of  *'  Aunt  A. :  A  Tale  of 
Thuringiay 

It  so  happened  that  the  party  which  Miss 
Bishop  and  Miss  Eager  had  determined  to 
give  to  a  few  especial  friends  took  place  on 
the  very  evening  of  Bocky  Oakum's  re- 
appearance in  Trinder's  Yard  ;  when  he  had 
told  his  guilty  tale  to  Rackety  ISFell,  and  had 
been  so  perfidiously  betrayed  by  her  when 
that  tale  was  ended. 

As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  all  of 
the  gentler  sex  who  came  on  that  evening 
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to  drink  tea  at  half-past  six  o'clock  with 
Miss  Bishop  and  Miss  Eager  at  their  clean 
and  cozy  house  in  the  High  Street. 

Some  of  them  were  matrons ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  company  were  not ;  but  they 
one  and  all  were  alike  in  this  respect — they 
dearly  loved  a  gossip  and  an  agreeable  cup 
of  tea. 

About  fourteen  ladies  altogether,  of  doubt- 
ful age,  seated  themselves  punctually,  or 
nearly  so,  at  the  half-hour  after  six,  at  the 
large  round  table  in  the  spinsters'  best  par- 
lour ;  and  they  spread  their  skirts,  and 
jingled  their  bracelets,  and  simpered  most 
amiably  when  asked  whether  they  took  sugar 
and  cream. 

The  spotless  room  had  been  smartened  up 
for  the  occasion;  the  stiff  mahogany  fur- 
niture shining  with  the  brightness  of  the 
chimney-glass  itself. 

There  was  a  new  ornament  —  a  chaste 
arrangement  in  white  and  gold  —  in  the 
grate ;  there  were  fresh  nosegays  in  the 
vases;  there  were  clean  lace  curtains  over 
the  window. 

Both  Miss  Bishop  and  Miss  Eager  had  put 
on  a  Sunday  gown  ;  as,  indeed,  had  all  the 
other  ladies  who  had  come  so  willingly  to 
drink  tea  with  them. 

Upon  the  round  table  there  were  muffins 
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and  cake,  thin — exquisitely  thin — bread-and- 
butter,  and  cut-glass  dishes  of  jam  and  mar- 
malade ;  and  sour  Susan,  the  maid,  who  was 
also  smartened  up  in  her  Sunday  gown  and  a 
new  cap  with  a  lilac  bow  on  the  top  of  it — • 
for  no  gayer  colour  than  this  would  Susan 
suffer  to  decorate  her  prim  headgear — was  in 
frequent  attendance  in  the  room  ;  being  sum- 
moned thither  by  the  bell  either  for  more  hot 
coffee  or  for  more  fresh  tea. 

Perhaps  the  entertainment  at  first  some- 
what resembled  the  spinsters'  best  parlour 
furniture  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  just  a  trifle 
stiff.  But  after  the  first  cup  of  tea  had  gone 
round  and  been  disposed  of,  when  the  second 
was  almost  finished  by  some,  and  others  were 
ready  for  a  third,  the  social  ice  was  thoroughly 
broken,  and  all  stiffness  and  restraint  had 
disappeared. 

Then  the  ladies'  tongues,  once  loosened, 
wagged  with  a  will. 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  funeral  to-day,  Mrs. 
King?  "  Miss  Bishop,  in  her  deep  bass,  was 
inquiring  of  the  lady  on  her  left.  "  I  heard 
that  a  great  crowd  went  from  Coverley,  in 
spite  of  the  dust  and  the  heat." 

"  It  was  a  lovely  day  for  a  funeral,"  threw 
in  Miss  Eager,  drily,  in  her  thin  asthmatic 
voice.     "  Couldn't  have  had  a  better." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Eager !  "    cried  the   younger 
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spinster  ladies,  in  arcli  chorus — ''how  can 
you  ?  A  lovely  day  for  a  funeral  indeed  ! 
What  an  idea  !  " 

Mrs.  King  was  a  little  sweet-tempered 
woman,  with  wide-open  vacant  eyes  and  a 
perpetual  smile.  When  Miss  Bishop  ad- 
dressed her,  the  little  woman's  mouth  was 
full  of  bread-and-butter  and  marmalade. 
Having  got  rid  of  it  however,  she  smiled 
and  said,  quite  simply : 

"  No ;  I  didn't  go.  But  nurse  and  the 
children  went.  They  came  home  smothered 
in  dust." 

"  Ah,  I  daresay,"  replied  Miss  Bishop. 
"  The  Margrave  road  on  a  summer  day  is 
something  quite  too  awful  to  think  about." 

"  Yet  we  hear  that  crowds  went  all  the 
same,"  observed  Miss  Eager. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  there  were  crowds  there  in  the 
<jhurchyard,  nurse  said,"  smiled  Mrs.  King. 
"  But  I  don't  think  the  children  enjoyed 
themselves  much ;    the  heat  was  so  intense." 

A  young  lady  of  thirty- seven  or  so  giggled, 
and  buried  her  nose  in  her  tea-cup. 

Miss  Eager  called  out  ironically  : 

"If  I  had  gone,  I  should  have  gone  in  a 
boat.  One  might  have  enjoyed  one's  self 
then ! " 

"Ah,  so   one   might,"  said   simple   little 
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Mrs.  King.  ''  I  never  thought  of  that ;  or 
nurse  and  the  children  should  have  had  a 
boat,  and  I  would  have  hired  a  man  to  row 
them." 

"  It  was  a  verj  grand  funeral,  was  it  not  ?  " 
said  Miss  Bishop.  (''More  cream,  Susan,  if 
you  please.") 

"  Oh,  exceedingly  grand  !  "  gushed  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Peckitt,  who  wore  her  pale  hair  in 
long  limp  ringlets,  and  who  had  a  bunch  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  at  her  waist.  "  My  brother 
drove  me  in  his  gig,  you  know ;  and  I  never 
before  in  all  my  life  saw  so  many  private 
carriages  at  a  funeral.  Charles  said  so  too. 
One  would  have  thought  that  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  had  been  a  duke  or  a  lord  at  least." 

"  Sir  Garth  Gilroy ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Bishop 
gruffly,  who  wielded  the  teapot — ('*  Susan, 
some  more  hot  water,  please.) — If  what  that 
crazy  old  lock-keeper  who  is  now  in  custody 
persists  in  saying  is  true,  why.  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  must  have  been  a  regular  wretch. 
Fancy  that  girl,  Miss  Dexter,  being — as  it 
seems  she  is — his  own  daughter  !  the  child  of 
Minna  Ford  !  I  believe  it  myself  ;  for  I  have 
always  felt  quite  certain  that  there  was  a 
mystery  about  the  girl  which  would  come  to 
light  sooner  or  later.  You  see,  to  begin 
with,  her  name  can't  be  '  Dexter,'  after  all. 
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if  her  father  was  Sir  Garth  Gilroj  and  her 
mother  was  Minna  Ford." 

"  How  dreadful,  in  that  case,  to  suspect 
her  of  the  murder  !  "  cried  Miss  Peckitt, 
clasping  her  hands  and  pressing  them  to  her 
flat  chest.     "  His  own  daughter  !  " 

"  She  shouldn't  have  run  away  then  as  she 
did,"  croaked  Miss  Eager,  who  at  her  tray- 
presided  over  the  coffee.  "  Her  actions,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  night  of  the  crime 
were  as  suspicious  as  they  well  could  be.  I 
dare  say  when  the  trial  comes  off  we  shall 
hear  the  real  facts  of  the  case — and  an 
edifying  case,  I  expect,  it  will  prove  to  be, 
too !  " 

"  I  always  thought  her  so  lovely,"  said 
little  Mrs.  King. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't,"  cried  Miss  Peckitt  sharply. 
**  She  always  struck  me  as  being  rather  plain 
than  otherwise." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  Miss 
Peckitt,"  cried  several  ladies  in  a  breath — 
**  decidedly  plain." 

It  was  not  in  Mrs.  King's  nature  to  argue. 
So,  with  her  funny  little  vacant  smile,  she 
said: 

"  And  where  is  Miss  Dexter  now  ?  " 

'*  Bless  me,  do  not  you  know  ? "  cried 
Miss  Bishop  loudly.     "  She  is  down  in  War- 
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•wicksliire  at  present,  lying  dangerously  ill 
of  brain  fever  at  some  little  country  inn  or 
other  there ;  near — let  me  see — Stratford,  or 
Leamington,  or  Warwick — I  really  forget 
which ;  but  it  dosen't  much  signify.  They 
say,  you  know,  that  she  had  a  brother ;  and 
that's  curious,  everything  considered,  isn't  it  ? 
For  one  can't  help  wondering  whether  he  too 
went  by  the  name  of  '^  Dexter,'  or  anything 
else.  And  they  say  that,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  herself,  she  rushed  off  on  that 
terrible  night  to  visit  this  brother  of  hers — 
he  was  down  in  Warwickshire  for  his  health, 
I  believe.  When  she  got  to — to — well,  to 
wherever  it  was,  she  found  he  was  dead,  had 
died  suddenly.  Shocking,  wasn't  it  ?  A  few 
hours  afterwards  the  poor  girl  was  actually 
taken  into  custody  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Garth ;  but 
Eoger  Harland,  who,  it  appears,  had  received 
a  telegram  from  her  earlier  in  the  day,  knew 
where  she  was  gone,  or  managed  to  find  out, 
and  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  inn  only  just 
a  few  minutes  later  than  the  police  them- 
selves got  there.  He  had  heard,  you  see, 
sooner  than  the  Pringles,  that  Adam  Ford 
was  tlie  real  murderer;  that  Miss  Dexter 
was  innocent;  but  he  arrived,  all  the  same, 
barely  in  time  to  save  her  from  being  dragged 
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back  to  Coverley — or  London,  or  wberever  it 
was  they  wanted  to  take  her — in  the  charge  of 
the  two  detectives  whom  the  Pringles,  it  seems, 
had  set  to  hunt  her  down.  I  know  that 
what  I  am  telling  you  is  perfectly  correct ; 
for  I  got  it  out  of  Eoger  Harlan d  himself — 
not  without  much  pumping,  I  admit — when 
Eachel  and  I  met  him  in  High  Street  yes- 
terday afternoon." 

"  Yes ;  you  are  right  there,  Maria,"  cackled 
Miss  Eager.  "  The  young  man  wanted  a  deal 
of  pumping ;  but  I  fancy  that  we  managed  it 
pretty  well  between  us." 

"  I  think  we  did,  Eachel,"  agreed  Miss 
Bishop  significantly ;  "  though  it  was  like 
getting  blood  out  of  a  flint." 

"  Poor  young  thing  !  " 

"  Brain  fever,  too,  and  no  wonder  !  " 

"  Of  course  she's  engaged  to  Eoger  Har- 
land?" 

"  Well,  I  did  hear  that  he  had  gone  down 
to  Warwickshire  again  to-day." 

**Why,  I  heard  that  he  came  back  only 
two  days  ago." 

"  That  brother — Miss  Dexter's  brother — 
I  can't  make  him  out  at  all ! " 

"  I  wonder  whether  he,  too,  goes  by  the 
name  of  Dexter,  or  Gilroy,  or  Ford,  or 
what?" 
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"  Don't  you  hear  ? — he's  dead.  You  mean 
when  he  was  alive." 

"  Of  course — when  he  was  alive." 

"  I  never  knew  that  Minna  Ford  had  left 
a  child." 

"  Nor  anyone  else." 

"  They  do  say  now  that  she  was  really 
Lady  Grilroy." 

''  Extraordinary  !  " 

"  What  became  of  her,  then,  when  she 
left  the  Lock  ?  " 

"  Goodness  knows !  Fancy  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  being  the  man  with  whom  Minna 
Ford  ran  away  !  " 

"  Yes — only  fancy  that !  " 

"  I  wonder  whether  they  will  hang  the 
old  man  ?" 

"  I  wonder  how  on  earth,  after  all  these 
years,  he  got  at  the  truth  at  last  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  1,  too,  wonder  indeed." 

"  Everybody  in  Coverley,  I  think,  is 
wondering  the  same  thing." 

"  I  do  hope  that  Miss  Dexter  will  recover," 
smiled  little  Mrs.  King,  "  and  then  she  and 
Mr.  Roger  Harland  can  be  married  and  live 
happy  with  each  other  for  ever  and  ever." 

During  this  feminine  Babel  of  comments 
and  ejaculations  which  arose  and  buzzed 
around  the  table  at  the  conclusion  of  Miss 
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Bishop's  last  speecli,  tea  was  discovered  to 
be  finished — everyone  was  quite  sure  that 
she  would  take  nothing  more — and  accord- 
ingly the  ladies  all  rose  from  their  chairs, 
like  so  many  ants  disturbed  in  their  ant-hill, 
and  a  movement  to  the  breakfast-room  was 
proposed. 

The  spinters'  pleasant  breakfast-room  was 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  looked  out 
upon  a  neat  little  strip  of  garden,  with  a 
neat  little  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  it,  upon 
which  was  erected  a  tiny  weathercock  that 
now  flashed  in  the  setting  sun. 

It  was  an  established  custom  with  Miss 
Bishop  and  Miss  Eager,  whenever  they  gave 
a  party,  to  transform  this  pleasant  apartment 
into  a  card -room ;  the  card-tables  being  set 
out,  in  time-honoured  places,  before  the 
arrival  of  their  guests ;  just  as,  before  the 
guests'  arrival,  the  supper — which  consisted 
invariably  of  cold  fowl  and  tongue,  a  mould 
of  jelly,  another  of  blancmange,  and  a  dish 
of  raspberry-tarts — was  always  spread  in 
the  dining-room,  and  the  door  kept  locked. 
That  is  to  say,  the  snowy  cloth,  the  bright 
old  silver  and  glass,  and  the  fine  damask 
serviettes  were  all  in  readiness  upon  the 
table;  the  good  things  to  eat  being  still 
in  the  cool  pantry,  whence  Susan  had  only 
to  fetch  them. 
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In  tlie  card-room,  into  whicli  from  the 
small  garden  the  perfume  of  mignonette 
every  now  and  then  was  wafted,  the  femi- 
nine Babel  continued  ;  nay,  waxed  infinitely 
stronger,  for  a  decanter  of  port  and  another 
of  sherry  here  speedily  made  their  appear- 
ance. And  the  ladies  were  enjoying  them- 
selves prodigiously. 

Some  played  whist ;  some  ''  loved  "  crib- 
bage ;  others  were  "passionately  fond"  of 
vingt-et-un  ;  and  a  few  preferred  speculation. 
But  amidst  the  wine-sipping,  the  card-deal- 
ing, and  the  giggling  and  whispering  of  the 
younger  damsels  who  "  went  partners  "  in  a 
game  and  formed  a  common  "  bank,"  the 
gossip  and  the  pleasure  therein  abated  not 
one  jot. 

No;  notwithstanding  such  exclamations 
and  interruptions  as  "  Two  by  tricks — 
honours  divided,"  "  Fifteen-two,  fifteen-four, 
fifteen-six,  and  a  pair  are  eight,"  "  One 
for  his  nob,"  "  Two  for  his  heels,"  "  Sym- 
pathy or  antipathy?"  ''Who'll  buy  my 
turn-up  ?  "  "  Oh,  law  !  who  can  stand  against 
such  luck  as  this.  Why,  Miss  Bishop,  I 
declare,  you  have  all  the  picture-cards  in 
the  pack  !  " — notwithstandiug  all  such  dis- 
tracting cackle,  which  would  have  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  dear  stern  old  Sarah 
Battle,  the  two  Coverley  spinsters  and  their 
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friends  meanwliile  kept  the  main  object 
of  this  delightful  gathering  well  in  view ; 
which  was  to  discuss  amongst  themselves 
the  latest  Coverley  news. 

Miss  Snaffle  and  the  Reverend  Felix 
Scamper,  Hephzibah  Piper  and  the  Matri- 
monial News^  the  Yicar  and  Mrs.  Septimus 
Haze,  and  her  '^  Aunt  A. :  A  Tale  of  Thuringia,'' 
and  the  Popish  practices  of  St.  Eve's  ;  the 
Miss  Bilfils,  the  Miss  Maltovers,  the  Miss 
Singletons,  and  the  flighty,  flirting  curates 
— all  in  turn  or  together  were  brought  on 
the  tapis,  with  a  relish  in  the  talk  that  was 
simply  marvellous,  considering  the  number 
of  times  it  had  been  enjoyed  before. 

Still,  after  all,  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
evening  was  that  touching  the  Pringles  and 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy. 

Miss  Peckitt  said  that  she  had  heard,  on 
the  very  best  authority,  that  Solomon  Pringle, 
his  ambitious  schemes  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Garth,  intended  to  sell  his 
house  and  business  at  Borough  Mills,  and 
to  "  retire,"  with  his  amassed  wealth,  to 
some  fashionable  watering-place  not  too  far 
from  London.  At  the  seaside,  where  nobody 
knew  him,  he  would  purchase  a  large  house ; 
endeavour  to  get  into  "  society ; ''  whilst 
Mrs.  Pringle  herself  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  catch  "  swell "   husbands  for 
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Hetty  and  Jill.  With  their  money  to  back 
them  up,  and  on  a  fresh  hunting-ground 
where  their  antecedents  were  absolutely  un- 
known, the  good  woman  and  her  "  dear 
gurls "  might  possibly  be  successful  in  the 
husband-chase. 

So  said  Miss  Peckitt,  not  without  spite ;  and 
others  of  the  party,  it  appeared,  had  heard 
pretty  much  the  same  rumour  of  the  Pringles' 
movements. 

Nor  did  Kate  Harlan d  and  Barton  Chance 
escape  the  dissecting-knife ;  and  the  elder 
ladies  frowned  and  shook  their  heads  and 
muttered  dark  things  about  Kate's  un- 
maidenly  conduct. 

"  She  has  placed  herself  in  an  equivocal 
position,  I  consider,  my  dear,"  said  a  stout 
married  lady  to  another,  whilst  the  younger 
and  unmarried  ones  pricked  up  their  ears  in 
spite  of  much  innocent  outward  show  of 
being  absorbed  in  their  game.  "  A  most 
equivocal  position  indeed  !  Such  a  disgrace- 
ful illness  to  go  and  nurse  a  young  man 
through — and  such  a  wild,  unprincipled, 
good-for-nothing  young  man  too !  It  was 
not  as  if  she  was  a  professional  nurse; 
though  I  have  been  told  that  she  has  had  the 
assistance  of  one  of  Miss  Snaffle's  young 
women." 

"  Oh,  that  brazen  Miss  Snaffle !  "  cried  out 
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all  the  younger  unmarried  ladies  virtuously  ; 
pretending,  of  course,  that  it  was  merely  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Principal  that  they  had 
chanced  to  overhear. 

""What  a  handsome  young  man  he  is," 
put  in  sunny-tempered  little  Mrs.  King,  her 
eyes  and  her  perpetual  smile  more  wide  and 
vacant  than  ever.  "  I  never  saw  a  hand- 
somer. Such  curved  red  lips,  and  such  a 
golden  moustache,  with  bright  wavy  hair  to 
match  ! — and  such  a  beautiful  complexion  as 
I  never  yet  saw  in  any  mortal  woman  !  Are 
they  engaged,  I  wonder  ? — Miss  Harland  and 
this  Mr.  Barton  Chance." 

"  If  they  are  not,  they  ought  to  be,"  said 
the  stout  married  lady,  sternly — ''  that  is  all 
I  can  say.  Mrs.  Fowler,  it's  my  deal,  I 
believe.     You  cut  to  me,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Fowler  being  deaf,  the  stout  married 
lady  repeated  her  request,  shouting  it  into 
Mrs.  Fowler's  ear. 

Mrs.  Fowler  leaped  in  her  chair,  and  Mrs. 
King  said,  softly  : 

"  Well,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  the  poor 
dear  young  man  will  not  die.  We  did  hear 
at  home  one  day  that  he  was  so  ill  that  there 
was  really  little  prospect  of  his  ever  getting 
better.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  he  were 
to  die,"  smiled  little  Mrs.  King;  "he  is  so 
handsome  I  '* 
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Here  all  the  younger  unmarried  ladies — 
not  one  of  whom  would  ever  again  see  her 
five-and- thirtieth  birthday — sighed  and  looked 
pensive ;  their  maiden  eyes  were  full  of  com- 
passion. Every  one  of  them  knew  Barton 
Chance  at  least  by  sight,  and  admired  him 
intensely ;  and  every  one  of  them,  in  her 
heart,  envied  Kate  Harland  her  ministering 
post  by  the  young  man's  sick  couch  at 
Woldney  Moat.  A  handsome  man — no 
matter  what  be  his  faults  and  his  follies — in 
sickness  or  in  distress,  is  sure  of  the  sympathy 
of  women ;  of  plain  women  especially ;  pre- 
cisely as  the  sorrows  of  a  lovely  woman 
appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  hearts  of  men 
than  do  the  woes  of  a  homelier-featured  sister. 
Such  is  the  power  of  beauty ;  the  strongest 
power  in  the  world. 

By-and-by  supper  was  announced,  and  the 
party  went  crowding  and  buzzing  into  the 
dining-room;  where  Miss  Bishop,  with  much 
skill,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  carv^ed  the  fowl, 
aud  Miss  Eager,  at  the  other,  dispensed  her 
slices  of  tongue.  Of  course  someone  ven- 
tured to  air  her  feeble  little  joke  respecting 
the  latter  dish  ;  and  of  course,  too,  everyone, 
being  in  high  good  humour,  laughed  at  and 
applauded  the  small  stale  jest  as  if  it  had 
been  the  brightest  witticism  ever  uttered. 
Curiously   enough,    it  failed    to    strike    all 
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present  that,  so  far,  the  evening  had  been  a 
perpetual  feast  of  tongue. 

Supper  over,  back  thej  all  trooped  to  the 
best  parlour  for  the  "little  music"  and  glass 
of  wine  with  which  the  evening,  as  it  was 
wont  to  do,  would  conclude.  The  lamp  was 
lighted  upon  the  round  table ;  lighted  wax- 
candles  in  lustres  adorned  piano  and  mantel- 
piece alike.  Music-cases  were  produced,  and 
bashful  damsels  pressed  to  perform. 

Miss  Peckitt,  after  much  persuasion,  con- 
sented to  sing  "  Sore  is  my  Heart " ;  but 
overcome  by  the  pathos  of  her  own  achieve- 
ment, she  broke  down  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  was  compelled  to  turn  her  head  aside  in 
order  to  hide  the  tears  which  were  fast 
dropping  from  her  eyes.  Her  long  limp 
ringlets  gracefully  hid  those  tears,  though  the 
ladies  naturally  were  too  well-bred  to  notice 
Miss  Peckitt's  emotion. 

Then  a  niece  of  deaf  Mrs.  Fowler,  by 
name  Miss  Crane,  was  flattered  into  obliging 
the  company  with  her  well-known  rendering 
of  "  Airs  from  the  Opera  of  II  Trovatorey' 
with  variations  upon  the  same — which  was 
indeed  a  wonderful  performance,  full  of 
octaves,  trills,  and  frantic  rushes  up  and  down 
the  key-board,  and  well  worthy  of  the  warm 
applause  which  greeted  its  crashing  finale. 
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Then  Miss  Peckitt,  who  bj  this  time  had 
mastered  her  "  foolish  agitation  "—as  she  her- 
self termed  it — came  to  the  fore  again,  and 
with  much  true  feeling  sang  the  sweet  and 
popular  ballad  "  Forlorn."  But  she  did  not 
weep  this  time,  however  strong  may  have  been 
the  temptation  to  give  way ;  and  everybody 
whispered  one  to  the  other,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ballad,  "  How  exquisitely  Miss  Peckitt 
sings,  to  be  sure  !  "  Then  aloud  to  the  fair 
songstress, "  Pray  do  not  move  from  the  piano, 
Miss  Peckitt ;  it  is  such  a  treat  to  hear  you  !  " 
And  yet,  on  various  occasions,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  more.  Miss  Peckitt  had  been 
singing  in  Coverley  best-parlours  her  two  pet 
songs — "  Sore  is  my  Heart  "  and  "  Forlorn." 

Eleven  o'clock  had  struck.  It  was  time  to 
think  about  cloaks  and  shawls.  The  eldest 
matron  of  the  assembly,  who  was  the  stout 
married  lady,  had  already  risen,  and  given  the 
signal  for  a  general  departure,  when  a  clamour 
which  increased  with  every  moment,  in  the 
street  outside,  caused  each  dame  and  damsel 
present  to  turn  involuntarily  towards  the 
window. 

A  mob  of  roughs  was  evidently  swarming 
up  the  High  Street  in  the  direction  of  the 
town -hall.  Miss  Eager  pulled  aside  the  win- 
dow-blind and  looked  out. 
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"  It's  some  tipsy  rascal  being  taken  to  tlie 
lock-up,  I  fancy,"  said  she. 

At  that  moment,  even  as  Miss  Eager 
spoke,  a  brisk  "  rat-a-tat,  tat,  tat  tat,"  came 
from  the  brass  knocker  upon  the  street-door. 

All  curiosity.  Miss  Bishop  herself  hastened 
to  answer  it;  and  in — hat  in  hand,  and  bow- 
ing right  and  left — walked  Mr.  Headstone 
Payiie. 

His  manner  was  unusually  excited;  and 
his  occasional  lisp,  perhaps,  was  more  notice- 
able than  common. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  cried  he,  "  my 
dear  Mith  Bishop — my  dear  Mith  Eager — ^for 
looking  in  on  you  at  this  unconscionably  late 
hour ;  but  passing  and  seeing  lights  in  your 
lower  windows,  I  knew  that  you  could  not  be 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
hear  the  newth.  Ah  !  you  have  a  party,  I 
see.  I  am  thorrier  than  ever  to  intrude,  I  do 
assure  you !  " 

"  Don't  mention  it,  pray,  Mr.  Payne,"  cried 
Miss  Bishop,  promptly.  "  We  are  always 
delighted  to  see  you,  you  know." 

"  Come  along  in,  Mr.  Payne,  and  have  a 
glass  of  sherry,"  said  Miss  Eager,  with 
equal  promptitude.  "  I,  for  one,  am  dying 
to  hear  the  news,  and  I  am  certain  that  all 
the  rest  of  us  here  are  likewise." 
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"  Thank  you,  you  are  too  kind,"  replied 
the  affable  youn^  surgeon;  "but  I  really 
mutlin't  stay  long — hardly  a  second  in  fact ;  " 
and  smiling  and  bowing,  he  went  quickly  round 
the  room  and  shook  hands  most  cordially  with 
all  the  guests ;  for  to  all  of  them  he  was 
well  known,  and  several  of  them  were  his 
patients. 

And  the  unmarried  ones  blushed  and 
simpered,  and  looked  as  charming  as  they 
knew  how — •  which  alas  !  poor  faded  Coverley 
spinsters,  was  not  very  charming — for  Head- 
stone Payne  was  a  bachelor,  and  the  wealthy 
Jamaica  cousin  might  turn  out  to  be  a  myth 
after  all ;  and  eligible  and  matrimonially  in- 
clined bachelors  were  scarce  in  Coverley-on- 
Dane. 

Upstairs,  later  on,  when  she  was  putting 
on  her  hat.  Miss  Peckitt  vowed  in  a  whisper 
to  Miss  Crane  that  Mr.  Payne  had  squeezed 
her  hand ;  really  squeezed  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that  she  had  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
"  screaming  out ;  "  but  Miss  Crane,  though 
for  reply  she  had  looked  exceedingly  arch  and 
sympathetic,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Miss  Peckitt !  " 
did  not,  however,  believe  a  syllable  of  that 
damsel's  coy  assertion.  He  might,  of  course^ 
have  squeezed  Miss  Crane's  hand ;  but  Miss 
Peckitt' s — never  ! 
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So  Headstone  Payne,  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  imparted 
the  latest  news  to  Miss  Bishop,  Miss  Eager, 
and  their  friends;  which  was  that  Bocky 
Oakum  had  been  captured  in  Trinder's  Yard 
and  was  now  safely  locked  up  in  a  police- 
station  cell. 

"  And  he  has,  it  appears,"  said  Mr. 
Payne,  mysteriously  dropping  his  cheery 
voice,  "  made  strange  and  terrible  accusa- 
tions against  Sir  Garth  Gilroy." 

"  Why,  he  was  only  buried  to-day,"  re- 
marked Miss  Bishop,  in  her  loud  way ;  as 
if  that  fact  had  anything  to  do  with  the  dead 
man's  iniquity. 

"  And  lucky  for  him  perhaps  that  he  was," 
replied  Mr.  Payne,  with  a  dark  smile.  "  And 
now  I  must  go ;  I  really  must.  I  am  in  a 
tremendouth  hurry  and  cannot  stop  a  moment 
longer." 

All  the  fourteen  ladies  crowded  eagerly 
round  him. 

"  Oh,  don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Payne  !  Tell  us 
more,  please !  You've  plenty  of  time  to 
spare,  I'm  sure  !  Oh,  what  about  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  ! "  exclaimed  they  breathlessly,  in 
various  accents  of  entreaty. 

"  Positively  I  cannot  wait  now.  I  dare 
thay  it  will  be  all  over  the  town  to-morrow," 
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said  Headstone  Payne.  "I  am  now  off  to 
Woldney  Moat." 

"To  Woldney  Moat !  "  echoed  the  fourteen 
ladies. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  shaking  hands  rapidly 
all  round  again.  "Mr.  Barton  Chance  is 
worse  to-night — has  had  a  relapse.  Miss 
Harland  has  just  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
surgery,  and  I  have  promised  to  go  imme- 
diately.    My  gig  is  waiting  outside." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

"  I  SHALL  be  sorry,  very  sorry  after  all, 
to  leave  the  old  place,  much  as  I  have  abused 
it  at  times,*'  said  Barton  Chance,  dreamily. 
''  I  have  been  awfully  happy  here,  Kate — a 
lot  happier,  I  dare  say,  than  I  have  deserved." 

Kate  Harland,  with  her  own  bright  smile, 
looked  up  from  her  needle-work.  An  open 
magazine  lay  face  downward  upon  her  knee, 
from  the  pages  of  which,  a  short  time  before, 
she  had  been  reading  aloud  to  her  patient; 
now  happily  convalescent,  though  as  yet  far 
from  strong ;  until  he  had  declared  that  he 
was  tired  of  the  story  and  wanted  to  talk 
awhile  instead  of  listen. 

"  Ah,  but  you  will  come  back  soon — I — I 
mean  some  day,"  said  she,  lightly ;  and 
Barton  never  guessed  how  heavily  her  heart 
was  beating  even  as  she  smiled  at  him. 
"  For  Roger's  sake  you  won't  desert  us  en- 
tirely. Barton  ?  " 

"  When  I  come  back,  dear,  it  won't  be 
exactly  for  Roger's  sake,"  he  answered,  his 
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l)eautiful  eyes,  sunk  and  melancholy  enough 
now,  fixed  upon  a  glimpse  of  the  calm  river 
visible  like  molten  silver  under  the  wester- 
ing sun  through  the  abundant  late  summer 
foliage.  *'  Still — still,  Kate,  you  know,  I 
can  never,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
come  back  to  Woldney  Moat." 

"  But  to  Little  Borough  Mills,  Barton," 
she  said,  gently — "  you  will  come  again  some 
day,  '  for  old  sake's  sake ' — will  you  not  ? — 
to  the  Little  Mills." 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  old  woman,  I  pray  so,"  he 
answered.  "I  am  a  man  in  years,  it  is  true; 
but  I  want  to  be  a  man  in  discretion.  When 
I  am  wiser,  Kate,  than  I  have  been  for  a 
long  while  past — when  I  have  struck  out  a 
fresh  path  in  life,  can  see  whither  it  is  de- 
finitely leading  me,  in  brief,  when,  like  a 
man,  I  am  man  enough  to  make  a  home 
worthy  of  your  acceptance,  my  dear,  I  shall 
return  then  to  the  Little  Mills  and  ask  you 
to  share  that  home  with  me." 

Kate's  eyes  fell ;  though  they  were  full  of 
a  beautiful  love,  that  love  in  expression  was  a 
sorrowful  one,  and  tears  gradually  dimmed 
its  lustre.     Her  needle  flew  fast. 

"  Kate,  do  not  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  you  are  in  earnest, 
Barton." 
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"  If  you  will  not  share  my  home  in  the 
future,  old  woman,  who  shall,  I  should  like 
to  hear  ? '' 

"  Come  to  me,  Barton,  when  you  have 
made  that  home,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
answer  then,"  she  said. 

"You  will  wait  for  me,  Kate?"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  turning  his  dark-blue  eyes 
slowly  upon  her. 

Her  head  was  bent.  Her  lips  were  not 
quite  firm,  though  he  did  not  notice  it. 

"  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  wait  for  you 
a  hundred  years.  Barton,'*  she  answered, 
quietly.     "  What  more  can  I  say  ?  " 

"  Kate,  dear  love,"  said  the  young  fellow, 
earnestly,  bending  towards  her,  "  I  am  satis- 
fied. You  shall  not — so  Heaven  help  me  I 
— be  disappointed  in  me.  The  coming 
years,  Kate,  if  I  live,  shall  prove  me." 

"  Amen  !  "  she  murmured,  with  something 
like  a  sob  in  her  heart. 

The  month  of  August  had  arrived ;  the 
excitement  and  commotion  aroused  by  the 
death  of  the  master  of  the  Moat  had  come  to 
be  things  of  the  past,  were  buried  in  it,  were 
almost  forgotten.  Though  the  world  now 
knew  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  for  what  he  actually 
was  in  life,  no  one  had  conceived  until  after 
he  was  dead  and  gone,  the  extent  his  wicked- 
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ness  had  touched  on  all  sides ;  his  fellow-men 
had  wearied  of  his  sins  and  their  consequences, 
and  put  away,  so  to  speak,  the  recollection 
thereof,  as  one  is  only  too  glad,  when  one  can, 
to  put  away  noxious  memories. 

Mrs.  Pringle  stood  alone  in  her  champion- 
ship of  the  dead  man,  and  would  never  hear 
a  syllable  uttered  against  him ;  wretch 
though  she  now  knew  him  to  have  been. 

"  De  mortus  nile  nicery  honum,^^  she  would 
say  with  comic  dignity.  "  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  ours,  and  would,  if  he  had  been 
spared,  have  been  somethink  nearer  and 
dearer.  Pray  say  no  more  ;  the  subject  is 
too  painful  for  my  ears,  whatever  it  may  be 
for  other  people's." 

Whereupon  Hetty,  if  she  were  present, 
would  make  a  disrespectful  grimace  at  her 
mother's  broad  back.  To  do  Hetty  Pringle 
justice,  she  rather  congratulated  herself  upon 
being  "  shot  " — as  she  elegantly  phrased  it — 
of  a  "precious  bad  bargain."  She  was  free 
to  try  her  luck  again,  and  Hetty  rejoiced  in 
her  freedom.  Now  that  Sir  Grarth  stood  out 
in  his  true  colours,  she  no  longer  regretted 
that  she  could  not  be  Lady  Gilroy. 

Nor  would  Mrs.  Pringle  tolerate  in  her 
hearing  the  mention  of  the  name  of  *'  Miss 
Dexter."    People  still  called  her  Miss  Dexter; 
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though  Coverly  gossips,  who  liked  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  everything,  amongst  them- 
selves declared  that  for  the  life  of  them  they 
could  not  understand  why  she  should  not  be 
called  "  Miss  Ford,"  or  ''  Miss  Gilroy,"  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Surely  she  must  be 
either  one  or  the  other.  Anyway  she 
couldn't  be  Miss  Dexter. 

And  it  threw  Mrs.  Pringle  into  a  passion 
merely  to  hear  "Madeline's"  name;  for  to 
herself  she  reasoned  that  it  was  absolutely 
owing  to  ''Madeline  Dexter"  that  Hetty 
was  not  Lady  Gilroy.  Miss  Dexter  and  her 
abominable  secrets  were  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  mischief  that  had  happened,  and  Mrs. 
Pringle  hated  her  accordingly  with  a  hatred 
which   touched  ferocity. 

Mrs.  Pringle  and  her  daughters,  in  these 
sunny  August  days,  were  away  at  the  sea- 
side ;  and  Solomon  Pringle,  at  home  in 
solitary  state,  was  waiting  until  he  should 
receive  a  "thumping  offer"  for  his  fine 
house  and  business  at  Borough  Mills. 
Both  were  in  the  market.  For  he  had 
quite  decided  to  retire  into  private  life, 
and  to  assist  his  wife — on  behalf  of  Hetty 
and  Jill — in  the  husband-chase  which  she 
would  shortly  enter  upon.  Surely,  with  their 
wealth,  they  might  catch  another  Baronet ; 
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particularly  i£  he  were  a  needy  one  like  the 
late  Sir  Garth  ?  Still,  on  the  whole,  transac- 
tions— both  monetary  and  matrimonial  — 
with  the  master  of  the  Moat  had  proved 
somewhat  of  a  bitter  pill  to  Solomon 
Pringle.  Needy  Baronets,  in  the  future, 
must  be  tackled  very  differently,  decided 
Solomon,  with  a  wry  look  about  the  mouth. 

Bocky  Oakum,  securely  lodged  in  Red- 
town  jail,  would  shortly  expiate  his  crimes 
upon  the  scaffold ;  whilst  Rackety  Nell  and 
her  mate  Luke  had  actually  sailed  for 
Australia  together,  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a 
new  world,  with  Bocky's  two  hundred  pounds 
to  start  them. 

At  Borough  Lock  a  new  lock-keeper  had 
taken  up  his  abode ;  and  poor  old  Adam 
Ford,  an  inmate  of  the  county  lunatic- 
asylum,  was  doomed  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  His  sanity  could  never  be  questioned 
now. 

As  for  Roger  Harlan d,  of  late  he  had  been 
far  from  idle ;  his  time,  in  one  direction  and 
another,  had  been  fully  occupied;  but  it 
was  not  upon  his  own  account  that  he  had 
been  working  so  industriously,  travelling  so 
zealously  hither  and  thither,  with  one  dear 
dream-face  ever  before  his  eyes  to  bear  him 
company. 
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Mrs.  De  Lisle  was  now  Roger's  staunchest 
friend — thus  in  the  course  of  events  had  it 
come  about — and  helped  him  all  she  could. 
She  had  told  him  much ;  she  trusted  him 
implicitly ;  nevertheless,  until  Minna  herself 
should  be  well  and  strong  enough  to  speak 
of  the  long-dead  past,  and  of  the  sad  and  bitter 
memories  connected  with  it,  the  story  of  the 
life  of  the  woman  he  loved  must  for  Harland, 
in  a  measure,  remain  incomplete.  More  than 
one  portion  of  it  troubled  him  greatly.  He 
wanted  the  story  direct  from  Minna's  own 
lips;  but  Eoger  was  as  patient  as  he  was 
strong,  and  could  wait.  It  being  summer- 
time, he  had  ample  leisure  for  running  down 
to  Burcot,  and  had  become  quite  a  favourite 
with  Mrs.  Bluff. 

"  It  sounds  so  funny  to  me  to  hear  you 
call  Minna  'Madeline'  sometimes,"  said  Mrs. 
De  Lisle  one  day  to  him,  when  the  sick 
girl  was  still  invisible,  though  fast  regaining 
streugth.  "  Her  name  is  Minna,  really  Minna, 
you  know — her  mother  s  name." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  answered  Roger,  gently. 
*'But  being  so  used  to  'Madeline,'  it  will 
slip  out,  I  suppose." 

"Poor  child,  she  thought  it  best  to  keep 
her  own  name  secret ;  and,  I  dare  say,  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  when  she  is  well,"  said 
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Aunt  Helen,  in  lier  vague,  sweet-tempered 
way.  "  Of  course  it  was  very  hard  and  cruel 
for  her  to  feel  compelled  to  tell  you  that  her 
name  was  '  Madeline '  when  it  wasn't ;  but  in 
spirit  she  was  always  resolute  and  self- 
reliant,  Roger — Tut,  tut,  tut,  why,  what  am 
I  thinking  of !  "  cried  A.unt  Helen,  blushing 
a  pretty  pink.  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Harland ;  I  have  heard  your  name  so 
often,  you  see,  in  Minna's  delirium,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  that — that — it  escaped 
me  quite  naturally ;  it  positively  did.  You 
must  forgive  an  old  woman's  slip  of  the 
tongue." 

And  Mrs.  De  Lisle  laid  her  soft  white 
jewelled  hand  upon  Roger's  great  brown 
one.     He  covered  it  with  his  other. 

"  Call  me  Roger,"  he  said,  earnestly.  "  I 
wish  you  would." 

"  May  I  ?  I  should  like  to  very  much  if  I 
may,"  replied  Mrs.  De  Lisle — "  you  look  like 
a  '  Roger,'  "  added  she,  naively.  "  Your 
coming  here  so  often  whilst  Minna  was  lying 
ill  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  imagine  what  I  should  have  done 
without  you,  all  alone  with  my  dear  girl  in 
this  out-of-the-way  place  ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  that  excellent  woman  Mrs.  Bluff  has 
been  motherly  kindness  itself.     Your  help 
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and  advice,  in  every  way,  liave  been  invalu- 
able to  me — Eoger." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  he,  with  his  serious 
smile. 

*'  I  was  saying  just  now,  Eoger,  or  meant 
to  say,  that  Minna  has  always  been  resolute 
and  self-reliant.  In  fact,  she  was  ever  so  as 
a  child.  Had  she  not  been  so,  she  never, 
poor  dear,  could  have  gone  through  and 
suffered  all  that  she  has  borne  in  this  year. 
Whatever  she  may  have  said  or  done,  cogent 
reasons,  I  am  sure,  Roger,  have  guided  her 
actions  throughout.  Eoy — our  dear  lost  lad 
— who  lies  in  Burcot  churchyard  yonder, 
always  used  to  say  that  Minna's  nature  was 
strong  and  brave  like  that  of  a  man ;  whilst 
he  was  weak  and  pliant  like  a  woman.  In 
this  he  was  not  altogether  wrong.  Brave, 
however,  as  dear  Minna  has  been,  she  over- 
estimated her  strength,  I  think.  She  is 
but  a  woman  after  all." 

''Her troubles  are  ended  now,  thank  God,"^ 
said  Roger,  reverently. 

When  he  left  "  The  Swan  of  Avon  "  that 
day,  he  said  as  usual : 

''  Good-bye,  Mrs.  De  Lisle." 

She  looked  up  into  his  brown  face,  with 
its  fine  brow  and  clear  manly  eyes,  and  said 
wistfully : 
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**  And  why  not  *  Aunt  Helen,'  Roger  ?  " 

A  dusky  flush  overspread  the  young  man's 
features. 

*'It  rests  with  Mad — with  Minna,  I 
mean,"  he  answered,  almost  sadly.  "  By- 
and-by,  when  she  is  well,  she  must  deter* 
mine  how  it  shall  be." 

"  I  am  certain  that  Minna  is  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  raise  any  objection — 
why  should  she?"  cried  Aunt  Helen,  won- 
deringly. 

And  Roo:er  for  answer  wrung:  her  deli- 
cate  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  grasping  that  of 
a  man,  and  departed  hurriedly  to  catch  his 
train.  He  left  Mrs.  De  Lisle  a  little  bewil- 
dered at  his  manner ;  and  she  protested  to 
herself  that,  much  as  she  liked  him,  he  was  a 
rather  singular  young  man. 

During  Kate's  long  absence  from  the 
Little  Mills,  grim  and  gaunt  old  N'aomi 
Drake  had — in  her  own  language — "  looked 
after  the  master's  comfort  at  home."  And 
well  had  Naomi,  a  faithful  servant  of  an 
order  passed  away,  performed  her  domestic 
task.  Servants  there  are  now-a-days,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  trusty  servant  who  is  a  friend 
as  well  is  a  rara  avis  indeed. 

So  that  Roger — had  he  not  missed  her 
cheery  voice  in  the  house,  her  blithe  refresh- 
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ing  presence  at  meal-times  when  he  came  in 
from  the  mill — would  hardly  have  known 
that  Kate  was  at  the  Moat  and  not  in  her 
own  home. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  Naomi  would  be 
called  upon  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  law- 
ful mistress.  Kate  Harland  was  coming  home 
to  the  Little  Mills. 

Barton,  by  an  early  train,  was  going  to 
Torquay,  where,  until  he  could  find  fresh 
employment,  he  would  sojourn  at  the  house 
of  his  guardian — as  he  still  called  the  friend 
of  his  dead  parents,  to  whose  care,  as  a  youth, 
Barton  had  been  committed. 

The  young  fellow's  "  guardian  "  had  taken 
a  house  for  the  summer-months  at  Torquay, 
whence  he  had  written  to  Barton  to  say  that, 
since  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  was  dead,  and  he — 
Barton — was  consequently  out  of  a  berth,  he 
had  better,  as  soon  as  he  could  bear  the 
fatigue  of  a  railway  journey,  come  down  to 
the  sea  for  change  of  air.  It  would  do  him 
good  after  his  illness,  and  set  him  up  for  work 
when  he  should  find  it. 

Barton's  guardian  little  dreamed  what  the 
young  man's  illness  had  been. 

A  low  and  lingering  fever  had  followed 
upon  the  heels  of  that  terrible  sickness ; 
and    Kate,    ever   cheery   and   patient,    had 
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never  once  deserted  him.  Through  it  all 
she  had  remained  with  him,  cool-headed  and 
vigilant,  and  nursed  him  back  to  life  and  hope. 
She  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  opinion  of  the 
little  Coverley  world;  her  work  was  good 
work,  she  knew,  and  none  of  which  a  true 
woman  need  be  ashamed. 

And  so  Barton,  thanks  to  Kate,  did  not 
die,  as  all  around  him  had  prophesied  he 
would. 

At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  at  Woldney 
Moat,  life  for  Barton  Chance  was  trembling 
in  the  balance  ;  he  was  conscious  of  nought ; 
the  world  and  its  events  were  as  nothing  to 
him.  But  in  his  convalescent  days  Kate  had 
told  him  all. 

On  this  lovely  August  evening,  the  last 
which  they  would  ever  in  their  two  lives 
spend  together  at  Woldney  Moat,  they  were 
sitting  out  of  doors  upon  the  sloping  southern 
lawn.  Kate  had  carried  from  the  house  a 
couple  of  easy-chairs,  two  or  three  rugs,  and 
a  heap  of  papers  and  magazines ;  some  new 
and  some  old. 

Lately  she  had  made  it  her  custom  always 
to  read  aloud  to  Barton  after  his  light  dinner; 
a  meal  which  Kate  invariably  prepared  and 
cooked  with  her  own  hands.  Nothing  that 
her  dear  patient  had  eaten  throughout  his 
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illness  had  ever  once  been  touched  by  old 
boozy  and  untrustworthy  Mrs.  James. 

And  Barton  often  dozed  whilst  Kate  read; 
and  awoke  refreshed,  with  a  grateful  smile, 
to  take  his  tea  from  her  hand. 

Before  them,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping 
lawn,  lay  the  sluggish  moat  and  the  round 
plantation  ;  in  the  gloomy  shelter  of  which, 
on  that  stormy  night  in  June,  Bocky  Oakum 
had  laid  in  wait  for  his  intended  prey,  and 
the  secret  slayer  of  Sir  Garth  had  likewise 
found  friendly  covert. 

Behind  them  stood  the  great  old  house, 
sad  with  many  a  shuttered  window,  decaying, 
silent  as  the  grave ;  the  tinted  casements 
glowing  blood-red  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun ;  the  rooks  cawing  lazily  now  and  then 
in  the  elms  beyond  the  moat  which  bordered 
the  river. 

Every  servant  had  fled  from  Woldney 
except  Mrs.  James,  who  remained  there  as 
caretaker.  She,  too,  would  take  her  depar- 
ture for  a  home  elsewhere  as  soon  as  ever  it 
was  settled  by  those  in  authority  what  should 
be  done  with  the  old  mansion. 

Barton,  after  his  passionate  protestation 
that  he  would  mend  his  life,  begin  it  anew, 
and  prove  himself  worthy  of  Kate's  great 
love,  had  lain  back  in  his  chair  and  turned 
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his  face  aside ;  his  thin  white  hands  clasped 
listlessly  about  his  knee.  She  believed  that 
his  eyes  were  closed ;  but  she  did  not  know. 
She  gazed  at  him  very  earnestly,  letting  her 
own  hands  for  a  moment  rest  idly  in  her  lap, 
and  with  difficulty  kept  down  the  tears  from 
her  eyes. 

How  pale  now  was  his  cheek,  which  had 
once  been  so  glorious  with  the  burning  flush 
of  health ;  how  wan  were  the  once-red 
perfect  lips  that  ever  in  the  old  days  had 
been  wont  to  smile  in  continual  and  careless 
mirth.  The  evening  sunshine  touched  his 
yellow  hair,  and  turned  it  suddenly  to 
radiant  gold.  His  was  the  beauty  of  an 
archangel  clothing  a  soul  the  frailest  among 
men. 

"  Barton,  are  you  asleep  ? "  said  Kate, 
softly. 

He  roused  himself;  looked  at  her  with  a 
tender  light  in  his  beautiful  sad  eyes. 

"  Not  asleep,  dear  old  woman,"  said  he — 
"  but  dreaming.  Paradoxical  somewhat,  is 
it  not  ?  " 

"  Rather  so,  Barton,"  she  said,  with  a 
gaiety  of  demeanour  she  was  far  from  feeling. 
"  I  hope  they  were  pleasant  dreams  ?  " 

"  They  were.  I  was  dreaming  of  you,  old 
woman." 
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After  a  few  seconds  Kate  said  cheerily, 
sewing  fast  meanwhile : 

"Ofme?'^ 

"  Of  whom  else  should  I  dream,  either 
asleep  or  awake  ?  I  was  wondering  how  I 
should  ever  repay  you  for  all  — " 

Kate  interrupted  him,  not  without  passion. 

"  Hush,  Barton,"  she  said,  stretching  out 
to  him  her  hand,  which  he  clasped  and  kissed 
impulsively.  '*  If  I  have  done  anything 
that  merits  the  least  repayment,  you  know 
*— did  we  not  settle  it  a  little  while  ago  ? — 
how  best  the  debt  can  be  discharged.  Let 
us  talk  no  more  of  it.  We  understand  each 
other.  The  future  is  ahead  of  us — let  us, 
dear,  dream  only  of  that ;  and  let  the  dream 
be  a  bright  and  an  earnest  one." 

"  Kate,"  he  cried,  more  passionately  than 
she,  "you  are  the  noblest  of  women,  and 
worthy  — " 

But  again  she  interrupted  him ;  laughed, 
though  tears  still  stood  in  her  eyes ;  and  would 
not  let  him  go  on.  Persistently  she  talked 
of  other  things ;  and  Barton  by-and-by 
<3aught  the  spirit  of  her  cheerfulness,  and 
his  laugh  mingled  with  hers. 

"Did  not  you  tell  me,"  he  asked,  "that 
Hoger  is  in  Warwickshire  to-day  ?" 

"Yes,"   Kate   replied;  "and   he  returns 
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this  evening  to  the  Little  Mills.  I  expect  he 
will  be  here  shortly  to — to  say  good-bye  to 
— to  see  you,  Barton.  All  this  week  he  has 
been  exceedingly  energetic.  He  has  visited 
the  asylum  where  Adam  Ford  is  confined, 
and  has  arranged  that  every  comfort  allow- 
able there  shall  be  supplied  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lives.  He  has  been  to  the  Registry  in 
Bloomsbury  where  Minna  Ford  and  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  were  married  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  He  has  also  paid  a  visit  to  some  very  old 
woman — I  think  he  said  that  she  was  called 
Mrs.  Knibb — who  lives  in  Prince's  Street, 
Brompton,  at  whose  house  Lady  Gilroy,  it 
appears,  lodged  for  a  long  while  after  her 
husband  deserted  her ;  and  where,  too,  Minna 
and  her  brother  were  born.  He  has  done  a 
hundred  and  one  things  besides.  Barton,  I 
assure  you,  all  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  unravelling  of  the  story  of  Lady  Gilroy' s 
brief  and  unhappy  married  life." 

"  And  all,  of  course,''  cried  Barton,  with  a 
flicker  of  his  old  mirthful  smile,  " '  for  a 
woman's  sake' — to  please,  to  satisfy  Miss 
Dexter?" 

"  Yes,  all  of  course  to  please  Madeline — 
Minna,  I  mean,"  nodded  Kate. 

"  Why  in  the  world  did  she  give  out  that 
her  name  was  Madeline  ?  "  said  Barton — "  if 
her  name  all  the  while  was  really  Minna  ?  *' 
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"  Oh,  I  imagine  to  preserve  tlie  secret  of 
her  identity  !  "  said  Kate  lightly. 

"  Which,  I  suppose,  was  likewise  the 
reason  of  her  taking  the  name  of  Dexter  ?  " 
laughed  Barton. 

"  No,  Barton.  Her  name  really  is  Dex- 
ter," said  Kate,  with  a  comical  look. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  oW  woman!"  cried  Chance; 
"  that  will  not  do.  How  can  it  possibly  be 
so?  Her  actual  name  must  be  Minna 
Gilroy." 

"  Eoger  said  that  it  was  not,"  Kate  main- 
tained— ''  that  her  actual  name  is  Minna 
Dexter;  though  what  is  queerer  still,  he  as 
yet  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  fact." 

"  A  riddle  !  "  said  Barton — "  that  time,  I 
suspect,  will  solve." 

*'Well,  I  am  a  woman,"  laughed  Kate; 
"  and  I  confess  that  my  woman's  natural 
curiosity  is  sorely  piqued  in  the  matter.  I 
am  longing  for  Mad — for  Minna  to  get  quite 
well  (and  Eoger  says  in  his  letter  of  this 
morning  that  she  is  now  nearly  herself  again) 
in  order  that  T  too  may  go  down  into  War- 
wickshire, and  find  out  the  things  I  am  thirst- 
ing to  know." 

"  Another  riddle  for  you,  my  dear  old 
woman,"  observed  Barton,  listlessly.  "If 
Sir   Garth  and  Lady  Gilroy   lived   together 
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at  Lonefield  Grange  only  for  the  first 
few  months  of  their  married  life — which 
it  turns  out  was  the  case — how  comes  it,  I 
should  like  to  hear,  that  their  only  daughter 
had  a  brother  ?  " 

Kate  shook  her  head  in  mock  despair. 

"I  give  it  up, Barton,"  said  she,  "until  Minna 
herself  is  well  enough  to  explain  everything. 
It  is  worse  than  the  tantalizing  '  blind  beggar 
and  his  brother'  of  my  nursery  days." 

'«  And  this  '  brother '  of  Sir  Garth  Gilroy's 
only  daughter,"  said  Barton,  with  a  slow 
smile,  partly  quizzical,  partly  incredulous — 
"  did  he  likewise,  Kate,  do  you  know,  call 
himself  '  Dexter '  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Roger  said  that  Minna's  brother 
was  Roy  Dexter,  and  I  myself  have  frequently 
heard  Minna  speak  of  her  brother  Roy ;  have 
seen,  too,  her  letters  addressed  to  him,"  was 
Kate's  reply.  "  They  were  deeply  attached 
to  each  other." 

"  Well,  it's  rather  mixed,  to  put  it  mildly," 
said  the  young  man,  letting  his  fair  head  fall 
back  upon  the  scarlet  rug  over  his  chair,  and 
staring  thoughtfully  upward  at  the  pale, 
almost  sea-green  evening-sky,  wherein,  like 
tinsel  dots,  the  stars  here  and  there  were 
dimly  revealing  themselves.  ''  Anyway,  the 
children    must   have    been    proud   of   their 
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father — if  he  was  their  father,"  added 
Barton,  emphatically. 

"  Of  course  he  was  their  father,"  cried 
Kate,  without  reflection. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  doubt,"  went  on 
Chance,  lazily.  *'  But  supposing  Miss  Dexter 
to  be  the  sole  remaining  representative  of 
the  Gilroy  family,  her  inheritance,  to  my 
thinking,  is  a  rather  grim  one.  Still — still, 
I  very  much  wonder  what  she  will  do  with 
the  poor  old  Moat." 

Kate  Harland  looked  suddenly  grave. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  just  then  of 
Roger  ;  especially  of  Roger's  future. 

"Whatever  is  done  at  Woldney  Moat," 
said  she,  gently,  "  I  promise  you  that  you 
shall  hear  of  it.  I — I  suppose  you  will  write 
to — to  us  occasionally,  Barton  ?  " 

"  Kate,  I  will  write  to  you  every  day,"  he 
returned,  impetuously. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sweet  and  serious 
expression  upon  her  features.  Her  calm 
face,  framed  as  it  was  in  the  soft  gray 
twilight,  looked  almost  beautiful. 

"So  often!"  she  said.  "What  a  rash 
promise.  Barton." 

"  Nevertheless,"  declared  he,  "  it  shall  be 
kept." 

The  gloaming  deepened  with  every  minute. 
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A  frap^rant  summer  darkness  was  stealino* 
over  the  land.  A  mist  was  rising  by  the 
riverside,  and  the  "  cluck-cluck "  of  the 
timorous  dab-chick  came  from  the  reedy 
moat  hard  by.  It  was  time  for  Barton  to  go 
indoors,  and  Kate  told  him  so. 

As  she  rose  to  collect  the  wraps  and 
the  scattered  books,  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  and  drew  her  by  her  gown  towards 
him. 

She  sank  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and 
pressed  her  head  to  his  side.  Oh  !  God,  the 
anguish  of  losing  him.  How  could  she  bear 
the  wrench  ?     How  say  "  Good-bye  ?  " 

His  arm  was  about  her  waist.  She  felt 
his  tears  falling  upon  her  hair. 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,  Kate,"  he 
whispered.  ''  Cheer  up,  my  darling !  T 
shall  win  my  way,  never  fear." 

"  Oh,  my  love — my  love  !  "  she  whispered 
back,  "  be  firm,  be  brave.  Act,  Barton,  for 
my  sake,  act;  and  do  not  dream  for  ever. 
Make  good  resolutions,  and  keep  them. 
Live,  dear,  wisely,  as  a  true  man  should." 

Her  reproach — if  reproach  it  could  be 
called — went  no  farther. 

"  Trust  me,  Kate,  trust  me  !  "  he  mur- 
mured.     "  I  have  sworn,  for  your  dear  sake, 

VOL.  III.  p 
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to  be  a  better  fellow,  and  I  will  keep  my 
vow." 

Then  they  beard  Koger's  voice  in  the  bouse, 
and  knew  that  their  last  evening  together 
was  over. 

A  last  good-bye  had  still  to  be  said ;  but 
that  would  come  with  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

At  last ! 

Roger  Harland  was  to  hear  at  last  the  truth 
in  the  only  way  in  which  he  cared  to  hear  it 
— from  the  lips  of  Minna  Dexter  herself. 

It  was  mid-August.  Kate  was  back  again 
at  Little  Borough  Mills.  Barton  Chance, 
away  at  Torquay,  his  health  and  his  spirits 
fully  restored,  was  enjoying  himself — so  he 
wrote — prodigiously.  He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, about  work. 

Minna,  too,  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
fashionable  Leamington  doctor,  who  had  at- 
tended her  throughout  her  fever,  to  be  quite 
well  in  every  respect,  and  perfectly  free  to 
return  to  town  as  soon  as  she  felt  inclined  to 
travel. 

But  Minna  displayed  not  the  least  impa- 
tience for  a  migration  back  to  Cumberland 
Square.  She  was  more  than  content  for  the 
present  to  linger  on  at  Burcot.  She  had 
grown  deeply  to  love  the  pretty  old-fashioned 
village ;  for  her  dear  lost  lad   was   at   rest 
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there  in  Biircot-  churchyard,  and  she  felfc  that 
she  could  not  go  away  from  the  place  and 
leave  him  lonely  in  his  quiet  grave. 

Whatever  Minna  wished  Mrs.  De  Lisle^ 
ever  amiable,  desired  likewise.  If  Minna 
could  not  yet  bring  herself  to  turn  her  back 
upon  Burcot,  Mrs.  De  Lisle  was  quite  ready 
to  declare  that  she  also  would  be  more  than 
grieved  when  the  day  should  come  that  would 
take  them  home  to  London. 

*'  I  do  not  see  wh}^  we  need  ever  leave 
Burcot,"  said  the  girl  dreamily  one  morn- 
ing to  Mrs.  De  Lisle.  ''  Where  Roy  is  I 
should  like  to  remain.  I  should  be  very  un- 
happy, Aunt  Helen,  you  know,  if  I  could  not 
visit  his  grave  as  often  as  I  pleased,  to 
garland  fresh  flowers  about  his  cross.  Where 
Eoy  is  I  should  like  always  to  be,  so  that, 
when  I  die,  1  may  rest  near  him.  I  should 
like  the  same  grass  to  grow  over  us  both." 

"  But  we  cannot  always  stay  on,  can  we, 
my  child,  in  a — a — a  public-house?"  said 
Aunt  Helen,  rather  helplessly. 

A  little  serious  smile  flitted  over  Minna's 
face. 

'*  This  is  hardly  like  a  public-house,"  she 
said  ;  "  is  it  ?  It  is  so  sweet  and  fresh  and 
clean  and  quiet.  One  would  hardly  know  it 
was  an  inn." 
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"They  were  rather  noisy,  though, downstairs 
last  night,"  said  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  confidentially. 
^'  They  were  singing  a  song  with  a  chorus, 
I  fancy ;  and  Mrs.  Bluff  went  and  stopped 
them.     I  heard  her  do  so  distinctly." 

"  I  heard  nothing,"  smiled  Miuna. 

"  I  know  that  Mrs.  Bluff  would  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  us,"  said  Aunt  Helen,  medita- 
tively, as  if  she  were  really  considering  the 
practicability  of  their  making  a  permanent 
home  in  apartments  at  "  The  Swan  of  Avon'* 
— "  and  1  am  sure  that  nobody  could  have 
behaved  more  kindly  than  she  has  done ;  and 
such  a  good  cook,  too  !  No  wonder  every- 
body about  here  speaks  so  highly  of  Mrs. 
Bluff  of  Burcot." 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  a  dear  good  creature," 
answered  Minna,  gratefully. 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  doing — would 
you  like  to  buy,  or  perhaps  build,  a  house 
down  here  ?  "  inquired  Aunt  Helen,  simply. 

"  I  scarcely  know — yet,"  replied  Minna. 
"  This  afternoon,  dear,  1 — I  am  going  to  talk 
to  Koger." 

For  on  that  day  Roger  Harland  was  ex- 
pected at  Burcot;  and  would  stay  for  the 
night — as  he  had  often  done  during  the  past 
two  months — ^at  "The  Swan  of  Avon."  In 
the  afternoon,  when  luncheon  was  over,  he  and 
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Minna  were  ^oing  for  their  first  long  stroll 
with  each  other;  that  is  to  say,  their  first 
really  long  stroll  since  Minna's  convalescence 
had  become  established. 

"I  want  to  show  you  Lonefield  Grange, 
Eoger,"  she  said  to  him  later  on — "  or  rather 
the  ruins  of  the  old  house.  I  was  there 
yesterday  with  Aunt  Helen.  I  know  the 
way,  and  it  is  not  too  far." 

So  along  the  sweet  old  country  lanes, 
Minna  s  hand  resting  on  Roger's  arm — where- 
the  tree-tops  met  and  rustled  overhead,  and 
little  chubby  men  and  maids,  bare-legged, 
bare-headed,  and  with  ragged  pinafores  full 
of  hedge-flowers,  stared  shyly  upward  at  the 
lovely  pale  lady  and  the  big  brown  gentleman, 
whom  they  all  by  sight  had  got  to  know  so 
well;  over  sweet  broad  pastures,  where 
motherly  cows,  stout  and  loud-chewing  and 
standing  knee-deep  in  a  running  stream, 
stared  at  them  as  seriously  as  the  little 
children — these  twain  wandered  together  ; 
until  they  came  to  the  wild  and  wooded 
meadow-land  which  surrounded  Lonefield 
Grange. 

Rabbits,  they  saw,  were  frisking  over  the 
neglected  lawns ;  a  cock-pheasant  ran  screech- 
ing from  the  long  grass  about  the  sun-dial.. 
Starlings  had  taken  possession  of  the  empty 
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and  blackened  walls,  and  were  chattering 
and  screamino^  around  them  in  hiofh  deliorht. 

Not  a  casement  or  a  chimney-stack  or  an 
oaken  floor  remained ;  the  hot  afternoon  sun- 
shine, straight  from  heaven,  poured  down 
upon  the  charred  and  desolate  ruin. 

"  The  handiwork  of  the  man  who  was  my 
father  !  "  said  Minna,  very  bitterly.  "  Oh, 
Roger,  it  was  here  that  he  perpetrated  that 
atrocious  act ;  but — but  Heaven  was  good — 
intervened — and  took  my  dear  lad  in  His  own 
merciful  way.  And  to  reflect  that  on  that 
night,  in  the  garden  at  Woldney  Moat,  when 
he  met  so  unexpectedly  with  his  own  end, 
whilst — whilst  he  had  plotted  so  subtly  to 
accomplish  my — my —  Oh  !  Roger,  it  is  all 
too  awful  to  think  of — "  She  pressed  her 
face  upon  his  arm  and  broke  into  sobs. 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  him,  my  Minna," 
said  the  young  man,  soothingly.  "  He  is 
dead  and  gone.     Let  him  rest.    Forget  him." 

She  quickly  dried  her  tears  and  regained 
her  self-control. 

"  I  cannot  forget.  I  must  speak  of  him," 
she  answered  more  calmly.  "  At  last  I  am 
able  to  tell  you,  Roger,  the  history  of  my 
mother's  broken  life,  and  of  the  deed  she 
planned  and  tried  to  execute  in  avengement 
of  the  wrono^s  she  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
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Sir  Garth  Gilroy.  She  trusted  him,  loved 
him,  believed  in  him  absolutely  for  a  time; 
her  love  and  trust  and  belief  were  repaid  with 
indifference,  cruelty,  and  scorn.  It  is  the 
old,  old  story,  dear,  of  woman's  faith  and 
man's  perfidy — let  us  get  it  over  as  quickly 
as  possible.  See,  Roger,"  she  cried,  "  yonder 
is  the  mere.  Let  us  sit  down  upon  the  bank ; 
it  is  cool  and  shady  there." 

The  lonely  lake  was  as  deep  and  as  peaceful 
as  ever;  the  water-lilies,  where  the  mere  was 
deepest,  floated  stilly  upon  its  unruffled  sur- 
face. Where  the  trees  cast  their  darkest 
shadow  athwart  the  water,  the  airy  swallows 
skimmed  and  wheeled  and  chattered  as  they 
passed  each  other.  Here  and  there  the  sun- 
light, piercing  the  foliage,  lit  up  the  cool 
forest  of  dark  green  weeds  which,  seemingly 
fathoms  down,  spread  over  the  bed  of  the 
mere  ;  here  and  there,  too,  among  those 
weeds  a  monster  pike  was  dimly  visible, 
motionless,  slumbering,  in  over-fed  content. 
It  was  a  place  in  which  it  "  seemed  always 
afternoon ;  "  the  heavy  silence  being  dis- 
turbed only  by  an  occasional  mighty  splash — 
where  the  water-flies  were  gliding  fantasti- 
cally hither  and  thither — beneath  the  dipping 
branches  of  the  great  old  trees. 

Roger  and  Minna  sat  down  upon  the  bank ; 
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and  tossing  her  hat  to  the  grass  by  her  side, 
she  leaned  her  head  restfully  against  his 
shoulder.  Her  soft  dark  hair  had  been  cut 
off  in  her  illness  ;  and  her  short  locks  now- 
curled  about  her  small  head  like  the  locks  of 
a  pretty  boy.  Roger,  with  his  big  brown 
hand,  touched  it  reverently. 

In  other  respects  Minna  was  little  changed. 
She  was  still  pale  and  somewhat  fragile 
looking ;  but  there  was  now  in  the  beautiful 
face  a  look  of  ''  sweet  sadness,"  of  peace,  of 
repose,  which  Roger  had  never  seen  in  it  in 
the  days  which  were  gone.  Like  the  fond  and 
foolish  young  man  that  he  was,  he  was  think- 
ing unconsciously  that  sickness  had  but  en- 
hanced her  delicate  loveliness,  and  that  Minna 
was  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

*'  Minna,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  why  did 
you  tell  me  that  your  name  was  Madeline  ?  " 

"You  shall  learn  by-and-by,"  she  answered, 
with  a  faint  pained  blush.     "  Let  me  go  on." 

Harland  sighed  without  knowing  it. 

"  I  have  learned  to  call  you  '  Minna '  very 
easily,"  he  remarked,  almost  sadly.  "  And 
I  used  to  think  that  '  Madeline '  was  the 
sweetest  name  in  the  world  !  Ah,  my  dar- 
ling !  if  only — if,  only  — " 

He  stopped.  She  looked  up  at  him  with 
fearful  eyes. 
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"  Roger,  you  are  not  happy  —  in  ^ood 
spirits  this  afternoon  ?  I  have  fancied  so 
more  than  once  since  you  arrived  ;  and  now 
I  am  sure  of  it.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  answered  her  gently  in  her  own  words. 

"  You  shall  learn  by-and-by,  Minna,"  ha 
said.  ''  I  am  waiting  to  hear  your  story ; 
afterwards  you  shall  hear  mine.  Mine,  at  all 
events,  will  not  take  long. 

She  nestled  more  closely  to  him,  and  went 
on : 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  it  is  very  sinful 
to  thirst  so  unweariedly  for  revenge;  to  live 
and  scheme  for  that  alone,  as  my  mother, 
when  alive,  lived  and  schemed.  I,  too,  have 
felt,  wicked  though  it  be,  the  same  fierce 
longing  for  justice,  for  vengeance,  and — and, 
I  think,  Roger,  that  under  the  sense  of  a 
great  injury  one's  moral  perceptions  get 
blunted  in  spite  of  one's  self — one's  passion 
blinds  one,  carries  one  away  as  it  were — and 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  leave  resignedly 
to  Heaven,  to  await  Heaven's  own  good  time 
for,  the  avengement  of  the  wrong  which  may 
have  embittered  one's  whole  existence. 

"  My  mother  was  not  a  tame-spirited 
woman ;  far  from  it.  Revenge  grew  to  be 
the  one  thing  she  lived  for. 


"What  strange  accidents  time  brings  to 
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pass  !  It  was  upon  this  very  mere,  Roger, 
on  an  August  evening  some  months  before  I 
was  born,  that  Sir  Garth  and  mj  mother 
quarrelled  for  the  last  time  ;  and  disputes 
between  them,  I  have  been  told,  towards  the 
end  of  the  short  while  they  lived  together, 
were,  alas  !  of  constant  occurrence.  On  that 
August  night,  years  ago,  they  parted  never 
to  meet  again.  Now  they  are  gone — and  you 
and  I  are  here  ! 

*'  She  had  known^  for  some  time  past, 
whilst  living  here  at  the  Grange  with  Sir 
Garth — he  brought  her  hither  immediately 
after  their  marriage — that  it  was  likely  that 
in  time  a  little  child  would  be  born  to  her. 
But  knowing  full  well  likewise  that  his  love 
for  her  was  cooling,  and  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  shortly  desert  her,  she  de- 
termined very  jealously  to  guard  her  secret, 
and  so  to  await  events.  The  future  ahead 
of  her  was  dark  indeed  !  What  had  it  in 
store  for  her  ?  She  had  already  begun  to 
dream  of  revenge. 

"  On  that  August  night,  when  she  was 
drifting  upon  the  mere  with  Sir  Garth,  light 
broke  through  darkness  as  it  were,  and  she 
saw,  as  if  by  magic  power,  far  into  the 
shadowy  future. 

"  He  was  casting  her  off  then  ;  was  taking 
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base  advantage  of  her  helplessness  and  igno- 
rance to  deny,  to  repudiate  a  sacred  tie. 
They  were  to  part  for  evermore  on  that 
night.  He  would  allow  her  so  much  a-year 
to  live  upon;  she  was  to  trouble  him  no 
more ;  she  was  to  keep  out  of  his  way 
thenceforward. 

"  Very  well.  So  be  it.  She  would  agree 
to  his  heartless  proposal ;  but  she  would  be  a 
match  for  him  in  the  end. 

"  She  would  go  to  London,  she  resolved ; 
would  hide  herself  there  in  the  great  city ;  and 
would  wait  until  her  little  child  was  born. 

*'  If  she  lived,  she  could  perfect  her  plan  of 
vengeance.  If  she  died — well,  perhaps  so 
much  the  better,  after  all.  Dear  heart !  she 
was  sick  and  weary  of  life ;  and  she  was  far 
from  strong  at  that  time. 

'•'  When  she  fled  to  London,  she  met  on 
her  journey  thither  a  person  who  recom- 
mended to  her  the  rooms  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Knibb,  of  Prince's  Street,  Brompton. 
And  to  Mrs.  Knibb's  house  my  mother 
accordingly  went. 

"  A  few  months  afterwards  Eoy  and  I 
were  born — " 

*'Ah!"  Eoger  drew  a  deep  breath  as  he 
interrupted  her.  "  Now,  Minna,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  understand.      I   confess   that   your 
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brother  always  puzzled  me,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  What  !  "  she  cried,  surprised  in  her  turn. 
"  Did  not  you  know  ?  Has  not  Aunt  Helen 
yet  explained  to  you  that  Roy  and  I  were 
twins  ?  Hence,  I  suppose,  Roger,"  she  added 
softly,  "  our  deep,  our  intense  affection  for 
each  other." 

*'  No,"  he  answered,  slowly.  "  Mrs.  De 
Lisle  has  never  told  me  that;  perhaps  she 
imagined  that  T  was  aware  of  the  fact ;  and 
I  am  now  hearing  for  the  first  time  a  great 
deal  that  I  did  not  know  before.  Go  on, 
Minna." 

"  She  was  very,  yery  ill,"  continued 
Minna;  "but  sick,  and  weary,  and  broken- 
hearted as  she  was,  she  did  not  in  reality 
wish  to  die.  She  wanted  to  live,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  punish  Sir  Garth. 

"  She  was  happily  in  no  want  of  money. 
She  could  afford  any  luxury  that  was  neces- 
sary to  her  then.  And  so  she  secured  the 
attendance  of  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
wealthiest  physicians  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  London — Doctor  Dexter,  of  Cumberland 
Square. 

"  It  was  by  pure  chance  that  she  elected 
to  summon  Doctor  Dexter  to  her  aid;  yet 
he  afterwards   became  our   staunchest    and 
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dearest  friend  on  earth.  He  was  one  of 
Nature's  noblemen,  alike  great  and  good ; 
though  I  suppose  the  world  would  censure 
him  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  which 
our  mother  eventually  conceived  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

"  There  was  also  lodging,  in  those  days, 
in  Mrs.  Knibb's  house  at  Brompton,  a 
certain  Grace  Randal,  whose  sorrowful 
history  was  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
dear  mother ;  Mrs.  Eandal's  husband  having 
left  her  and  gone  to  America — his  wife 
might  starve,  for  aught  that  he  cared  about 
her.  She  was  now  earning  her  living  by 
means  of  ber  cleverness  in  fine-art  needle- 
work, in  which,  indeed,  she  possessed  great 
skill. 

"  My  mother  was  continually  brooding  on 
the  one  aim  of  her  life ;  pondering,  too,  how 
she,  all  ignorant  of  huge  London  as  she 
was,  might  discover  the  Registry  where  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy  had  married  her,  and  so  obtain 
a  copy  of  her  marriage  certificate ;  and  this 
Mrs.  Randal,  who  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion, and  who  had  become  our  mother's 
close  friend,  having  been  with  her  and 
nursed  her  when  Roy  and  I  were  born, 
often  and  often  talked  it  all  over  with  her. 

"  Sympathy   for   each   other    drew    them 
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together.  The  life  of  both  had  been  spoilt, 
wrecked,  from  the  same  sole  cause.  Thej 
had  given  up  all  in  life  for  a  man's  sake, 
and  the  man,  in  each  instance,  had  cruelly 
failed  them. 

"  With  each  other  they  solemnly  arranged 
that  when  Grrace  Randal  should  die — and  it 
was  wholly  impossible  that  she  could  live 
much  longer;  she  was  hurrying  daily  towards 
the  grave ;  and  she  had  none  on  the  wide 
earth  now,  save  my  mother,  who  would 
mourn  her  loss  when  she  was  gone — between 
them  they  solemnly  agreed  that  their  names 
and  conditions  should  be  changed ;  that 
Grace  should  be  buried  as  Minna  Ford;  a 
notice  of  the  death  of  Minna  Ford  should 
be  sent  to  all  the  newspapers ;  and  that 
Minna  Ford  thenceforward  should  call  her- 
self '  Mrs.  Randal '  instead  of  '  Mrs.  Ford,' 
as  she  had  called  herself  thitherto. 

"  The  scheme  was  easy  enough  to  carry 
out ;  Mrs.  Knibb  being  in  the  secret,  bribed ; 
for  my  mother  had  made  not  a  single  friend 
in  London,  since  her  separation  from  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy,  save  Mrs.  Randal  and  Doctor 
Dexter. 

*'  She  had  saved  sufficient  money  out  of 
the  liberal  allowance  which  was  sent  to  her 
quarterly  through  his  solicitors  by  Sir  Garth, 
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to  maintain  herself  and  children,  with 
economy,  for  some  years  forward  ;  and  now 
that  she  was  believed,  by  all  who  had  ever 
known  her,  to  be  dead  and  buried,  and  her 
pitiful  story  to  be  buried  with  her,  she 
trusted  and  even  prayed  that  Sir  Garth 
might  be  tempted  to  marry  again,  and  that 
more  children  might  be  born  to  him  by  a 
second  wife.  But  that  second  wife  would 
be  no  wife,  and  her  children  would  have 
no  claim  to  the  name  of  Gilroy. 

"  She — our  mother— she  knew,  was  the 
true  Lady  Gilroy.  Roy  and  I  were  the  true 
heirs.  The  other,  whoever  she  might  be, 
would  have  no  right  to  the  title  ;  her  chil- 
dren could  never  inherit.  So  Adam  Ford's 
daughter  mapped  out  her  revenge." 

"Minna,  Minna,"  groaned  Harland,  star- 
ing hard  into  the  deep  and  limpid  mere  and 
at  the  leaf-shadows  quivering  upon  the 
water,  "it  is  a  bad  and  sad  story.  I  did 
not  think  that  it  was  so  bad  as  this." 

*'  Roger,  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  very 
sorrowfully ;  '*  but  the  past  is  irrevocable 
and  cannot  be  undone.  Hear  me  to  the  end, 
Roger,  and — and  after  this  afternoon  we  will 
never  speak  of  it  again." 

"  Never  again,  dear,"  said  he,  gently. 
"  Best  not." 
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Shyly  she  lifted  his  hand  and  held  it  for  a 
second  or  two  against  her  pale  cheek.  Then 
she  continued : 

"  Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy's  desertion  of  his  wife,  when, 
on  one  summer  day,  my  poor  old  grand- 
father from  Borough  Lock  appeared  at  30, 
Prince's  Street,  Brompton.  He  had  seen  in 
a  newspaper  the  notice  of  the  death  of 
'  Minnehaha,  the  daughter  of  Adam  Ford,' 
and  he  had  hurried  up  to  London,  with 
hardly  a  moment's  preparation  for  the 
journey,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  not  be 
too  late  for  the  funeral. 

"  He  was  not  too  late ;  but  my  mother 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  his  coming  to 
Prince's  Street.  She  thought  that,  believ- 
ing in  the  evil  said  of  her,  he  had  cast  her 
off  for  ever. 

"  Mrs.  Knibb,  the  landlady,  told  the  un- 
looked-for visitor  a  story  which  was  a  curious 
jumble  of  perverted  facts ;  told  him  about 
'  Mrs.  Randal's  '  affection  for  '  Mrs.  Ford ;  ' 
a  story,  however,  true  in  the  main — and  he 
and  '  Mrs.  Randal,'  who  was  closely  veiled, 
alone  together  in  a  mourning-coach  attended 
the  funeral  on  the  following  day.  The  old 
man  never  dreamed  that  it  was  his  own,  his 
living  daughter  whom  he  saw  there  before 
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him  ;  and  my  mother  heard  the  burial  service 
read  over  her  whilst  yet  alive,  as  she  stood 
in  the  cemetery  by  the  side  of  her  father, 
who  was  almost  dumb  with  anguish  at  the 
loss  of  his  child. 

"Nor  did  the  old  man  dream  that  the 
patter  of  little  feet,  and  the  sound  of  childish 
voices,  which  he  heard  in  that  dull  old  lodg- 
ing-house in  Prince's  Street,  were  the  feet 
and  the  voices  of  his  own  grand-children; 
the  twin-children  of  his  daughter  Minne- 
haha. 

"  That  burying-day  was  a  terrible  ordeal 
to  my  mother ;  indeed  it  almost  killed  her ; 
for  her  health  had  been  breaking  surely,  if 
slowly,  during  those  past  four  years — she 
was  dying  of  a  broken  heart.  And  from 
that  day  of  Grace  Randal's  funeral,  when 
she  was  buried  in  Brompton  cemetery  as 
Minna  Ford,  my  mother  to  her  poor  lonely  old 
father  at  Borough  Lock  was  dead  indeed ! 

"  Meanwhile  Doctor  Dexter,  the  wealthy 
West-end  physician,  who  visited  *Mrs. 
Eandal'  constantly — but  as  a  disinterested 
friend  only — had  gradually  grown  deeply 
attached  to  his  patient  in  Prince's  Street; 
had,  in  fact,  grown  to  love  her  with  a  great 
and  noble  love,  the  like  of  which  I  cannot 
conceive  to  be  common  in  this  selfish  world. 
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"  We  were  ever  his  first  thouglit  in  those 
days;  ever  his  first  care.  Though  he  was 
extremely  rich — recently  a  large  fortune  had 
come  to  him  from  a  relative  abroad — and 
much  sought  after  by  great  people  in 
London ;  though  his  time  meant  gold,  and 
his  friends  and  patients  elsewhere  were  in- 
numerable ;  not  a  day  passed  by  which  did 
not  see  him  in  Prince's  Street.  He  had 
made  '  Mrs.  Randal's '  health,  he  used  to 
say  in  his  grave,  kind  way,  his  especial 
charge.  How  good  and  kind  indeed,  how 
inimitably  generous  he  was  to  Roy  and  to 
me,  Roger,  I  cannot  tell  you.  No  poor 
words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  good 
Doctor's  memory. 

"  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  he  did  not 
believe  that  our  mother  was  a  wife ;  a  law- 
fully-wedded wife.  He  believed  that  she 
had  been  deceived  by  Sir  Garth  Gilroy ; 
tricked  into  going  through  some  mock 
ceremony  with  him;  or  he — Sir  Garth — 
would  never  have  ventured  to  desert  her 
in  so  base  a  manner.  Virtually  he  must 
have  been  free,  or  he  would  not  have  acted 
as  he  had  done. 

"This  was  Doctor  Dexter's  fixed  belief; 
and  he  nobly  offered  to  make  her  his  own 
wife,  to  place  her  in  a  high  and  an  honourable 
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position,  and  to  let  the  sad  past  be  utterly 
forgotten  as  one  would  forget  an  ugly  dream. 

"  This  was  bis  daily  prayer  to  our  mother. 

"  But  she  was  as  firm  as  a  rock — as  firm 
in  her  own  conviction  as  the  Doctor  was  in 
his. 

" '  I  know  that  I  am  the  lawful  wife  of  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy,'  she  would  say.  '  Neverthe- 
less, if  I  be  wrong,  if  you  can  prove  to  me 
beyond  doubt  that  I  am  no  wife,  then  will  I 
do  what  you  wish.  I  will  marry  you,  and  will 
be  eternally  grateful  to  you.  Your  generosity 
has  conquered  me.  For  if  I  am  no  wife,  my 
revenge  will  be  impossible.' 

"So,  Roger,  they  made  a  compact  thus  ; 
and  Doctor  Dexter,  certain  of  success,  forth- 
with set  to  work  to  unearth  the  truth.  My 
mother  herself  could  not  help  him  in  the 
least.  She  knew  no  more  than  the  dead  in 
what  part  of  London  the  marriage  had  taken 
place.  It  was  before  some  London  regis- 
trar, she  maintained ;  and  that  was  all  she 
knew. 

"  But  the  Doctor  went  a  right  and  sure 
way  to  work,  calling  to  his  assistance  the 
shrewdest  of  private-inquiry  people,  who 
were  not  long  in  finding  out  the  actual  truth. 

"  At  a  certain  Registry,  in  the  parish  of 
Bloomsbury,  Garth   Gilroy  and  Minnehaha 
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Ford  had  been  made  man  and  wife.  There 
had  been  no  flaw  in  the  ceremony  ;  the  whole 
was  strictly  correct.  The  identical  place 
was  discovered  ;  a  copy  of  the  certificate  pro- 
cured ;  it  is  that  self-same  copy  which  at  this 
moment,  Eoger,  I  am  wearing  in  a  locket 
round  my  neck. 

''  My  mother  was  right.  She  was  indu- 
bitably Lady  Grilroy. 

"  She  could  never — unless  death  intervened 
in  her  favour — be  the  wife  of  Doctor  Dexter 
now  ! 

"  He  was  stricken  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment; but  he  bore  the  blow  like  a 
man.  Only  his  own  heart  knew  that  bitter, 
bitter  disappointment. 

"  Since  he  could  not  be  the  husband  of  the 
woman  he  loved  so  devotedly,  he  would  be  to 
her  a  life-long  friend. 

"  And  his  friendship  for  us,  Roger,  never 
once  faltered — never  !  It  was  a  great  and 
a  holy  friendship,  which  would  end  only  with 
his  life ;  and  not  even  with  life  itself,  as  you 
will  hear. 

**  My  darling  brother  was  delicate — fear- 
fully delicate — from  his  birth  ;  and  was  bap- 
tized almost  as  soon  as  he  was  born.  My 
mother  did  not  certainly  know  then,  as  she 
afterwards  came  to  know  beyond  all  shadow 
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of  doubt  or  question,  that  her  baby^boy  had 
strict  right  to  his  father's  name.  So  she 
would  herself  give  him  that  right  in  at  any 
rate  one  way,  and  christen  him  Grilroy.  And 
accordingly,  at  a  hurried  baptism,  he  received 
his  father's  surname.  We  always  called  him 
'  Eoy '  for  brief.  I,  at  the  font  later  on,  was 
given  my  mother  s  name. 

"  One  day,  when  we  were  still  quite  young 
children,  and  whilst  our  mother  was  yet  oc- 
cupied with  her  gloomy  and  unchanging 
thoughts  of  revenge,  she  died  suddenly  of 
heart-disease.  And  we — Roy  and  I,  twin 
brother  and  sister — were  left  alone  in  the 
world. 

"  What  should  we  then  have  done  but  for 
the  good  Doctor  ?  He  took  us  home  at  once 
to  his  beautiful  house  in  Cumberland  Square, 
where  there  lived  with  him  his  step-sister, 
Mrs.  De  Lisle,  who,  having  recently  lost  her 
husband,  was  at  that  time  a  wealthy  young 
widow. 

"  There  was  nothing  on  earth  that  Doctor 
Dexter  would  not  have  done  for  Eoy  and  for 
me,  for  the  cherished  sake  of  our  dear  dead 
mother.  So  we  left  Prince's  Street  and  went 
to  live  in  Cumberland  Square;  and,  in  our 
new  and  beautiful  home,  were  known  thence- 
forward by  our  legitimate  name — that  of 
Gilroy. 
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"  The  Doctor  loved  us  dearly ;  fed  us, 
clothed  us,  educated  us  thoroughly,  and  was 
in  every  sense  to  us  both  a  wise  and  an  ex- 
cellent father.  To  an  inquisitive  world  he 
gave  out  that  we  were  his  twin  wards ;  the 
children  left  to  his  care  by  a  dear  dead  friend. 
Some  believed  the  Doctor ;  others  did  not. 
The  world  of  course  was  at  liberty  to  think 
what  it  pleased. 

"  When  he  considered  us  old  enoug^h — we 
were  nearly  sixteen — alike  to  hear  and  to 
comprehend  it.  Doctor  Dexter  related  to  us 
the  true  history  of  our  mother's  life;  im- 
pressing upon  us  both — for  his  health  had 
begun  to  fail ;  he  was  getting  an  old  man ; 
and  he  felt  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  he  could  not  live  much  longer  to  look 
after  us  himself — the  wisdom,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  ourselves  alert  with  regard  to  our 
interests  at  Woldney  Moat.  There  were 
right  and  wrong  in  the  world,  he  said,  and  it 
was  rig^ht  that  we  should  inherit  our  own. 

"The  story  of  our  dear  mother's  wrongs 
and  sufferings  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  Roy's  imagination  and  upon  mine  ;  and 
with  each  other  we  resolved  that,  when  we 
could  see  our  way  to  battle  as  it  were,  it 
should  be  war  to  the  knife  between  ourselves 
and  Sir  Garth  Grilroy.  We  were  all  in  all  to 
each  other — Roy  and  I. 
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"  When  Doctor  Dexter  died,  he  bequeathed 
— having  few  living  relatives  whom  he  cared 
for,  save  his  step-sister  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  '  Aunt 
Helen,'  as  we  always  called  her,  who,  having 
an  ample  fortune  of  her  own,  wanted  nothing 
more — nearly  all  that  he  possessed  '  to  his  two 
well-beloved  adopted  children,  Gilroy  and 
Minnehaha,  in  equal  shares,  on  the  condition 
that  they  should  take  instead  of,  or,  if  they 
chose,  in  addition  to,  their  own  name,  that  of 
Dexter;  the  name  which  he  had  fondly 
hoped  and  prayed  that  their  dear  mother 
herself  would  one  day  bear.'  That,  Roger, 
was  how  the  Doctor  had  it  set  down  in  his 
will. 

"  The  name  of  Gilroy  was  odious  in  our 
ears.  That  of  Dexter  was  for  us  associated 
with  every  quality  that  was  noble  and  good. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  matter  could  be  legally 
accomplished,  we  gladly  discarded  the  de- 
tested name  of  our  father,  abandoned  it  for 
ever,  and  took  instead  the  surname  of  our 
generous  benefactor.  We  were  Eoy  and 
Miuna  Dexter  thenceforward —  Roy  and 
Miuna  Gilroy  nevermore." 

"  Ah,  I  perceive,"  put  in  Harland,  slowly 
and  sadly.  "  What  a  maze,  Minna — what  a 
maze  I " 

"It   is,   Roger,"    she  humbly   confessed. 
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"  We  had  begun  forsootli  to  weave  a  '  tangled 
web,'  never  dreaming  into  what  a  labyrinth 
of  deception  and  suffering  the  weaving  would 
ultimately  lead  us. 

"  Doctor  Dexter  died  before  our  eighteenth 
birthday  came ;  and  after  the  sorrowful  event 
we  continued  with  Aunt  Helen  to  live  on  at 
the  house  in  Cumberland  Square.  That  house 
in  reality  belonged  now  to  Roy  and  me. 

"^  Often  and  often  we  talked  over  together 
how  best  we  could  apprise  Sir  Garth  of  the 
stern  truth  ;  and,  moreover,  do  something  for 
the  benefit  of  our  poor  old  grandfather  at  the 
Lock.  But  with  every  day  it  became  more 
grievously  apparent  that  what  had  to  be  done 
must  be  done  by  me  alone.  My  darling 
brother  would  never  be  able  to  take  any 
active  share  in  the  work  of  obtaining  justice 
for  the  memory  of  Minna  Ford  ;  nor  in  the 
task  of  winning  justice  for  himself  and  me. 
It  was  with  Eoy  as  Doctor  Dexter  had  always 
feared  that  it  would  be.  He  had  inherited 
our  mother's  fatal  malady.  His  heart  was 
hopelessly  touched  with  disease. 

"  Frailer  and  more  delicate  he  grew  as 
time  went  on ;  and  though  Aunt  Helen  and 
I  tried  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  cruel  fact,  we 
knew  that  slowly,  but  all  too  surely,  he  was 
fading  away  to  a  better   world.     For  days 
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together  he  would  lie  upon  his  couch,  unable 
to  move,  almost  unable  to  speak;  and  yet 
would  be  so  gentle  and  so  patient  always, 
notwithstanding  the  pain  he  endured.  With 
my  whole  heart  I  thank  Heaven,  Roger,  that 
he  has  eternal  rest  now.'* 

"  Amen,"  said  Eoger,  simply. 

"  Sometimes  we  used  to  think,"  continued 
Minna,  dreamily,  "  that  we  would  go  and  live 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cover- 
ley  ;  in  order  that  we  might  be  near  Sir 
Garth  and  Woldney  Moat.  But  divining 
from  the  little  we  knew  of  the  man  that  our 
father  was  a  person  to  be  approached  with 
caution — an  enemy  to  be  attacked  as  it  were 
with  all  possible  strategy — we  hesitated  to 
adopt  so  bold  a  course.  In  the  first  place, 
Roy,  in  appearance,  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Sir  Garth  ;  Doctor  Dexter  said  so, 
and  it  was  our  mother  who  had  told  him  this ; 
and  should  we  go  to  Coverley,  the  fact  of  so 
strange  a  likeness  might  arouse  instant  sus- 
picion. Eager,  too,  as  my  brother  was  to  act 
without  further  delay,  he  yet  shrank,  with 
curious  aversion,  from  meeting  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy.  And  then,  again,  Roy's  fragile  con- 
dition forbade  the  risk  of  anything  approach- 
ing excitement.  What  should  we  do  ?  You 
can  readily  imagine,  Roger,  now   that   you 
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know  her,  how  willing  was  Aunt  Helen  to  aid 
us  in  any  plan  we  might  form. 

"  A  day  came,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
winter,  when  quite  by  accident  I  took  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  that  the  people  at 
Borough  Mills  were  in  want  of  a  governess 
for  two  little  girls  there.  Borough  Mills  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Coverley-on-Dane ;  and 
close,  I  knew,  to  Woldney  Moat.  Here  then 
— could  I  but  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Pringles' 
household — was  a  chance  of  reconnoitring 
'  the  enemy's  '  country  that  was  not  to  be 
despised,  and  that  might  never  occur  again. 

"  In  short,  with  Roy's  consent  and  Aunt 
Helen's  assistance,  I  determined  to  get  to 
Borough  Mills.  You  need  not  remind  me, 
Roger,"  said  the  girl  wearily,  "  that  the 
step  involved  much  falsehood  and  deceit ; 
and — and — do  I  not  know  how  utterly  hate- 
ful to  you  are  the  dark  and  devious  paths  I 
have  trodden  of  late  ?  But  the  Gilroys  have 
been  ever  a  false  and  deceitful  race ;  and  I, 
I  suppose,  after  all,  am  a  true  Gilroy,"  said 
she  bitterly.  "  I  cannot  help  it ! — though 
happily  I  have  been  able  to  cast  off  an  odious 
name,  I  cannot  drain  out  the  tainted  blood  in 
my  veins.  And,  oh,  Roger !  believe  me — 
believe  me — when  I  say  that  all  I  have  done 
in  this  unhappy  struggle  has  not  been  for  my 
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own  sake — never,  never,  never  !  "  she  cried 
passionately — "  bat  for  Eoy's." 

"  I  do  believe  you,  my  poor  darling,"  said 
Eoger,  very  kindly. 

Again  she  pressed  her  face  upon  his  arm. 

"  It  was  an  unequal  warfare,"  she  moaned, 
"  from  the  first.  I  would  to  Heaven  that  I 
had  never  begun  it!" 

"  It  is  over  and  done  with  now,  Minna," 
said  Eoger,  gently. 

"  And  at  what  a  cost !  "  she  said. 

After  a  pause,  she  looked  wistfully  upward 
into  Harland's  serious  eyes. 

"  Eoger,  you  remember  the  night  when  I 
arrived  by  mistake  at  the  Little  Mills?  " 

''  Of  course." 

"And  you  remember  also  the  night  on 
which  I  left  the  Pringles'  house  and  came 
again  to  the  Little  Mills — not  by  mistake  the 
second  time  ;  but  of  my  own  accord  ?  " 

"  Is  it  likely,  dear,  that  I  should  ever  for- 
get?" 

"  You  will  recollect,  too,  that  on  that  same 
night  I  went  to  Woldney  Moat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  he  said,  "  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday." 

"  Well,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, Eoger.  On  that  very  night  I  found  Sir 
Garth  alone ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
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his  life,  lie  heard  the  truth.  I  told  him  who 
I  was.  1  informed  him  of  the  existence  of 
my  brother — of  our  mother's  scheme  for 
vengeance,  and  all  that  had  followed  upon 
the  suppression  of  that  scheme  ;  death  having 
cut  short  her  patient  planning.  I  showed  him 
my  copy  of  her  marriage-certificate ;  I 
assured  him  that  I  would  have  justice  for 
my  brother  and  for  myself;  and  though  he 
affected  to  view  the  whole  matter  in  the 
light  of  a  gross  conspiracy,  I  could  perceive 
that  he  knew  he  was  found  out  at  last. 
Why  go  over  again  the  weary  old  ground, 
Eoger ;  you  know  well  enough  all  that  has 
happened  since  that  time — all  the  dark  and 
terrible  days  of  doubt,  treachery,  and  sus- 
pense, which  have  been  the  consequence  of 
that  night's  revelation  ?  If — if  it  were  not 
for  you,  dear,"  she  said,  pathetically,  "  I 
should  pray — ah!  so  fervently — that  I  might 
die  and  be  at  rest.  I  feel  so  sick  and  tired 
sometimes  !  Beneath  the  grass,  in  quiet 
Burcot  churchyard,  there  by  Eoy's  side,  I 
might  know,  as  he  knows  now,  the  peace  and 
calm  of  heaven." 

"Madeline!"  Harland  was  beoinnine:. 
The  old  sweet  name  escaped  him  involun- 
tarily. Sighing,  she  interrupted  him ;  lay- 
ing her  wan  hand  upon  his. 
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"  It  was  one  more  lie,  Roger,  in  a  long 
chain  of  falsehoods,"  she  said — "the  name 
of  Madeline,  I  mean.  What  could  I  do? 
What  did  it  signify,  I  argued  recklessly; 
just  another  falsehood,  more  or  less,  in  a 
case  in  which  already  so  many  had  been 
uttered  ? 

"  When  I  plotted  to  get  to  Borough  Mills 
as  governess  to  Mrs.  Pringle's  grandchildren, 
I  never  dreamed  that  I  should  meet  with 
such  dear  and  true  friends  as  you  and  Kate 
have  been  to  me.  No,  Eoger ;  I  did  not 
bargain  for  that.  However,  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  time  must  arrive  when  Kate 
would  surely  wish  to  know  my  name  ;  and 
how,  living  under  false  colours  as  I  was, 
could  I  confess  to  her,  without  arousiug 
strange  conjecture,  that  my  name  was  the 
same  curious  Christian  name  as  that  which 
Adam  Ford's  daughter  had  borne — Minne- 
haha? I  was  horribly  puzzled  how  to  act 
for  the  best. 

"  At  Christmas  I  returned  home  for  a  few 
days  to  Cumberland  Square.  E-oy  was,  at 
that  date,  reading  a  popular  tale  called 
Madeline,  in  which  the  heroine,  he  declared, 
in  his  loving  fashion,  in  every  point  of  her 
character  reminded  him  of  me,  Roger  ! 

"  I   was   at   first   amused   at,   afterwards 
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struck  with,  the  idea.  It  should  serve  me, 
I  eventually  determined,  in  a  strait  that  I 
had  never  reckoned  upon.  Supposing  that 
I  was  like  the  *  Madeline  '  whom  Roy  ad- 
mired in  the  book,  why  could  I  not  be 
'  Madeline '  in  reality,  for  a  while  at  least  ? 

"  When  I  again,  after  my  brief  visit  to 
town,  appeared  at  Borough  Mills,  Kate  once 
more — it  was  the  second  time — asked  me  to 
tell  her  my  Christian  name.  It  was  on  the 
night,  I  well  recollect,  of  the  Pringles'  New 
Year  ball,  and  when  the  dreaded  question  had 
become  imminent,  I  was  certainly  not  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  it ;  nor  was  I  wholly 
prepared.  Madeline  began  with  '  M ' — 
nevertheless,  when  the  moment  at  last  came, 
I  shrank  unspeakably  from  uttering  the  lie 
in  cold  blood,  and  shuddered  to  think  of  its 
possible  consequences.  Roger,  dear  Roger, 
forgive  me  !  1  was  hemmed,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  corner  ;  and — and — never  seeing  the  rocks 
and  pitfalls  ahead — I  said  that  my  name  was 
Madeline  !  " 

The  young  man,  as  he  sat  on  the  grass  by 
her  side,  bent  forward  and  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  He  remained  thus  silent  for 
seconds. 

Minna  thought  that  he  was  hopelessly 
grieved. 
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"  Cannot  you  pardon  the  offence  ? "  she 
whispered,  piteously.  ''  Who  has  suffered 
for  it  more  than  I  ?  " 

Eoger  uncovered  his  eyes  and  looked  at 
her  long  and  intently. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  in  the  sad  kind  voice 
in  which  he  had  spoken  throughout  the  after- 
noon, "  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  Let  the 
oft'ence,  if  offence  it  be,  be  buried  and  for- 
gotten wit?i  all  the  rest.  So  dark  and  so 
sorrowful  a  past  is  better  forgotten — and  if 
forgiven,  why  remember  it  ?  No,  Minna  ;  I 
have  been  thinking  of  something  else.  This 
afternoon  you  asked  me  why  I  was  not 
happier — in  cheerfuller  spirits.  I  will  tell 
you." 

She  met  his  intent  gaze  with  one  anxious 
and  questioning  ;  and  waited. 

"  I  never  have  asked  you,  Minna,  to  be  my 
wife ;  have  I  ?  "  he  said. 

Instantly  a  burning  rush  of  colour  over- 
spread her  pale  lovely  face. 

''  Ko — never,"  stammered  she. 

"  What  I  have  declared  to  you  has  been 
this:  That  for  me  you  were  the  only  woman 
in  creation ;  that  you  were  more  precious  to 
me  than  life  itself ;  that  I  should  love  you, 
and  you  only,  more  deeply  than  words  could 
express  until  my  life's  end." 
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"  Eoger,  was  not  that  enough  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  Minna,  you  are  a  very  rich  woman,  are 
you  not?"  he  said,  ignoring  her  tender 
whisper. 

"  Yes,"  was  her  melancholy  yet  naive  re- 
ply. "  Now  that  my  darling  brother  is — is 
gone,  I  suppose  that  I  am  very  rich  indeed." 

"  Minna,  you  are  free  !  " 

''  Roger !  " 

"  I  am  in  earnest,  my  dear  one,"  said  he, 
less  harshly.  '•'  How  could  I  guess,  when  I 
told  you  how  I  loved  you,  that  you  had  so 
mnch  wealth  of  your  own;  that  you  were  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Grarth  Gilroy  —  " 

She  stopped  him  in  accents  of  passionate 
reproach. 

"Is  it  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  me 
as  your  wife  that  you  remind  me  of  my  re- 
lationship to  that  bad  man  ?  "  she  demanded. 
*'  He  was  my  father,  I  know ;  yet  when  I 
remember  that  most  unhappy  fact,  the  dis- 
grace of  it  nearly  kills  me.  As  for  my 
money,  of  what  use  can  it  ever  be  to  me,  if 
the  accident  of  possessing  it  is  to  ruin  my 
happiness  ?" 

"I  am  but  a  simple  yeoman,"  said  Harland. 

*'  And  my  mother,  Roger,  was  Minna 
Eord,"  Minna  Dexter  made  swift  reply. 

VOL.    TII.  li 
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"Reflect,"  he  said,  "on  all  that  you  will 
sacrifice  if  you  give  yourself  to  a  simple 
fellow  like  me.  Think  of  the  position  you 
might  take  in  the  world — that  world,  I  mean, 
of  which  I  know  absolutely  nothing — en- 
dowed with  so  large  a  fortune  as  yours  seems 
to  be  !  I  never  could  be  happy,  I  do  assure 
you,  dear,  in  a  sphere  where  all  is  pleasure 
and  no  work ;  whilst  you,  Minna,  with  your 
riches  and  your  loveliness,  would  be  courted 
and  honoured  and  made  much  of  by  every- 
body. Consider,  Minna!  Take  a  whole 
year,  if  you  like,  in  which  to  think  it  over 
— in  which  to  weigh  it  all  well — and  do  not 
decide  rashly.  A  life-long  regret,  you  know, 
may  follow  a  too-hasty  decision.'' 

With  infinite  humility  she  crept  close  to 
him ;  and,  with  a  sob,  she  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  Her  tears  meanwhile  rained  fast 
upon  his  breast. 

"  What  is  the  loss  of  the  whole  world, 
Roger,  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  your 
love  ?  "  she  said.  "  If  you  will  not  let  me 
be  your  wife,  why,  it  would  be  better  indeed 
for  me  if  I  were  dead,  and  lying  by  Eoy's 
side.  I  can  conceive  no  higher  honour  than 
to  be  your  wife.  There  is  not  an  hour  in 
the  day  in  which  I  do  not  remember  very 
gratefully  your  nobility,  your  goodness   to 
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me,  all  that  you  have  done  for  me  in  the 
dreadful  past.  Oh,  Eoger,  Roger  !  is  my 
future,  then,  to  be  yet  more  dreary  and 
awful.  Surely  you  cannot  be  so  hard!  How 
often  have  you  declared  to  me  that  I  was,  in 
your  heart,  the  one  woman  of  all  living 
women  !  I  plead  with  you  very  humbly  for 
mercy,  Roger ;  and  tell  you  that,  in  my 
heart,  you  are  the  one  man  of  all  living  men. 
Your  love  is  to  me  as  the  '  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.'  Take  me ;  or  I  do 
not  care  to  live !  I  can  say  no  more. 
Perhaps  I  have  already  said  too  much." 

But  her  last  words  were  scarcely  audible  ; 
for  he  had  drawn  her  to  his  heart  and  now 
held  her  firmly  there.  His  strong  arms  were 
round  her ;  she  could  feel  his  heart-beats  ; 
thenceforward  the  strength  of  that  loyal 
heart  would  be  her  shield  for  ever. 

She  had  conquered. 


The  sun  was  westering  and  the  dew  rising 
when  they  rose  from  the  bank  of  the  mere  to 
go  back  to  "  The  Swan  of  Avon." 

The  big  fish  were  on  the  feed  beneath  the 
dipping  boughs ;  gray  clouds  of  gnats  were 
hovering  above  the  sunlit  shallows.  The 
blackened    ruin    that    was    once    Lonefield 
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Grange  stood  silent  and  forlorn  in  the 
golden  evening  light ;  the  screaming  starling 
flock  had  gone  to  roost  in  the  ivied  holes 
which  were  numerous  in  the  charred  and 
crumbling  walls.  But  the  cock-pheasant 
had  returned  to  the  mossy  old  sun-dial,  and 
the  rabbits  still  frolicked  with  one  another 
amongst  the  trailing  rose-bushes  and  the 
billowy  grass.  Through  the  great  old  trees 
which  belted  the  mere  the  evening  wind 
travelled  softly  now  and  then. 

With  her  arm  resting  once  more  on  his, 
the  small  white  hand  covered  by  Harland's 
big  palm,  Minna  and  Roger  took  their  home- 
ward way  to  Burcot.  Her  lovely  eyes  shone 
with  a  joyful  light ;  no  trace  of  tears  or  of 
sorrow  now  lingered  within  their  dark 
depths.  She  was  chatting  with  sweet 
gravity  as  they  wandered  through  the 
meadows ;  and  Roger  was  bending  down 
his  head  to  listen  to  the  dear   voice. 

"And  so,  Minna,  you  would  like  our 
future  home  to  be  at  Lonefield  Grange?" 
he  remarked  presently.  "Here,  my  dearest, 
rather  than  anywhere  else  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  wistfully.  "  Roy's 
grave  is  near;  our  mother  lived  here.  I 
should  be  happier  here,  Roger,  than  any- 
where else.     We  will  rebuild  it.     Not  a  dark 
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and  hannted-looking  old  house,  as  it  was 
before;  but  we  will  make  it  light  and  airy 
and  beautiful,  with  a  solid  and  comfortable 
beauty,  as  a  home  should  be.  Neither  shall 
it  be  too  large.  I  want  our  home  to  be 
'  home,'  Roger,  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

*'  You  do  not,  I  know,  like  Coverley-on- 
Dane  ?  "  said  he,  with  something  like  a  sigh ; 
though  he  smiled. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  cried  quickly-—''  much 
as,  for  your  sake,  I  love  bhe  Little  Mills." 
But  she  quietly  added  immediately  after :  "  I 
will  live  at  Coverley  if  you  wish  it,  though, 
Roger.  Still — still,  I  do  nob  think  that  I 
could  make  my  home  at  Woldney  Moat," 
shivered  Minna. 

"  My  darling,"  said  he,  ''  your  life's  happi- 
ness— as  far  as  I  am  concerned — is  the  one 
thing  to  make  certain.  All  else  must  give 
place  to  that,  and  ever  shall.  Your  wish  is 
enough ;  it  is  settled.  We  will  live  at  Lone- 
field  Grange,"  he  added,  cheerily. 

"  Thank  you,  Roger,"  she  said.  "  You 
have  made  me  very,  very  happy." 

He  bent  his  head  yet  lower,  and  their  lips 
met ;  met  in  a  long,  close  kiss. 

"  So,  my  own,  we  seal  the  promise,"  said 
he. 

Burcot  church  clock  chimed  a  quarter  to 
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eight.  Guiltily  they  started  apart,  staring 
blankly  at  each  other. 

"  Aunt  Helen  !  "   exclaimed  Minna. 

"  Dinner  !  "  ejaculated  Roger. 

"  Yes,"  said  Minna,  trying  to  look  contrite 
and  not  succeeding  very  well ;  *'  we  faithfully 
promised  her,  did  we  not  ?  that  we  would  be 
home  by  six  o'clock  !  " 

''  Two  good  hours  late  we  shall  be," 
laughed  Roger,  heartlessly.  "  Poor  Aunt 
Helen !  She  will  be  very  hungry  by  the 
time  we  get  back  to  *  The  Swan.'  " 

"  We  will  run/'  said  Minna,  "  and  make  up 
for  lost  time." 

*'  That  we  will  not,"  was  Roger  s  sturdy 
rejoinder;  "  for  then  we  should  lose  some- 
thing which  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  dinner." 

''  Oh,  Roger,  what  is  that  ?  "  she  asked, 
demurely. 

He  dropped  his  hands  heavily  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  smiled  gravely  into  her  radi- 
ant eyes. 

"Why,  our  few  remaining  moments  alone 
with  each  other,"  said  he.  "  Are  not  they 
of  greater  consequence  than  dinner  ?  " 


CHAPTER   XIY. 

Much  may  happen  in  a  single  year.  A  great 
deal  may  happen  in  three. 

At  Ooverley-on-Dane  many  curious  things 
have  come  to  pass — Time  in  the  famous  little 
riverside  town  has  by  no  means  ''  stood  still" 
— since  the  flight  of  Miss  Snaffle  with  the 
Reverend  Felix  Scamper,  and  the  murder  of 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy. 

One  never  bears  of  sausage-suppers  in 
South  Street  now-a-days,  or  of  form-jumpiag 
after  dusk  in  the  parish  schools.  The  curates 
of  St.  Eve's,  however,  are  as  lawn-tennis  and 
afternoon-tea  mad  as  ever  they  were,  and  the 
Coverley  spinsters  still  hunt  those  curates 
with  a  zeal  that  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

One  of  the  Miss  Maltovers,  for  a  wonder, 
is  married;  one  of  the  Miss  Singletons — a 
greater  miracle  still — is  engaged ;  but  the 
Miss  Bilfils  are  still  the  Miss  Bilfils,  and  ill- 
natured  Coverley  gossips  say  that  they  are 
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likely  to  remain  so.  Poor  Lawyer  Bilfil 
thinks  that  it  is  very  hard  ! 

Mrs.  Septimus  Haze  has  written  another 
novel,  which  bears  the  extraordinary  title  of 
Running  for  the  Bed  Hat :  A  Passage  in  the 
Life  of  a  Parson.  In  it,  they  say,  she  has 
caricatured  her  own  dreamy  little  Yicar  with 
a  skill  that  has  quite  startled  Coverley. 

As  for  Miss  Bishop  and  Miss  Eager,  they 
are  both  of  them  alive  and  well,  and  con- 
tinue, as  of  yore,  to  give  an  occasional  party 
— that  is  to  say,  whenever  there  is  sufficient 
news  afloat  to  warrant  the  extravagance — 
consisting,  as  in  the  old  days,  of  tea,  cards, 
and  supper,  and  a  little  agreeable  music  with 
which  to  wind  up  the  evening. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Eager's  asthma,  she  is 
likely  to  live  for  many  a  year  to  come ;  for 
she  is  wiry  and  cheerful,  and  makes  the  best 
of  life — such  as  it  is  in  Ooverley-on-Dane. 

From  Borough  Mills  the  Pringles  have 
long  since  disappeared ;  and  the  smart  large 
house  and  business  have  passed  into  other 
hands.  A  similar  fate,  soon  after  the 
Pringles'  departure  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, befell  the  Little  Mills  upon  the  other 
side  of  the    water. 

Yes.  The  Harlands  have  likewise  vanished ; 
and  the  Little  Mills  are  in  the  hands  of 
strangers. 
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The  Pringle  family  elected  to  pitch  their 
ient  at  Brighton,  where  they  bought  as  big  a 
house  as  they  could  find  vacant,  and  there  in 
it  they  now  live  in  great  splendour.  But 
strange  to  say,  both  Jill  and  Hetty  are  yet 
unmarried  ;  though  it  is  certainly  no  fault 
either  of  their  own  or  of  their  mother's,  says 
malicious  rumour,  that  they  are  Jill  and 
Hetty  Pringle  still.  The  long  looked-for 
Baronet,  it  would  seem,  the  dream  of  Mrs. 
Pringle's  Hfe,  is  a  long  time  turning  up ;  but 
the  worthy  woman  has  not  yet  begun  to 
despair — though  Jill  is  growing  positively 
stout,  and  Hetty's  bloom  is  fading. 

Headstone  Payne,  meanwhile,  the  blithe 
young  Coverley  surgeon,  has  married  his  rich 
Jamaica  cousin ;  and  last  year  she  presented 
him  with  a  son  and  heir. 

Strangers,  too,  dwell  at  Woldney  Moat; 
and  its  old  master  and  his  evil-doing  are  there 
forgotten.  Wonders  in  the  way  of  restora- 
tion have  been  done  for  the  fine  old  mansion. 
The  park  and  grounds  are  now  in  perfect 
order,  the  sloping  gardens  in  the  summer- 
time are  dazzling,  bewilderingly  brilliant,  with 
the  newest  horticultural  designs  in  "  bedding 
out.''  Brambles  and  weeds  are  no  longer 
known  there  ;  and  gold  fish  swim  in  the  clear 
water  of  the  moat. 

No  one  would  recognise  in  the  Woldney 
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Moat  of  to-day  the  gloomy,  crime-liaunted  old 
barrack  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  tenant  of  the  place  is  a  stock-broker, 
who  goes  up  to  town  every  morning.  He 
would  be  glad,  at  any  price,  to  purchase  the 
Moat ;  so  charming  is  its  situation,  he  con- 
siders, on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Dane. 
But  the  owner  of  Woldney  Moat — Mrs. 
Roger  Harland — cannot  part  with  the  house 
even  if  she  would  ;  the  estate  being  strictly 
tied  to  the  Grilroy  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Harland  themselves 
live  at  Lonefield  Grange,  near  to  Burcot,  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  a  beautiful  home  is  theirs. 

The  house  is  really  new,  but  it  has  not  a 
new  appearance.  It  is  a  "  home  "  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  as  Minna  Dexter,  before 
her  marriage,  had  declared  to  her  lover  that 
it  should  be. 

As  he  was  her  lover  in  those  days,  so  is  he 
her  lover  still. 

Sweetness  and  light,  conjoined  with  every 
earthly  comfort,  reign  at  Lonefield  Grange. 
Given  these  blessings,  seasoned  with  mutual 
love,  life  there  is  necessarily  one  of  perfect 
peace.     How  can  it  be  aught  else  ? 

When  Roger  married  and  settled  down  at 
Burcot  as  a  hard-working  and  conscientious 
country  squire,  his  sister  Kate  went  to  liva 
in  London  with  "  Aunt  Helen  " — as  they  all 
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now  called  her — at  Minna's  house  in  Cumber- 
land  Square. 

From  the  very  hour  that  Mrs.  De  Lisle  was 
introduced  to  Kate  Harland,  she  had  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  Roger's  sister. 
The  attraction  was  reciprocal ;  and  the  two 
eventually  became  dear  friends. 

Therefore  when  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  on  Roger's 
wedding-day,  said  helplessly  to  Kate  after 
church — the  quiet  wedding  had  been  solem- 
nized in  London — "  What  I  shall  do  in  this 
great  house  all  by  myself,  my  dear,  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  imagine.  Now  that  I  have 
lost  Minna,  I  shall  indeed  be  lonely.  How  I 
wish — how  heartily  I  wish,  Kate,  that  you 
would  stay  with  me  here,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  live  in  Cumberland  Square  !  " 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ? "  said  Kate 
eagerly. 

"  I  shouldn't  say  so,  my  dear,  if  I  didn't," 
replied  Aunt  Helen  gently.  "  I  never  have 
been  used  to  live  alone  ;  in  fact,  I  couldn't 
do  it.  So  if  you  won't  take  pity  on  me,  I 
shall  advertise  for  a  companion — and  oh, 
dear  !  oh,  dear  !  I  shan't  like  that." 

"  Then  I  will  stay  here  with  pleasure," 
answered  Kate,  in  grateful  accents.  "  You 
have  solved  for  me  a  troublesome  riddle. 
Aunt  Helen." 

It  had  been  the  sincere  desire  of  Roger  and 
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of  Minna  tliat  Kate  should  live  with  them  at 
Lonefield  Grange.  But  Kate  Harland  was 
by  far  too  sensible  a  woman  to  agree  to  sucb 
an  arrangement ;  she  preferred  to  cast  in  her 
lot  with  that  of  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  knowing  that 
to  do  so  would  be  the  more  prudent  course 
in  the  end. 

Kate,  in  these  days,  is  not  quite  the  Kate 
Harland  of  some  three  years  or  so  ago.  Her 
kind  clear  eyes  have  a  settled  sadness  in 
them ;  her  abundant  hair,  when  she  lets  it  all 
down  about  her  shoulders,  reveals  here  and 
there  a  silver  thread.  Notwithstanding  her 
laugh  is  as  pleasant  to  hear  as  of  yore — when 
she  does  laugh  ;  and  the  world  around  her  at 
any  rate  does  not  suspect  how  sore  and  full 
her  heart  is  at  times. 

There  are  moments,  it  is  true,  when  her 
sorrow  finds  its  voice ;  but  they  are  moments 
when  it  and  she  are  alone  with  each  other, 
and  no  mortal  eye  can  see  them. 

More  than  one  excellent  offer  of  marriage 
has  Kate  Harland  received  since  she  has 
lived  with  Mrs.  De  Lisle  in  Cumberland 
Square.  But  her  wooers  have  been  dis- 
missed kindly  but  firmly ;  she  had  no  love 
to  bestow  upon  any  of  them,  and  she  frankly 
told  them  so. 

She  is  true  to  the  memory  of  a  dream,  as  it 
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were.  She  knows  not  whether  Barton 
Chance  be  dead  or  alive. 

Never  once  has  she  beheld  him  since  the 
day  on  which  they  parted  at  Woldney  Moat ; 
it  is  but  a  few  brief  years  ago,  but  to  Kate  it 
seems  like  a  century. 

At  first  his  letters  used  to  come,  if  not 
"  every  day,"  at  any  rate  regularly  enough 
to  satisfy  her.  Then  their  advent  by  degrees 
grew  less  frequent ;  gradually  less  frequent 
still;  until  at  last  they  ceased  to  come  at  all. 
It  was  over. 

So  the  dream  ended,  as  such  dreams  alas ! 
often  do  end,  when  the  man  to  whom  a  loving 
woman  pins  her  faith  is  a  man  like  Barton 
Chance. 

No.  Kate  knew  not  whether  he  was  living 
or  dead;  at  home  or  abroad.  One  thing, 
however,  she  did  know ;  and  that  was  that, 
cruelly  as  she  had  suffered  through  loving 
him  too  well,  she  nevertheless  loved  him 
still. 

Three  persons,  and  three  only,  knew  Kate's 
story — Roger  and  Minna  and  Mrs.  De  Lisle. 
But  the  name  of  Barton  Chance  was  never 
named  among  them. 

«  «  «  «  « 

One  bright  morning,  in  early  autumn,  the 
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letter-bag  as  usual  was  brought  to  Lonefield 
Grange.  It  came  however  a  little  later  than 
common;  and  when  Roger  unlocked  it,  he 
and  Minna  had  nearly  finished  breakfast. 

He  looked  grave  as  he  took  out  the  letters 
and  papers. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  here  is 
another  for  you  from  Doctor  Foote,  I  be- 
lieve. I  am  afraid  it  contains  bad  news, 
another  following  so  quickly  on  the  one  of 
yesterday  morning." 

Minna  turned  a  shade  paler  than  the 
"  warm  paleness  '*  which  was  her  natural 
complexion ;  and  her  hand  trembled  visibly 
as  she  broke  open  the  envelope.  Upon  its 
seal,  which  was  raised  in  dark-blue,  the  word 
"  Asylum  "  stood  out  distinctly  in  letters  of 
white. 

There  were  only  a  few  lines,  which  Minna 
read  at  a  glance. 

''It  is  not  from  Doctor  Foote;  it — it  is 
from  the  chaplain  himself,  Roger,"  she  said, 
the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  "  My  grand- 
father is  dying.  If  we  wish  to  see  him  alive, 
we  must  start  at  once." 

They  rose  immediately  from  the  table. 

"  My  dear  one,"  said  Roger  quietly,  ''  I  am 
ready  to  start  now." 

In  the  old  tender  fashion  she  put  up  her 
arms  to  his  brown  neck  and  drew  down  his 
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tead  to  a  level  with  lier  own.  Slie  kissed 
him  for  thanks,  and  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

Eoger  pulled  out  his  watch.  They  could 
catch  with  ease  the  ten  o'clock  express,  if 
they  drove  direct  to  Leamington  station. 

Twenty  minutes  later  husband  and  wife 
were  ready  for  the  journey;  Roger  standing 
in  the  hall  of  the  Grange  and  drawing  on  a 
pair  of  driving-gloves;  Minna,  richly  but 
very  neatly  attired  and  wearing  a  veil,  de- 
scending the  handsome  staircase. 

"  A  moment,  dear,"  she  said  to  her  husband. 
"  I  must  see  Roy  before  I  go." 

She  spoke  to  the  servant  who  was  clearing 
away  the  breakfast-things.  He  bowed  and 
disappeared. 

Soon  down  the  staircase  came  a  broad  and 
blooming  damsel,  bearing  in  her  ruddy  arms 
a  crowing  youngster,  sweet  and  fresh  as  a 
daisy  from  his  morning  bath.  Whilst  all  in 
a  fluster,  at  the  stair-head,  there  appeared  a 
gaunt  old  female,  in  stiff  white  cap  and  apron, 
screaming  out  angrily : 

"  Take  care,  Hanner  gal,  or  you'll  drop 
him  !  You'd  no  business  to  ketch  him  up 
all  of  a  whirl  like  that  wi'out  my  leave. 
Dan'l  told  me  you  nearly  let  'un  fall  the  other 
day,  you  careless  hussy,  you  !  " 

The  tall  old  woman  was  none  other  than 
Naomi   Drake ;    the  girl  was  Hannah,  who 
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was  shortly  to  be  married  to  one  of  Roger's 
grooms,  and  whose  daily  spirits  were  wild  and 
ungovernable  in  consequence ;  and  the  child 
was  Minna's  first-born  and  Roger's  heir,  to 
whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Roy. 

He  was  a  splendid  little  chap,  nearly  two 
years  old,  and  the  picture  of  lusty  health. 
He  had  his  mother's  soft  dark  hair  and 
beautiful  eyes.  Before  she  went  down  the 
hall-steps  she  smothered  the  child's  plump 
sweet  neck  with  kisses,  and  strained  him  to 
her  bosom  in  a  passion  of  love.  Over  his 
mother's  shoulder  meanwhile  the  small  rascal 
grabbed  playfully  at  Roger's  nose. 

Harland's  own  dog-cart  and  thorough-bred 
chestnut  were  waiting  at  the  door;  and 
Hannah's  smart  young  man  was  standing  at 
the  horse's  head. 

"  It  will  be  better — quicker  than  the  car- 
riage," Harland  said;  and  Minna  answered: 
"  You  know  best,  Roger." 

The  next  minute  she  was  seated  by  his 
side,  and  they  were  off ;  past  the  mere  and 
down  the  park,  with  Hannah's  young  man, 
rigid  with  folded  arms  and  cockade,  perched 
aloft  behind  them. 

The  asylum  in  which  Adam  Ford  was  con- 
fined was  not  far  from  London  ;  and  soon 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Minna  and  Roger  had  arrived  at  their  desti- 
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nation.  They  had  telegraphed  from  Leaming- 
ton in  answer  to  the  letter;  so  that  the 
governor  and  the  chaplain  were  in  readiness 
to  receive  them  and  to  conduct  them  at  once 
to  the  old  man's  room. 

''  Are  we  in  time  ? "  was  Minna's  first 
question.  Yes.  They  were  not  too  late, 
they  were  gravely  assured. 

Down  cold  stone  passages,  along  vast  cor- 
ridors with  many  strong  doors  on  either  side, 
they  were  silently  ushered,  until  they  reached 
the  apartment  wherein  the  old  lock-keeper 
was  dying.  On  their  way  thither  more  than 
one  dull  thud,  more  than  one  frightful  shriek 
and  blood-curdling  yell,  had  assailed  their 
ears,  in  spite  of  stout  walls  and  doors.  But 
the  sounds  were  not  wholly  new  to  Minna ; 
she  and  Roger  had  visited  the  asylum  on 
many  a  previous  occasion ;  and  as  she  had 
always  had  his  dear  arm  to  cling  to  through- 
out the  ordeal,  she  had  never  been  afraid. 

The  room  to  which  they  were  conducted 
was  a  familiar  one.  At  the  door  of  it  the 
governor  and  the  chaplain  withdrew — the 
latter  courteously  observing  that  he  was 
close  by  if  wanted.  Minna  and  Roger 
entered  together. 

Everything  there  was  exquisitely  neat  and 
clean;  and  the  heavily-barred  window  was 
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open  to  let  in  the  air.  Comfortable  arm- 
chairs had  been  wheeled  to  the  bedside  ;  and 
fruit,  flowers,  jelly,  and  champagne  were 
upon  a  table  conveniently  near.  Evidently 
Adam  Ford  had  been  supplied  with  every 
luxury,  had  been  allowed  to  want  for  nothing 
that  money  could  procure. 

A  doctor  was  bending  over  the  old  man's 
pillow,  and  smoothing  back  with  kindly  touch 
from  his  forehead  the  long  damp  locks  of 
snow-white  hair.  Dr.  Foote  straightened 
himself  as  Minna  softly  approached,  and  said  : 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Harland 
— very  glad  !  He  has  uttered  your  name 
repeatedly  within  the  last  half -hour." 

"  He  is  harmless,  Doctor,  to-day,  I  hope  ?" 
said  E/Oger,  in  a  low,  anxious  undertone,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  Doctor  Foote. 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,  pray  have  no  fear !  " 
replied  the  madhouse  doctor,  in  a  cheery  re- 
assuring whisper.  "  He  has  not  the  strength 
of  a  child — pray  take  my  word  for  it !  Half- 
an-hour  will  about  end  it.  A  happy  release, 
my  dear  sir;  a  truly  happy  release." 

So  said  smug  Doctor  Foote,  and  went  on 
chatting  in  a  whisper  about  Adam.  He  was 
perfectly  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the  facts 
of  the  lock-keeper's  case ;  and  so  used  was 
he  in  his  calling  to   horrors  and  death -bed 
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scenes  of  all  kinds,  that  the  day  for  him  was 
long  since  gone  by  when  a  dissolution  so 
mild  as  that  of  the  poor  maniac  before  him 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  ruffle  his  pro- 
fessional equanimity. 

Minna  meanwhile  had  sunk  upon  her  knees 
by  the  pillows,  and  had  raised  very  gently 
the  old  man's  head  on  her  arm. 

"  Grandfather,"  she  said,  controlling  her 
voice  as  well  as  she  could — "  grandfather 
dear,  you  remember  me  to-day,  do  you  not  ? 
I — I  am  never  going  to  leave  you  any  more 
— never  again,  grandfather,  never  again  !  " 

He  rolled  his  dim,  wild  gaze  upon  her; 
and  a  ray  of  light,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months,  seemed  to  strike  athwart  his  clouded 
brain.  The  dimming  eyes  lit  up  with  a  gleam 
of  unspeakable  love.  Minna  saw  it,  and  was 
thankful.  She  prayed  fervently  that  he 
might  recognise  her,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
before  those  poor  restless  eyes  were  shut  for 
ever — to  gaze  upon  her  never  again. 

Doctor  Foote,  too,  had  noticed  that  sudden 
gleam  in  the  eyes  of  the  maniac ;  and  he 
stopped  in  his  blithe  whispered  chat  with 
Eoger,  to  say  quietly : 

"Humour  him,  Mrs.  Harland  —  humour 
him  in  whatever  he  says  or  fancies.  Pray 
take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  the  wiser  way.*' 
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She  looked  up  piteously,  and  nodded  ac- 
quiescence. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you — why  haven't  you 
come  before,  my  Minna,  my  beautiful  Minne- 
haha?" the  old  man  was  saying.  He  put 
out  his  quivering  hand  and  laid  it  upon  her 
hair;  caressed  with  infinitely  tender  touch 
its  soft  dark  waves.  "My  child,  my  one 
ewe-lamb,  why  haven't  you  come  sooner  to 
your  poor  old  father  ?  Why  have  you  left 
him  so  lonely  all  these  long,  long  years  ?  .  .  . 
Hark,  Minna !  A  barge  is  coming  down 
stream.  Lock — lock — ^lock  !  "  he  shouted 
with  all  his  strength,  half  lifting  himself  in 
his  bed.  "  Minna,  we  will  go  and  wind  back 
the  great  gates,  dear,  together — you  and  I — 
as  we  used  to  wind  'em  back  in  the  dear  old 
days." 

Doctor  Foote  here  quitted  Koger,  and  went 
nimbly  round  to  the  bedside.  Could  it  be, 
he  wondered,  that  he  was  wrong,  after  all,  in 
his  reckoning,  and  that  the  old  man's  exit 
would  not  be  of  so  mild  a  nature  as  he 
—  Doctor  Foote  —  had  anticipated?  The 
patient's  voice  was  stronger  than  it  had 
been  for  weeks. 

Minna  could  hardly  speak.  She  knew  now 
that  it  was  her  mother,  and  not  herself,  that 
Adam  believed  had  at  last  come  back  to  him. 
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"  They — they  told  me  you  were  dead," 
he  rambled  on  more  feebly.  "  Yes,  Minna, 
and — and  they  showed  me  your  grave  in 
London  — " 

"  Grandfather,  it  was  a  lying  grave ;  for 
years  the  name  upon  that  grave  was  a  lie," 
she  tried  to  tell  him.  "  It  has  been  altered — 
it  is  made  right  and  just  now  — " 

But  Adam  could  not  understand.  He  did 
not  heed  her. 

''  I  was  at  your  funeral,  child— it  was 
many  years  ago  ;  but  I  remember  now,"  he 
said.  "  And  yet — and  yet,  how  is  it  ?  You 
have  come  back  to  me.  .  .  .  And  your  lover, 
where  is  he  ?  .  .  .  your  false  lover,  where  is 
he  ?  Ah  ! "  yelled  the  old  man,  "  I  know,  I 
recollect  .  .  .  that  night  on  the  bridge — you 
were  with  him  in  the  twilight — I  saw  you, 
heard  you  — " 

In  a  brief  access  of  nervous  power  he 
sprang  this  time  right  up ;  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing dangerously ;  his  breath  coming  fast. 
There  was  foam  upon  his  lips  and  upon  his 
ragged  beard.  With  one  bony  hand  he 
gripped  Minna's  wrist;  the  other  clenched 
and  palsied  fist  he  raised  high  in  air,  as 
if  in  the  act  to  strike  some  spectre  shape 
before  him. 
•     *'  Roger !  "  cried  Minna,  faintly. 
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He  was  with  her  almost  before  she  had 
spoken ;  and  quietly  loosening  the  madman's 
clutch,  he  freed  his  trembling  wife  and  drew 
her  safely  upward  to  his  side. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  old  lock-keeper, 
huskily,  "  how  I  found  out  .  .  .  found  out 
that  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  was  the  man  who  took 
away  my  child  ?  After  all  those  years  of 
weary  waiting  and  watching  for  him — all 
those  years  in  which,  all  the  while,  we  had 
been  close  to  each  other  .  .  .  the  villain  ! 
...  do  you  know  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  kind  of 
hissing  whisper,  leaning  sidewise  towards 
Minna  as  he  put  the  feverish  question — 
"  how  I  found  out  ?  " 

Clinging  to  Roger  with  her  left  hand,  she 
drew  quite  close  to  the  bed  again;  and, 
bending  over  her  grandfather,  she  wiped  with 
her  handkerchief  the  gathering  froth  from 
his  lips  and  beard. 

"No,  father,"  she  said,  soothingly.  "I 
do  not  know;  I  never  have  known.  How 
did  you  find  out  ?  " 

Doctor  Foote,  who,  opposite  to  her,  had 
furtively  possessed  himself  of  the  arm  which 
the  madman  had  raised  menacingly  above  his 
head,  nodded  approval  across  to  Minna  at  the 
mode  of  address  she  had  so  compassionately 
employed. 
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''That  is  right" — "his  lips  formed  the 
words  in  silence — "  call  him  '  father.'  " 

"  You  were  on  the  bridge  with  him,  Minna, 
late  one  summer  evening — do  you  recollect  ? 
— close  to  the  shallows  near  the  weir  where 
the  trout  lay.  .  ,  .  Child,  do  you  remember 
— it  was  the  Coverley  Race-week  ?  " 

"  Father,  I  remember,"  she  said,  battling 
with  her  emotion. 

Roger  stood  with  her,  listening,  his  arm 
encircling  her  waist. 

"You  were  with  him  on  the  bridge  that 
night,  Minna,"  went  on  the  old  man,  fiercely. 
"  I  was  beneath  it  with  my  lines,  in  the 
shallows  near  the  weir.  I  heard  your  two 
voices,  yours  and  his ;  sometimes  the  roar  of 
the  water  drowned  them  .  .  .  sometimes 
they  came  to  me  loud  and  clear.  .  .  .  Minna, 
Minna,  on  that  night  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  .  .  .  that  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  was  the 
man  !  That  Sir  Garth  was  the  man  who 
took  Minna  Ford  from  her  home  !  .  .  . 
Minna  Ford  .  .  .  Minnehaha  ...  I  heard 
the  dear  name  splash  up  in  the  laughing 
waters  of  the  weir  ! " 

Scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did  or 
uttered,  she  broke  from  Roger  s  restraining 
arm  and  dropped  again  upon  her  knees  by  the 
bed.     Vividly  came  back  to  her  the  memory 
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of  that  night,  when  she  had  stood  with  Sir 
Garth  upon  the  wooden  bridge,  and  had 
heard,  with  a  spasm  of  almost  agonised 
terror,  the  eerie  "voice  in  the  weir."  Ah, 
she  understood  now ! 

"  Grandfather,  she  was  a  lawfully-wedded 
wife— she  was  Minna  Gilroy,"  cried  Minna 
Harland.  "  Believe  that,  and  die  happy  !  It 
is  the  truth — the  solemn  truth  !  I  am  her 
child." 

Part  only  of  the  meaning  of  her  pas- 
sionately-spoken words  pierced  the  shadowed 
brain  of  the  dying  lock-keeper. 

''  So  he  said  ...  so  he  said  on  that  night 
— I  heard  him,"  he  panted  savagely  ;  ''  but  I 
did  not  believe  him,  Minna  ...  it  was  a  lie 
.  .  .  the  Gilroys  were  always  liars — bad 
husbands — bad  wives — a  bad  lot !  I  would 
have  killed  him  then  and  there  on  that  night, 
as  I  had  sworn  that  I  would  do  .  .  .  but  I 
could  not  move  from  the  place.  ...  I  had 
no  strength  .  .  .  the  shock  had  stunned  me, 
Minna.  .  .  .  Eevenge  !  Revenge  is  sweet ; 
and  after  years  of  waiting  for  it,  my  time 
had  come  at  last !  " 

Tears  were   streaming  from  Minna  Har- 
land's  eyes. 

'*  Grandfather — oh  !  grandfather  dearest, 
do  not,  in  this  hour,  talk  of  revenge.     It  is 
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wrong  to  hunger  so  keenly  for  vengeance — I 
know  it  now — it  is  a  terrible  hunger.  There 
is  no  peace  where  it  dwells — there  cannot  be. 
Yes,  well  do  I  know  it  now ;  the  past  years 
have  brought  it  very  bitterly  home  to  me — 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  avengement  of 
our  injuries  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  will 
repay  in  His  own  good  time.  Think  now, 
grandfather,  try  to  think  now  of  Him  and  of 
His  infinite  mercy,  and  not  of  revenge  ! " 

"  But  I  had  sworn  to  have  the  life  of  the 
man  who  took  away  my  daughter,"  hissed 
Adam  Ford,  between  his  hard  gasps  for 
breath,  his  wild  gaze  roving  hither  and  thither 
over  the  room — "  and  I  kept  my  vow  !  Let 
me  go;  let  me  go  ! — and  I  will  show  you  how 
I  killed  him." 

He  struggled  then  to  leave  his  bed  ;  but 
Eoger  and  the  madhouse  doctor  were  prompt 
to  hinder  the  attempt. 

"Minna,"  continued  the  old  man  feebly, 
sinking  back  exhausted  upon  his  pillows,  "  on 
the  next  night  ....  after  that  one  on  the 
bridge  .  .  .  you  went  to  him  at  the  Moat ; 
I  heard  him  tell  you  to  come  there  .... 
I  followed  you ;  saw  you  meet  him  at  the  gate 
in  the  copse  ...  I  watched  you  go  down  to 
the  moat  with  him,  and  I  hid  myself  close  to 
you  in  the  round  plantation  hard  by.    .    .  . 
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You  quarrelled  .  .  .  you  left  him.  .  .  .  He 
was  alone !  At  last,  at  last,  thank  God ! 
He  was  alone,  and  I  rushed  upon  him  .... 
I  struck  him  to  the  earth ;  I  battered  in  his 

skull  with  my  hook Blow    after  blow, 

blow  after  blow,  until  he  lay  dead  there  on 
the  grass  at  my  feet !    .  .   .  ." 

Shuddering,  Minna  Harland  hid  her  face 
as  she  knelt ;  clasped  her  hands,  and  tried  to 
pray — to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Adam  Ford. 
Yet  somehow  before  her  shut  and  agonised 
eyes  the  innocent  face  of  her  child  took  shape ; 
and  she  found  her  lips  moving  in  a  wild  appeal 
to  Heaven  that,  in  the  years  to  come,  when  he 
should  grow  to  be  a  man,  the  passion  of 
revenge,  the  godless  thirst  for  vengeance, 
might  never,  never  enter  and  sully  his  young 
heart.  ''Let  him  be  like  his  father,"  she 
prayed — "  strong,  tender,  and  good  !  " 

A  scream  from  the  old  man  recalled  her  to 
her  surroundings.  Eising  quickly  to  her  feet, 
she  saw  that  Adam,  with  a  last  flicker  of 
strength,  had  leapt  once  more  to  a  sitting 
posture,  and  with  his  shaking  hand  was  point- 
ing to  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Look,  Minna-— look  !  "  he  cried.  "  He 
has  risen  from  his  grave  to  mock  me  !  His 
hair  is  dabbled  with  blood.  .  .  His  hands, 
too — like  mine — are  smeared  red  !     See  !  he 
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moves  tliis  way  .  .  .  nearer  and  nearer 
he  comes.  .  .  .  Ah,  no  !  I  am  wrong.  It 
is  the  beautiful  face  of  Minnehaha — my  own 
daughter — that  beams  so  sweetly  upon  me 
....  not  Ms.  .  .  .  She  is  like  an  angel 
from  Heaven  .  .  .  she  smiles  .  .  .  she 
beckons  !     Minna,  Minna,  I  am  coming     .     . 

.     .     coming     ..." 

The  arms  of  the  living  Minna  were  wound 
about  her  grandfather ;  her  head,  in  speech- 
less grief,  drooped  to  his  shoulder.  But  no 
loving  human  clasp  could  hold  the  old 
man  back  from  the  "  straight  and  dreadful 
pass." 

A  radiant  Hght  seemed  to  spread  over  his 
gray  face  ;  the  fierce  fire  of  madness  died  out 
of  his  closing  eyes. 

Dr.  Foote  touched  twice  a  hand-bell  upon 
the  table  near  him.  The  chaplain,  hearing  it, 
immediately  entered. 

But  he  was  too  late.  He  was  not  wanted. 
For  the  old  man  lay  dead  upon  Minna's 
breast. 


One  bleak  late  January  day — a  Saturday 
morning — dull  yet  freezing,  when  a  small 
wind,  keen  as  steel,  blew  steadily  from  the 
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north-east,  threatening  snow,  Mrs.  De  Lisle 
and  Kate  Harland,  snugly  shut  in  their  warm 
carriage,  drove,  on  an  errand  connected  with 
money  matters,  to  Coutts'  bank  in  the  Strand. 
Eoger,  Minna,  and  the  children — there  were 
now  three  youngsters  at  Lonefield  Grange 
(Roy,  Madeline,  and  baby  Kate  respectively) 
— had  spent  the  past  Christmas  in  Cumber- 
land Square ;  for  young  Eoy  Harland  was, 
by  this  date,  old  enough  to  go  to  panto- 
mimes, and  his  fixed  ambition  at  the  age  of 
six  and  a  half  was  to  be  a  clown  at  Drury 
Lane. 

Kate  and  Aunt  Helen  were  shortly  going 
down  into  Warwickshire  to  pay  a  return 
visit  at  the  Grange ;  and  the  former  to-day, 
at  a  certain  famous  toy- shop  in  Regent  Street, 
intended  to  buy  a  wonderful  rattle  with  silver 
bells  for  her  little  god-child,  who  was  not  yet 
a  twelvemonth  old. 

It  was  mid-day.  The  Strand  was  blocked 
with  traffic;  with  vans,  omnibuses,  cabs, 
pedestrians,  in  apparently  inextricable  con- 
fusion. Near  to  the  entrance  of  the  bank  a 
large  crowd  had  gathered — had  collected  in 
a  moment  after  the  surprising  manner  of 
London  street- crowds — and  hence  the  extra- 
ordinary block  in  the  thoroughfare. 

A    frightful    accident,  it    appeared,    had 
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happened.  Two  hansoms,  upon  the  slippery 
asphalte,  had  come  into  violent  collision ;  and 
the  driver  of  one  of  them — who,  so  said  a 
policeman  to  a  shivering  wretch  out  of  employ- 
ment, at  the  time  was  driving  recklessly,  and 
moreover  was  not  sober — had  been  pitched 
from  the  high  seat  of  his  vehicle  head  fore- 
most to  the  pavement  below.  He  was  flung 
with  crashing  force  upon  the  curbstone,  and 
was  picked  up  by  a  passer-by — dead  ! 

Finding  the  carriage  at  a  standstill,  Mrs. 
De  Lisle  let  down  the  window  and  looked 
out.  She  could  see  the  dingy  old  bank  well 
enough  ;  but  there  was  little  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  reach  it  yet  awhile. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  alight  and  walk 
these  few  yards,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Helen 
— "or  Coutts'  will  be  closed  before  we  get 
there.  At  this  rate  we  may  sit  here 
until  Doomsday.  I  wonder  what  has  oc- 
curred ?  " 

Kate,  being  perfectly  willing,  down  jumped 
the  footman  and  opened  the  carriage  door, 
and  the  two  ladies  got  out  to  walk  the  few 
steps  to  the  bank. 

The  policemen,  as  Kate  and  Mrs.  De  Lisle 
with  difficulty  made  their  path  along  the 
thronged  pavement,  were  just  in  the  act  of 
lifting  the  unfortunate  man  from  the  ground, 
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to  place  him  in  a  cab,  and  to  take  him — since 
there  might  be  in  him  a  lingering  glimmer 
of  life — to  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Another  policeman,  seeing  the  two  ladies' 
predicament,  roughly  parted  the  crowd  in 
order  to  let  them  pass  through. 

Then  in  an  instant  Kate  Harland's  glance 
fell  upon  the  dead  man's  face.  The  shabby 
old  opera-hat  that  he  had  been  wearing  was 
gone,  trampled  under  foot  ;  his  yellow  hair, 
bright  as  ever,  was  blown  about  in  the  bleak 
winter  wind.  His  clothes,  of  fashionable  cut, 
were  horribly  poor  and  threadbare ;  the  flesh 
■was  wasted  from  his  bones.  Drink  and  sin 
and  dissipation  had  done  their  fiendish  work; 
and  no  trace  of  the  glorious  beauty  which  had 
once  been  his  remained  upon  that  human 
wreck. 

Only  the  mother  that  bore  him — had  she 
been  alive — or  she  whose  love  is  yet  greater 
than  that  of  a  mother,  would  have  recognised 
the  man  to-day. 

A  woman's  heart-broken  cry  had  rung  out 
above  the  din  around  her ;  a  woman  had 
thrust  her  despairing  way  through  the  un- 
wholesome and  hindering  crowd.  Fainting, 
she  sank  upon  the  pavement,  with  her  face 
upon  the  dead  man's  lips. 

That  wreck    of   manhood  —  the  dissolute 
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driver   of  a   London    hansom — was  Barton 
Chance. 


At  Lonefield  Grange  the  busy  and  useful 
years  go  by,  and  life  there  is  more  like  a 
beautiful  dream,  full  of  peace  and  con- 
tent. 

In  the  summer  months  Aunt  Kate  and 
Aunt  Helen  are  always  at  the  Grrange,  and 
by  the  children  their  advent  is  hailed  with  a 
sort  of  frenzied  delight.  Perhaps,  however, 
wonderful  London  presents  and  confectionery 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  wel- 
come ! 

With  Aunt  Kate  Harland,  who  is  so  cheerful 
and  wise,  so  sweet-tempered  and  kind,  there 
is  boating  on  the  mere  in  a  punt  which  is — 
says  ancient  Dan'l  Drake — as  safe  as  the  Ark  ; 
with  tea  in  the  meadows  among  the  haycocks, 
and  romps  on  the  straw  in  the  barns. 

And  Aunt  Kate,  when  she  reads  to  them 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  never  forgets  to  tell 
the  boys  to  be  good  boys,  so  that  when  they 
grow  up  they  may  be  good  men. 

"  If  you  are  good,  dears,  you  will  be  happy, 
depend  upon  it,"  says  Aunt  Kate — "  not 
unless."  She  smiles  as  she  speaks  ;  though 
her  eyes  are  full  of  a  pathos  which  is  above  the 
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children's  comprehension.  And  then  some- 
times, after  a  long  day  in  the  clover-fields, 
the  J  will  all  go  together — yes,  papa,  mamma 
and  all  —  to  Burcot  churchyard,  there  to 
strew  fresh  flowers  upon  "  Uncle  Roy's  ** 
grave. 


THE   END. 


[March,  1885. 
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